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Senate Group 
Favors Bill to 
Aid Land Banks 


Measure Provides That One 
Joint Stock Institution 
May Assume Assets and 
Liabilities of Another 


fir. Mellon Objects 
To Foreclosure Bill 


Senator Black Says Federal 
Land Bank of New Orleans 
‘Crowding’. Borrowers and 
Granting No Extensions 


The bill (H. R. 12063) facilitating 
mergers of joint stock land banks 
and widening their territorial juris- 
diction, was ordered favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee Jan. 17. 5s 

The bill provides that one joint 
stock land bank may buy the assets 
and assume the liabilities of another 
joint stock land bank in receivership 
and continue to function in the terri- 
tory of the bank taken over. This is 
possible under present law in the 
case of a bank which has agreed 
upon voluntary liquidation. 

The bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee included an amendment limit- 
ing to eight States the territory 
within which the merged bank can 
operate. 

Delays Action on Relief Bill 

The Committee did not reach a decision 
concerning the bill (S. 5057) which pro- 
posed to grant 18 months’ delay on re- 
payments by borrowers from the land 
banks as a drought relief measure. The 
latter bill also would provide for loans 
by the Treasury to the land banks so 
they would have funds with which to pay 
interest ‘accruing on their outstanding 
bonds while the farm borrowers were al- 
lowed delay in repayments. 

The Seeretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
IV. Mellon, had expressed his objection 
® the bill granting extension of time to 
the borrowers, which was introduced by 
Senator vison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
and on which he and several other mem- 
Prer= of Congress appeared before the 
“Committee Jan. 16. Secretary Mellon’s 
objection ran to each of the sections of 
the bill, and he told the Committee in a 
letter which Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of 
South Dakota, Committee Chairman, 
made public that in many instances the 
banks had been compelled to forego div- 
jdends to their own stockholders in order 
to carry the burden of delinquencies. 

Foreclosure a Last Resort 


It is not the desire of the banks to 
acquire land “unnecessarily,” according 
to the Secretary’s letter, and he repeated 
statements made at the previous hear- 
ing by members of the Federal Faym 
Loan Board that it was not the policy 
to institute foreclosure proceedings ex- 
cept as a last resort to protect the bank 
that had made the loan. The Board 
members had informed the Committee 
that the banks had been handling the 
delinquencies “each case on its merit,” 
to this the Secretary added that the 
banks were not foreclosing exceft where 
the management was convinced there 
was no chance for the borrower to pay 
out. 

Simultaneously with the release of the 
Jetter from Mr, Mellon, Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, made public the 
text, of two letters which showed, he 
said orally, that the Federal Land Bank 
of New Orleans was “crowding” the 
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More Cigarettes 
a Sold Now in Europe 


Use of Pipe and Chewing To- 
bacco Still on Decline 


Cigarette consumption in Europe con- 
tinues to increase, while the use of pipe 
and chewing tobacco is still on the de- 
cline, the Foreign Service of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, states 
in a report made public Jan. 17 by the 
Department of Agriculture. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Increased foreign demand for Ameri- 
can flue-cured tobacco, particularly in 
the United Kingdom, .and decreased de- 
mafid for American fire-cured tobacco, 
because Europeans are smoking. more 
cigarettes and doing less chewing and 
pipe smoking, is reported by J, B. Hut- 
son, tobacco specialist in Europe for the 
Foreign Service of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies. 

General Tendencies 


Mr. Hutson reports that the consump- 
tion of tobacco products is increasing in 
the United Kingdom, The Netherlands, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Austria. 
In general, he says, the tendencies for 
cigarette consumption to increase and 
for the consumption of pipe and chewing 
tobacco to decline, as noted in recent 
years, are continuing. ; 

The principal use of American-grown 
flue-cured tobacco in the United Kingdom 
is in cigarettes, and Mr. Hutson says that 
“the intensive advertising campaigns of 
recent. years, designed to stimulate the 
consumption of cigarettes made from col- 
onial-grown tobacco, have apparently 
made little headway in displacing Ameri- 
can flue-cured types. Manufacturing 

ants in the United Kingdom during the 
bP year used approximately one-fourth 
the total world consumption of American 
fye-cured tobacco, and it is estimated 
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1931, by The United 
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aily Publishing Corporation 


Increase in Size 


Of House Urged 


Membership of 475 Suggested 
By Representative Thurs- 
ton of Iowa 


THE United States House of Repre- 

sentatives would be composed of 
475 members, under the provisions of 
a bill (H. R. 16301) for the reappor- 
tionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress among the several States under 
the fifteenth census, introduced by 
Representative Thurston (Rep.), of 
Osceola, Iowa, Jan, 17. 

The bill would direct the exact num- 
ber of Representatives each State 
should have, and States that in case 
of an increase in the number of Rep- 
resentatives in any State under this 
apportionment such. additional Repre- 
sentatives. shall be elected by the State 
at large until such State shall be re- 
districted, if there is no change in the 
number of Representatives from 
State, the Representatives thereof 
would be elected from the districts 
now prescribed until such State is re- 
districted, according to the bill. 

Mr. Thurston, who is a majority mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Census, 
to which the bill is referred, stated orally 
that he believes there is a definite senti- 
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Added Appropriation 
For Federal Building 
Program Requested 


Representative Elliott Intro- 
duces Measure Providing 


$100,000,000 for Work 
Outside Capital City 


An additional authorization of $100,- 
000,000 to the present Federal public 
building program, the addition to apply 
only to. places outside of the District of 
Columbia, is proposed in a bill. (H. R. 
16297) introduced Jan. 17 by Represent- 
ative Elliott (Rep.), af Connersville, 
Ind. The pill will be thie. Subj of a 
hearing dre the Honse Con tee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, of which 
Mr. Elliott is chairman, on Jan. 21, Mr. 
Elliott explained orally that this $100,- 
000,000 for public buildings outside of 
the national capital will bring the total 


authorizations under the present Federal | 


public building program for the country 
as a whole up to an aggregate of $415,- 
000,000. 

The bill would repeal the provision in 
the Act of May 25, 1926, as amended 
by the Act of Feb. 24, 1928, limiting 
the amount that may be expended an- 
nually in’any one of the States, terri- 
tories or possessions of the United States 
to $10,000,000. 

The bill follows in full text: 


Text of Measure 


Be it enacted, etc., that the act en<| 


titled “An Act to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings, and 
for/other purposes,” approved May 25, 
1926 (45th Statute, page 630), and acts 
amendatory thereof, are hereby amended 
to provide that for the purpose of car- 
rying into effect the provisions of said 
acts and to permit of expediting the 
public building program thereby author- 
ized, the amounts heretofore authorized 
to be appropriated for public buildings 
projects outside the District of Colum- 
bia are extended $100,000,000. 

Provided that under this authorization 
and from appropriations (exclusive of 
appropriations made for “remodeling and 
enlarging public buildings”) heretofore 
made or herein authorized for the ac- 
quisition of sites for, or the construction, 
enlarging, remodeling, or extension of 
public buildings under the control of the 
Treasury Department, not more than 
$65,000,000 in the aggregate, shall be 
expended annually, of which sum not 
more than $15,000,000 may be expended 
on projects in the District of Columbia, 
except that any part of the balance 
of such sum of $65,000,000 remaining 
unexpended at the end of any fiscal 
year may be expended in any subse- 
quent fiscal year without reference to 
this limitation, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1928. 

That the provision contained in the 
Act of May 25, 1926, as amended by the 
Act of Feb. 24, 1928, limiting the amount 
that may be expended annually in any 
one of the States, Territories, or Pos- 
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Mergers Among 


Shown in Reports From Abroad 


|}are making inroads on Brazil’s export 


PRONOUNCED movement has be- 

gun in foreign countries toward 
mergers and trade agreements in the 
paper industry, in some instances un- 
doubtedly with a view to lowering pro- 
duction costs and in others to stabiliz- | 
ing prices, it was stated orally Jan. 17 
at the Paper Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The movement is regarded as 
strengthening competition with Amer- 
ican interests in their export paper 
field. In the paper industry through- 
out the world production is closely ap- 
proximating consumptive capacity, it 
was pointed out, so that plants or 
groups of plants operating most effi- 
Sently have an advantage. Larger 
units are finding it possible to offer 
their products at prices small mills 
find difficult to meet. Further infor- 
mation supplied at the Division fol- 
lows: 

Canada, in which the newsprint in- 
dustry has centered, has had a number 
of.mergers among newsprint compa- 


’ |Radio Industry 


Maintains Rapid 
Growth in Sales 


Rate of Progress Unabated, 
Federal Data Show, With 
More Than 24 Million 
Sets Sold in World 


Nations Eliminating 
Restrictive Policies 


Remote Sections Penetrated 
As Markets Are Extended; 
American Exports Reach 


$60,000,000 in Decade 


Radio has penetrated all corners of 
the globe during the last decade, with 
more than 24,000,000 receiving sets, 
representing in value about $1.500,000.- 
‘000, in use throughout the world, accord- 
ing to an analysis by Lawrence D. Bat- 
son, Electrical Equipment Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, made public 
{Jan. 17. 

Progress, Mr. Batson stated, has cen- 
tered in the United States, with about 
45 per cent of the world’s total of re- 
ceiving sets, or some 10,500,000 receivers 
credited to this country, with a value 
lof $676,000,000. American exports in 
radio have increased rapidly, he declared, 
having been about $9,000,000 in 1927, 
$12,000,000 in 1928, while the 1929 fig- 
ure was more than $23,000,000. 

Review of Markets 

In a foreword to the publication en- 
titled “Radio Markets of the World— 
1930,” William L. Cooper, Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
|}merce, of the Department, stated that 
for 10 years radio broadcasting has been 
developing throughout the world, and 
that as yet “no evidence of abatement in 
its progress has become apparent.” In 
few sections, he added, do. the people 
jremain ignorant of the uses of radio, 
and many policies which have prohibited 
or seriously restricted its use in the past 
have practically disappeared. 

“The United States has played an out- 
standing part in the preliminary ‘mis- 
|sionary’ work,” Dr. Cooper @¢ontinued, 
“and followed it up by satisfying the 
demands of foreign markets for both 
brodcasting and receiving equipment as 
rapidly as the demands appeared.” 

World Investment 

As of November, 1929, Dr. Cooper 
brought out the world investment in radio 
broadcasting and receiving was calcu- 
lated at $1,502,019.720, of which $1,473,- 
279,334 represented the listeners’ outlay, 
or approximately 98 per cent of the total 
investment. Ninety per cent of the oper- 
ating expenses are borne by listeners, he 
|added. Broadcasting and reception ex- 
|penses total $743,324,380 annually, of 
which $671,898,523 is spent in upkeep and 
operation of receiving sets and $71,425,- 
857 for broadcasting stations. Prorated 
according to the number of receivers, the 
cost of broadcasting per set per year is 
fixed at $2.98, compared with $27.84 an- 
nual operating cost of the receiver itself, 
he added. 

During the past nine years, Dr. Cooper 
asserted, American exports of radio 
equipment have amounted to nearly $60,- 
000,000. The number of receiving sets in 
use has increased to more than 24,000,- 
000. The first broadcasting station is 
now supplemented by some 1,300 others. 

In the publication itself, Mr. Batson 
discusses radio conditions the world 
over. “Plug-in” sets represent 52 per 
| cent of the total number in use in North 
America, about one-half of the sets in 
Europe, and one-fourth of those in South 
America. Crystal sets represent 1 and 2 
per cent, respectively, of the sets in use 
in North and South America, and around 
20 per cent in Russia and Turkey. 

“One and one-half billion people live 
within constant receiving distance of 
broadcasting stations, based on the 
League of Nations estimate of the world 
population at 1,906,000,000,” Mr. Batson 
states. With 24,000,000 sets in use,.and 
with an average of five members to each 
family, 120,000,000 people are equipped 
for receiving facilities, To put radios in 
all homes in the “constant” zones, would 
require 320,000,000 sets. 

License Fee System 





of the United States and Canada, the 
cost of broadcasting is paid by a system 
of license fees levied on radio sets in use, 
Mr. Batson brings out. These fees range 
from 39 cents in France to $44 per set 
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Paper Plants 


| nies. In north European countries, 


Sweden, Norway and Finland, the idea 
of centralizing merchandising activi- 
| ties is becoming increasingly popular. 
The German paper and pulp industry 
is strongly organized and amalgama- 
tions have been frequent in recent 
years. 

The business in Burope is organized 
in a number of instances to control 
production and to maintain uniform 
prices. _ International arrangements 
are in effect for controlling production. 

The Abitibi Power and Paper Co., 
Ltd., of Canada, is, with its subsidia- 
ries, probably the largest newsprint 
producer in the world. One of its 
latest actions was to acquire control 
of Provincial Paper, Ltd., makers of 
high grade book, bond, coated and 
writing papers. The amalgamation of 
the Canada Power and Paper Corpora- 
tion and Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
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In the majority of countries outside | 
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Government Cost 
Rises 60 Million 


Federal Expenditures Decline 
During First Six Months 
Of Fiscal Year 


ALTHOUGH the cost of operating 
the Federal Government for the 
first half of the current fiscal year, 
which ended Jan. 1, exceeded by nearly 
$60,000,000 the disbursements for the 
same period of last year, expenditures 
dropped below those of the 1930 pe- 
riod by $184,811,945, it is shown in 
the Daily Treasury Statement, made 
public Jan, 17. 

The statement of financial operations 
for the first six months of the fiscal 
year 1931, as compared with the same 
fiscal period of 1930, showed ‘that total 
expenditures, including public debt 
retirements, amounted to $1,801,082,- 
916, as against $1,985,894,861. The cost 
of operating the Government, however, 
increased from $1,112,046,602 in the 
first of the 1930 fiscal year, to $1,171,- 
124,746 in the current fiscal year. 

Total ordinary expenditures of the 
Government for the 1931 fiscal year to 
Dec. 31 were $1,706,788,916 as com- 
pared with $1,601,089,458 in the pre- 
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Export Trade Shows 
Decline for 1930 


From Previous Year| 


Preliminary Tabulations by 
Department of Commerce | 
Indicate Import Loss of | 
30 Per Cent | 


The export trade of the United States | 
for the year 1930 totaled $3,841,207,000, | 
a decline in valuation of 27 per cent from 
the figure of 1929, according to prelimi- 
nary tabulations issued Jan. 17 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

_ Tee year’s exports were the lowest 
sinc@1922, according to the Department’s 
statistics. Shipments during the month 
of December, the lowest of any 
corresponding month since 1914; and with 
the exception of July of 1930 were lower 
than any previous month since February 
of 1922, according to the Department’s 
figures. 

The year’s imports totaled $3,061,369,- 
000, a decrease in valuation of 30 per 
cent from the 1929 figure, and the low- 
est year’s total since 1921. With the ex- 
ception of the imports during the pre-| 
vious month, December receipts were the 
lowest for any month since October of 
1921 and were lower than any corre- 
sponding month since 1916, according to 
the Department’s data. 

Reduction in Volume Noted 


Based on figures for the first 11| 
months of the year, the decline in ex- 
ports was reflected largely in raw cot- 
ton, automobiles, machinery, cotton 
manufactures, iron and steel, and cop- 
per. These commodities, it was stated 
orally in behalf of the Department’s 
statistical research division, accounted 
for more ‘than half of the decrease, 

_ According to the division’s computa- 
tions, the reduction in the volume of 
goods exported was about 20 per cent, 
price declines accounting for the higher 
percentage figure. Exports of raw cot- 
ton, it was shown, declined only 12 per 
cent in quantity but 34 per cent in valua- 
tion, while the decrease in wheat and 
wheat flour shipments during the year 
were due almost entirely to lower prices 
rather than reductions in the physical 
volume of shipments. 

Price Decrease Is Factor 

The decline in the .1930 imports 
showed the effect of substantial decreases 
in prices, it was stated, which were re- 
flected principally in such commodities as 
raw silk, coffee and rubber. Raw silk 
imports fell 18 per cent in volume but 
39 per cent in value during the first 11 
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Shifting of World 
Coffee Market Noted 


Trend From Brazil Due Partly 
To Developments in Africa 


A decline in the ratio of Brazilian cof- 
fee entering into world trade has oc- 
curred in recent years while the relative 
positions of Colombia, Dutch East In- 
dies, and Africa as exporting countries 
have advanced, according to a statement 
by the Department of Commerce Jan. 17 
in connection with a study of world cof- 
fee exports issued by the Foodstuffs Di- 
vision, 

The “mild” coffees of other countries 


trade and, together with the holding of 
coffee under the coffee defense plan, has 
created a situation whereby Brazil must 
dispose of a surplus of more than 23,- 
000,000 bags, according to the statement 
which follows in full text: 
_ That the ratio of Brazilian coffee enter- 
ing into world trade has declined mark- 
edly in recent years is revealed in a 
study of world coffee exports which has 
just been issued by the Foodstuffs Di- 
vision of the Commerce Department. 
During the five-year period 1909-1913, 
the study shows, Brazil accounted for 
69.8 per cent of world coffee exports, 
while during the period 1924-1928 the 
Brazilian ratio averaged less than 61 
per cent. This decline in Brazil’s ratio 
has been accompanied by changes in the 
relative positions of other coffee export- 
ing countries. In the prewar period, 
for example, Venezuela ranked next to 
Brazil and accounted for 4.7 per cent 
of the world’s coffee, while Colombia 
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Senate Will Take | Drought Financing Hoyse Committee 


Second Vote on 


Red Cross Relief 


Fund of $25,000,000 Pro- 
vided in Amendment to 
Interior Department Bill 
Is Still Pending 


Unanimous Consent 
Given to Reconsider 


Mr. Reed Says Approval Will 
Embarrass Red Cross; Mr. 
Robinson States Step Was 
Taken to Guarantee Aid 


Uncertainty as to the time of final dis- 
position on the Department of the Inte- 
rior appropriation bill (H. R. 14675) 
arose in the Senate, Jan. 17, as the $25,- 
000,000 Robinson-Black amendment for 
a Red Cross contribution was attached to 
the measure and Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, entered a motion for re- 
consideration immediately after that ac- 
tion was taken. 

The Senate then by unanimous consent 
reconsidered the vote by which the 
amendment was adopted and agreed to 
make the amertdment the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate upon its recon- 
vening Jan. 19, with a vote to be taken 
not later than 5 p. m. 

In explanation of his program for de- 
lay, Senator Reed said his whole de- 
sire was to have the Senate withhold ac- 
tion ‘tintil the Red Cross drive for $10,- 
000,000 in voluntary contributions has 
ended. 

Purpose of Amendment 

The amendment, submitted by Senators 
Robinson, of Arkansas, and Black, of 
Alabama (Dem.), was agreed by the 
Senate without a record vote. It was 
offered, Senator Robinson declared, as 
a guarantee of relief and because 
neither he nor Senator Black tHought 
that $10,000,000 would ke sufficient» to 
megt all of the calls for help in the prés- 
ent “National emergency.” 

Each of the Senators disclaimed any 
desire. to embarrass the Red Cross cam- 
paign for funds, and the explanation was 
offered that they desired to have as- 
surance, of sufficient funds in event the 
Red Cross call does not develop the re- 
sponse desired. 

“ok 

The full te 

follows: 


“There is hereby appropriated, out of 


of Amendment 
of the amendment is as 


any money in the Treasury not other-| 


wise appropriated, the sum of $25,000,- 
000 (in addition to such sum as may be 


}or may become available through volun- 


tary contributions), to be immediately 
available and to be expended by the 
American National Red Cross for the 
purpose of supplying food, medicine, 
medical aid, and other essentials to af- 
ford’ adequate human relief in 
present national emergency, to persons 
otherwise unakle to procure the same. 
Any portion of this appropriation unex- 
pendéd on June 30, 1932, shall be re- 


turned to the Treasury of the United 
States.” 


Senator Robinson, in presenting the 

amendment in behalf of himself and 
Senator Black, declared that “Senators 
may as well take notice” of his inten- 
tion to “put up a fight” for inclusion of 
the provision in the bill before it leaves 
Congress. The Senate twice has 
“backed down,” the Senator said, when 
the House refused to yield on Senate 
amendments, enabling food purchases, in 
earlier relief ‘bills. He told the Senate 
it had gone on debating with “amazing 
stupidity” about relief for the destitute 
and suffering, and had done nothing to 
bring it about. 
; The vote by which the amendment was 
included in the Interior bill was taken 
while many of the Senators were at 
lunch, and Senator Reed said he had not 
known that a vote on it was contem- 
plated. He had anticipated that there 
might be no action until Jan. 19, he 
said, and his only course when he learned 
of the action was to move for a recon- 
sideration, 

“My whole purpose,” Senator Reed 
said off the floor, “is to give the Red 
Cross a chance to get the money that 
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President Selects 


the | 


Now Under Way On 


Actual Loans Are Expected to 
Be Made Before End of 
The Week 


PBELIMINARY work of distributing 
the $45,000,000 just made available 
for loans to farmers in storm and 
drought stricken areas will be started 
Jan. 19, while actual loans are ex- 
pected to be made by the latter part 
of the week, it was stated orally Jan. 
17 by Dr. C. W. Warburton, Director 
of Extension Work of the Department 
of Agriculture and Secretary of the 
National Drought Relief Committee. 

Delivery of the first 10,000 voucher 
forms to the Department of Agri- 
culture Jan. 17 by the Government 
Printing Office removed the last bar- 
rier to the relief program, he said. 

Further information made available 
by Dr. Warburton follows: 

These voucher blanks, upon which 
approved loans will be paid, were im- 
mediately dispatched by express to the 


] 
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Special Committee 
To Investigate Oil 
Industry Suggested 


Bills Presented in House 
Also Would Provide Tar- 
iff and Plage Embargo on 
Importations 


Creation of a special House Commit- 
tee to investigate oil and gas matters 
‘with a view to legislation in the public 
interest is proposed in a resolution (H. 


Res. 341) introduced Jan. 17 by Repre-| 


sentative Hoch (Rep), of Marior, Kans. 
Two other measures on the same. sub- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Communistie 
Activities Reports 


Bill to Exclude and Expel 
Alien Communists Is In- 
troduced to Carry Out 
One of Recommendations 


Mr. Nelson Sub its 
Individual Report 


\Investigation of Conditions of 


Labor in Soviet Prison 
Camps and Pulpwood Indus- 
try Suggested 


' 

Recommending that the communist 
party of the United States of Amere- 
ica be declared illegal, that commu- 
nists not only be denied naturaliza- 


ition but that the United States citi- 


zenship of communists be canceled, 
and that alien communists be de- 
ported, the report of the special 
House Committee investigating com- 
munist activities was made to the 
House Jan. 17. 

The Committee, which was created 
in May, 1930, and has been holding 
hearings in various parts of this 
country since that date, was 
composed of Representatives Fish 


|(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y.; Nelson 


(Rep.), of Augusta, Me.; Bachmann 
(Rep.), of Wheeling, W. Va.; Eslick 
(Dem.), of Pulaski, Tex.; and Halt 
(Dem.), of Hattiesburg, Miss. (The 
full text of the report of the Com- 
mittee will be found in section 2 of 
this issue.) 

The general report, signed by four 
members of the Committee and submit- 


ject. were introduced by Representative) teq by Mr. Fish, contains 14 recommen- 


Garber (Rep.), of Enid, Okla. 

Qne of Mr. Garber’s proposals (H. J. 
Res. 470) 
against fhe importation of crude and 
refined oil for sale in this country for 
Shey periodas the President may deem 
neceteary..#The other (H. R. »16305) 
would provide import duties on crude pe- 
troleum and its refined products, im- 
ported into the United States from for- 
eign countries. 

Proposed Inquiry 

|; Both Mr. Hoch and Mr. Garber are 
|majority members of the House Com- 
| mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
;merce. The Hoch resolution, which 
{among other things would have the spe- 
cial committee inquire whether the de- 


dations, while a separate report filed by 
Mr. Nelson, which sets out his individ- 


would place an embargo| ya] views, makes six recommendations, 


(The full text of Mr. Nelson’s report 


| will be found in Section 2 of this issue.) 


| cree of the Supreme Court of the United | 


| States dissolving the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is being violated, and whether 
|there is combination or agreement be- 
tween any of the Standard Oil Compa- 
|nies and their officers and agents in vio- 
lation of the decree or of law, was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Rules. 
| The Garber measures were referred 
|to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. ‘ 


One of his bills would provide an im- 
port duty of $1 per barrel (of 42 gal- 
lons) on crude petroleum and fuel pe- 
troleum and 50 per cent ad valorem on 
| petroleum products, kerosene, benzine, 
|naptha, gasoline, paraffin, paraffin ore 
}and all other distillates. 


| The Garber resolution directs the Pres- 
|ident to place an embargo on importa- 
|tion of crude petroleum, fuel petroleum, 
|and petroleum products for such. periods 
jas the President may deem necessary 
|for the adequate protection of domestic 
oil industry. 

| The telegrams from the Legislature of 
|Oklahoma, chambers of commerce, and 
| oil producers’ organizations throughout 
|the producing regions, urging a tariff or 
embargo on petroleum and its products 
{to relieve the oil industries and, through 
\them, industry in general, were made 
| public Jan. 17 by the Governor’s Oil Re- 
| lief Conference. 

| The conference on Jan. 16 concluded 
two days’ sessions in Washington, D. C., 
at which a tariff or embargo was asked, 
|and directed that its members should call 
|on Senators and Members of the House 
|of Representatives personally to urge 
|restriction of imports. Such calls were 
to be made on Jan. 17 and Jan, 19, ac- 
cording to Russell B. Brown, of Tulsa, 
Okla., secretary of the conference. A 
call will also be made on President 
Hoover within the next few days to urge 
restriction of imports, in accord with a 


] 


| 


Kr 
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Group to Aid 





In Raising of Red Cross Funds. 


President Hoover announced Jan; 18 
the appointment by him of a Nation- 
wide committee, of which former Presi- 


dent Coolige will act as honorary chair- | 
man, to sponsor the effort of the Amer-| 


ican Red Cross to raise by public contri- 


bution $10,000,000 for relief of the suf- | 


ferers in the drought-stricken States. 


In announcing the appointment of the 
committee, President Hoover declared 
that “we are faced with a national emer- 
gency” in which the people in the 
drought-stricken areas “are not in a posi- 
tion adequately to help themselves, and 
must look to their fellow citizens.for tem- 
porary assistance.” 


The announcement follows in full text: 
At the request of Honorable John Bar- | 


ton Payne, the Chairman of the Red 
Cross, the President has invited a com- 
mittee of leading citizens to sponsor and 
aid the National Red Cross and its local 
chapters in the drive for funds in aid 


j 
\ 


of the drought sufferers. Acceptances 
jhave so far been received from: * 

Hon, Calvin Coolidge, Honorary Chair- 
man. 
Hon 
Hon 
Hon 
| Gen 
Gen 


. John Barton Payne, Chairman. 
. Alfred E. Smith, Vice Chairman. 
- John W. Davis, Vice Chairman. 
. John J, Pershing, Vice Chairman. 
- Abel Davis, Vice Chairman. 
Members. 
| William E. Boeing, Seattle, Wash. 
William Butterworth, Moline, Ill. 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn. 
Herbert J. Case, New York City. 
Harvey C. Couch, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Winthrop Murray Crane, Jr., Dalton, 
Mass. 
William H. Crocker, San Francisco. 
George Howard Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 
Charles I. Denechaud, New Orleans. 
Charles Donnelly, St. Paul, Minn. 
| George Eastman, Rochester, N. Y. 
' Howard W. Fenton, Chicago, 





{Continned on Page 3, Column 2. 


The recommen “for the exclusion 
and expulsion of alien communists would 
be catried out under the provisions of a 
bill (H. R. 16296) introduced Jan. 17 by 
Representative Bachmann. The bill pro- 
vides that subdivision (A) of section 1 
of the act of Oct. 16, 1916, as amended 
by the Act of June 5, 1920, (Title 8, 
Sec, 137, United States Code) be 
amended to read as follows: “(A) 
Aliens who are anarchists or commu- 
fists. *% > +” 

The report recommends that the 
authority of the Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice be enlarged 
“for the purpose of keeping in constant 
touch with the revolutionary propaganda 
and activities of the Communists in the 
United States,” and that additional ap- 
propriations be made for skilled agents 
to devote their entire time to such work. 

It is proposed that the immigration 
laws be a strengthened to prevent the 
admission of communists; to provide for 
immediate deportation of all alien com- 
munists, with additional appropriations 
for “vigorous handling” of such cases; 
to forbid the naturalization of a com- 
munist; to cancel the citizenship of a 
communist; to deny reentry to an alien 
who has visited Russia to secure training 
in communist dosirines. 

Restrictions On Publications 


It is recommended that the Post Office 
laws be strengthened to prevent the 
all publications advocating revolutionary 
communism; that the Interstate Com- 
merce laws be amended to prohibit trans- 
portation of such publications; and that 
a law be enacted to prosecute commun- 
ists or other organizations, newspapers, 
etc., in the spreading of false rumors 
for the purpose of causing runs on banks, 

Restriction or elimination of the use 


‘] 


y 
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Hazards in Military 
Flying Are Reduced 


Operations Show 1,000 Per 
Cent Safety Increase 


Safety in aerial operations of the Air 
Corps has shown a 1,000 per cent in- 
crease in the last decade, the Department 
of War announced Jat. i7, and during 
the last six months of 1930 there were 
16,903 hours flown for each fatal acci- 
dent. 

A total of 11 fatal accidents occurred 
between July 1 and Dec. 31, the an- 
houncement cxplained, and nearly 50 
per cent of these were due to air colli- 
sions. This fact, the announcement 
pointed out, indicates that military fly- 
ing is “much more hazardous” than come 
mercial aviation. 

The increased safety for the first half 
of the fiscal year 19381 was shown by a 
comparison with the record for the com- 
plete fiscal year 1930 when but 8,700 
hours were flown per fata! accident. The” 
record for 1921, the Department showed, 
was 1,718 hours. 

Safety statistics »ecently made publi¢ 
by the Bureau of Aeronautics, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, show that during the 
fiscal year 1930 naval aviators flew a 
total of 19,070 hours to each fatal acci- 
dent and were in the air 14,832 hours to 
each fatality. ; 

The announcement of the Department 
of War follows in full texi: 

Increasing the safety of flying opera- 
tions 1,000 per cent within the space of 
19 years is a record which the Army Air - 
Corps can point to with considerable sat- 
istaction. Statistics just compiled by the 
Air Corps show that during the six 
months’ period from July 1 to Dee. 31, 


{Continued on Page & Column-é.] - 
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: ~ For M r. Davis Divergent Sentiment Toward Prohibition Is Set Forth in 


a 


Maintains Rapid 
Growth in Sales Other Bills Would Provide Tariff on Petroleum Importa- 


»v Nye Committee Is Told That 
Interest Centered on Con- 
gressional and State Sen- 
ate Campaigns 


uv 

Testifying concerning 1930 campaign 
vactivities in four’ Pennsylvania counties, 
Vincent R. Smith of Greenberg, Pa., Jan. 
17, told the Senate Committee Investi- 
gating Campaign Expenditures that the 
local party organizations in those coun- 
ties did not interest themselves in the 

senatorial election. 
“Not one penny was spent in West- 
moreland County for Mr. Davis,” Mr. 
Smith testified, referring to Senator 
- Davis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania. He ex- 
‘plained he had served with the local 
organizations for the counties of West- 
moreland, Washington, Fayette and 
Green. The interest in those counties 
centered, outside ef the governorship, in 
the congressional and State Senate can- 

,didates, he stated. 
The Congressional and State Senate 
candidates were willing to finance their 
im@fies in order to. have place in 
anization with Senator Da- 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
Chairman of the Committee, read from 
tabulations showing that no report had 
been filed for Green County, that re- 
ceipts for Fayette County had been $10,- 

900 and for Washington County $11,000. 

The North Dakota Senator announced 
that the Committee will continue its 
Pennsylvania hearings Jan. 22. 

Expenditures Analyzed 

Testimony regarding the Pennsylvania 
inquiry given late Jan. 16 follows: 

+ Judge James B. Drew, of the Superior 
Court, of Pittsburgh, told the Commit- 
‘tee that nine-tenths of the expenditures 
in the primary campaign was spent to 
nominate Francis Shunk Brown for the 
governorship of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Davis “had no fight,” he said, adding that 
“if Mr. Davis had remained at his desk! 
and not spent a cent, he would have been 
elected.” Judge Drew testified that he 
had been a candidate sponsored by the! 
same organization and that he had con- 
tributed between $7,000 and $8,000 to 
the campaign. 

.- Edward Martin, of Washington, Pa.,| 

chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, declared that it was improper to 
charge Senator Davis with all of the 
expenditure. He asserted that Mr. 
Davis: “had the best background of any 
candidate in several years in Pennsyl- 
vania.” pointing out that both labor and 
eo “seemed to have confidence in 
him. 

Senator Nye inquired whether the elec- 
tion campaign could not have been con- 
ducted at less expense. 

“TI have always been opposed to the 
use of large expenditures because re-! 
sults are not gained from it,” Mr. Martin 
stated. “Most of the organizations 
are of a mushroom growth and those in 
charge are not familiar with handling 
the expenditures,” He expressed the be- 
lief that the result would have been the; 
saMie-{f Tess nidéney had heen expended, 
though fewer votes probably would have 
been cast. 

_ Senator Nye stated that he believed 
in a State like Pennsylvania a candidate 
“hasn’t a ghost of a chance without a 
political organization back of him.” Mr. 

Martin responded that he had learned a 
good deal from organization workers in 
western States. ; 

Campaign Workers Testify 

Samuel L. McFetridge, publisher, of 
Philadelphia, testified that he had a 
printing bill of $74,806 against the 
mrewe- Dats organization, which is un- 
paid. 
to Senator Davis, he testified, is $24,656. 
However, from this figure should be sub- 
tracted $20,062, which was for 150,000 
conies: of a book sent into Illinois and 
not properly attributable to the Penn- 
sylvania campaign, he stated. 

David J. Reedy, of Scranton, who stated 
that he had been retained by Gifford 
Pinchot, governor-elect, to Jook after 
his interests in his section, testified that 
142 legal votes were listed in one dis- 
trict in the Dixon City borough; and that 
the election count showed more than 
600. He said that in another district 
the ballots were burned. 
however, he said the court rejected the 
vote. 

Robert C. Miner, State treasurer of 
the Liberal party, told the Committee 
that his organization had been interested 
only in the governorship election and had 
not concerned itself with the senator- 
oe . He testified to a total expenditure 


of 
Senator Nye placed in the record a 


statement from Robert M. Estes, deputy ! 


commissioner of internal revenue, to the 
effect that he had solicited no funds from 
Government employes in connection with 
the payment of $2,000 to the Independ- 
ent Publishing Co., for a special edition 
of “The Fellowship Forum,” national 
weekly newspaper. 


Business Tide Turned. 
Says Louis K. Liggett 


United Drug Company Head 
Expresses Views to President 


a 


_President Hoover was informed Jan.! 
17 by Louis K. Liggett, of Boston, pres-| 


ident of the United Drug Company, that 
in bis opinion business was “off bottom” 
and thet the tide of prosperity had set 
in again. ‘ 

My. Liggett, who was summoned to 
the White House to discuss business 
conditions with President Hoover, stated 

orally, however, following his call, that 
politics is proving a drawback to a 
‘speedy recovery of business. 

“f think we are off bottom and that 
the tide of prosperity is now coming in,” 
Mr, Liggett said he told the President. 
“The only trouble is, however, that the 


General Debate on Measure Making Appro- 
priations for Four Departments 


ill.; Linthicum . 
Md.; Mead (Dem.,), of ffalo, N. Y.; 
Black (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 


(Dem.) 


of Baltimore, 
Bu 


hibition;” “he ‘said. 


stool 


pigeons, 
lers. The Representatives: ‘from 


| ; “We ‘throw skilled 
jmechanigs out:of. work, but we employ 
wire tappers: and rela 
the 


Rate of Progress Unabated, 


A number of Menibers-of the House,{add to thé jobs in the Bureau of Pro-| » Federal Data Show, With 
Representatives Igoe (Dem:), of Chicago, | 


Sets Already Sold 


Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., con- | Northwest: let the eastern farmers turn 


tributed to a symposium of views*on pro- | ir ap 
hibition in the House Jan, 17.° The dis-| California farmers turn their grapes! jp Turkey. The average fee, however, 


their apples 


nto apple-jack and the 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


cussion was-under latitude of general de-| into wine, but they will not let their | is between $3 and $4. 


bate on the four-department appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 16110) ‘making appro- 
priations for the Department of ‘Justice 
along with the Departments of State, 
Commerce ‘and Labor, 


Mr. Linthicum, leader of the anti- 
prohibition bloe in’ the House, held in 
his hand a copy of a book entitled “State 
Cooperation,” issued; he said, by the 
| Bureau of Prohibition just prior to the 
| transter of that Bureau from the Treas- 
jury to the Department of Justice. He 
|} said the book is a plea for better co- 
| operation of the States with the Federal 


| 


| Government in prohibition enforcement. 


| It showed, he said, that there are 200,- | 


000 State and local officers who could 
help enforce prohibition and. the Fed- 
| eral Government had less than 2,000 field 


| men available. 


Declares ‘Plea’ in Booklet 
Violates Constitution 


“It is clearly a plea for the State 
and local governments to take over the 
entire job of prohibition enforcement,” 
Mr. Linthicum said. In this booklet 
the agents of the Federal, Prohibition 
Enforcement Bureau are encouraged and 
instigated to cooperate with State and 
local officials, to violate the plain. and 
emphatic provisions of the Federal Con- 


own farmers, turh their barley. hops, and | 


|cotn’ into ‘beer, 
\fruits trump the grains. 
give the city 


'present to the Antisaloon League. 
present. to the Anti-Saloon League. 


ap 
| Representative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., stated that the press has 


ing along with “the triumvirate” in 


them give him something really good. 

| Mr, Blanton said he should demand liber- 
alization of the rules and if he did-so he 
| himself, Mr, Blanton, would support the 
| movement. 


| Representative William E. Hull (Rep.), | 


‘of Peoria, Ill., asked if Mr. Blanton 
would back’ Mr. LaGuardia in advocating 
the repeal of prohibition. Mr. Blanton 
replied that he would not. Mr, La- 
Guardia said he wished to inform Mr. 


You would not | 


| zens, then what happens? 


stitution and Statutes. 

“It is always the citizen who is the 
victim of the conspiracy,” Mr. Linthi- 
cum said. “His rights are to be de- 
stroyed by any sort of device that can 
land him in jail. If the officers of: the 
States viewing the prohibition mess as 
disreputable, reject the pleas of the Fed- 
eral Government to enter into the con- 
spiracy to destroy the rights of the citi- 
The Federal 
Government proceeds to violate the law) 
by setting up a speakeasy to entrap the 


Of House Members 
police, sheriff or constable so that he at 


can be put in jail.” ‘Reapportionment Bill Intro- 
Representative I@®e referred to a re-| : 
cent cartoon in a Chicago newspaper de- duced by Representative 
picting “Uncle Sam” nailing up a sign Thurston, of Iowa. Pro- 
vides Total of 475 


Hull that he had views on other quest- 
ions than ‘prohibition. 


Measure Proposes 
Increase in Number 


requesting a leader to guide the destinies 
of these United States, 

“This opportunity,” Mr. Igoe said, “is 
knocking at the door of..the Supreme 
Court. They can, if they will, hand 
down a decision with just two words 
“decision affirmed.” The decision to 
which reference is made is that handed 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
ment among the Members of the Hous2 
for an increase in the membership. 
He stated the legislation enacted dur- 


| countries. 


| world today, 


States. 
|casting stations throughout the world is 
}estimated in the neighborhood of $29,- 
| 000,000, of which one-half is represented 
| by stations in this country. 

Types of Receivers 

Socket-power sets account for 52 per 
|cent of the total number in use in North} 
America, for about one-half of the sets | 
in Europe, and one-quarter of those in| 
South America. Crystal seis are few- 
est in North and South America, repre- 
|senting 1 and 2 


the ratio is around 20 per cent. 

| In the majority of countries outside 
|of the United States and Canada, the 
|cost of broadcasting is paid by a sys- 
tem of license fees levied on the radio 
;sets in use. These fees range from as 
low as 59 cents in France to as high 
as $44 per set in Turkey. The average 
|license fee, however, runs between $3 
jand $4. As there are approximately 
1/11 million radio sets in Europe, it is 
apparent that the amount paid yearly 
|by radio fans in that area is between 
40 and 45 million dollars. There is a 
definite trend in some foreign countries 
|toward adopting the American system 
lof a sponsored program. Most foreign 
}countries, however, prefer to retain the 
|license fee system, having a prejudice 
against mixing advertising with radio 
entertainment. 

Type of Programs 

| Referring to the type of foreign broad- 


More Than 24 Million 


yf | he yull text of an authorized sum- 
Undet prohibjtion the! mary of Mr. Batson’s analysis follows: 
Selectivity is a primary requisite in 
ity poor $15,000,000 to keep | radio sets designed for use in Europe. 
|from starving, but you are giving $11.-|in the United States the system of chain 
000,000 to prohibition as_a_ birthday | proadcasting whereby identical programs 
|are broadeast by large stations in vari- 
}ous parts of the country makes this at- 
Representative Mead drew a_ parallel | tyjbute of Jesser importance. In Europe, 
between what he termed the wholly in-| on the other hand, there is little or no 
adequate avpropriations for the Bureau | chain broadcasting; the large broadcast- | 
,of Labor Statistics ofthe Department | ing stations enjoy absolutely clear chan- : ‘ ; 
of Labor in behalf of American working- | nels and the radio “fn is able to choose| and to enforce its own orders in relation 
men and the pouring out of millions of | his entertainment from a wide field of | to industry. 

propriations in behalf of. prohibition. | programs coming from many different | 


More than 24 million radio sets, rep-|leged that, while the domestic producers 
|announced that Representative LaGuar- | resenting a value of approximately $1,- 
dia (Rep.), of New York City, is g0-/ 500,000,000, are in use throughout the 
j Forty-five per cent of the 
|charge of the House for certain’ priv-| world total, or 10,500,000 sets, with a 
ileges but- Mr. LaGuardia should make | value of $676,000,000, are in the United 
The total investment in bread- 


} per cent respectively, 
and highest in Russia and Turkey where 


tions and Also W ould Place an Embargo to Exclude 


Foreign 


resolution adopted by the conference, Mr. 
Brown sta orally. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
stated orally Jan. 17 that he believes an 
investigation of the controversy between 
large and small oil companies should be 
made on the basis of the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act,-and that he may introduce 
a resolution for such an investigation. 

‘He has considered introducing such a 
resolution, he said, but his duties on the 
| Campaign Fund Investigation Committee 
have precluded his taking part in such 
an oil investigation. Mr: ye made his 
statement in connection with his pending 
amendment to the Clayton Act which 
| would extend the judicial arm of _ the} 
Government to the Federal Trade Com- 
g it to act as a court 





| mission, empowerin 


At the sessions of the Governors’ Oi! 
| Relief Conference various speakers al- 


were curtailing their production to solve 
the problem of oversupply of oil, four 
large concerns were importing large 
| quantities of oil and refined products. 

Ill effects of foreign competition with 
domestic petroleum in the United States 
will be felt also in the bituminous coal 
industry, E. B. Reeser, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute, told the 
Conference in a telegram. He said pres- 
ent conditions will force the abandon- 
ment of 150.000 oil wells. and-the oil 
reserves in these wells will be lost un- 
less some relief action is taken. 


The. troubles of the oil industry are 
reflected in agriculture, manufacturifg 
land practically every other industry, the 
|Oklahoma Legislature stated in urging 
an oil tariff. 

Recommendations that a tariff be im- 
| posed on petroleum and refined products, | 
lor that imports of erude oil be restricted | 
‘to 20 per cent of the 1928 imports and 
limports of refined products barred, were 
made in a petition adopted Jan. 16 by 
the conference. The full text of these 


| recommendations is printed on page 10.) 


| Appeal Is Made 
For Oil Tariff 


A resolution adopted by the confer- 
lence at its session of Jan. 16, appealing 
| specifically to certain Senators and 
| Members of the House to aid in obtain- 
ling an oil tariff, was made public by 
ithe conference Jan, 17 as follows: 
| “We, the delegates of the Governors’ 
| Oil Conference assembled in Washing- 
D. C., on Jan. 16, 1931, respectfully 
petition the United States Senate and | 
House of Representatives that this ses- 


} 








| ton, 


Product 
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send a copy of this petition to the United 
States Senators and Representatives in 
Congress heretofore named or desig- 
nated. 

,(Signed) “Harold. McGugin, Kansas; 
F P. Gore, Oklahoma;. Ed. R. Mayer, 
exas,” 


Messages Received 


From Commerce Chambers 
Messages advocating a tariff or em- 
bargo on oil and its products were re- 
ceived by the Conference from State and 
city chambers of commerce, and organi- 
zations of oil producers throughout the 
oil-producing regions, The Legislature 
of Oklahoma passed a resolution recom- 
mending that Congress impose a tariff 
and grant other relief to the industry. 
The organizations which sent tele- 
grams advocating a tariff or embargo 
included the chambers of commerce of 


the State of Oklahoma and the State of | 


Kansas; of Amarillo, San Antonio, Port 
Arthur, and Wichita Falls, Texas; Tulsa, 
Enid, Drumright, Cushing, Blackwell, 
Edmond, Ardmore, Okmulgee, Ada, Dun- 
can, Chickasha, Sapulpa, and Ponca City, 
Oklahoma; Long Beach and Fresno 
County, California; Roswell, Albuquer- 
que, and Artesia, New Mexico; Osawa- 


Use of Embassy 


Ambassador to Italy Signs 
Purchase Contract With 
Fascist Party for ‘Office 
And Residence Buildings 


At a cost_of approximately. $1,000,000 
the United States has. bought two build- 
ings in: Rome to..be used for the offices 
and residence of the American Embassy, 
the Department of State announced Jan. 
17. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

The Department of State yesterday 
(Jan, 16), received information from the 
American Ambassador in Rome, Mr. John 
W. Garrett, that there was signed on 
Jan. 15 an agreement between this Gov- 
ernment as vendee and the Fascist Party 
as vendor for the transfer of a site with 
two buildings for an office for all Amer- 
ican officials and for the American Am- 
bassador’s residence in Rome. The con- 
sideration involved approximates 21,000,- 
000 lira, a little over $1,000,000. The 
property is now improved with two iden- 
tical, well-built houses, one of which, 
on the corner of Via Veneto directty 
across the street from the Excelsior 
Hotel, from the Ambassadors’ Hotel, anid 
diagonally across from the Commercial 
Bank and the Bank of Labor, is to be 
used for the offices of the American Em- 


tomie, Wellsville, Paola, Topeka, and 
Wichita, Kansas; Little Rock and El 
Dorado, Arkansas; and Ashland, Ken- 
tucky. 

Other organizations which sent tele- 
grams favoring the program were the 
Midcontinent Oil and Gas Association, 
Southern Oklahoma Oil and Gas Asso-| 
ciation, Oklahoma Petroleum Marketers 


bassy, the Consulate General, the Mili- 
tary Attache, the Naval Attache and the 
Commercial Attache. In the other house 
will be the residence for the American 
Ambassador. 

The area purchased has a frontage 
of 147 feet on the broad Veneto Street 
for the office building, and runs back 
515 feet along Boncompagni to Lucullo 


Association, Central Pennsylvania Oil 
Producers Association, which said it rep- 
resents 31,000 wells; Middle District Oil 
Producers Association of Pennsylvania; 
Southeastern Ohio Oil and Gas Producers 


Association, Southeast Missouri Oil Mar- | 
am | Figuring the value of the two houses al- 


keters Association, Illinois Petroleum 
Marketers Association, Kansas Oil Men’s 
Association, Independent Oil Men of 
Am@ica, South Dakota Independent Oil 
Men’s Association, Independent Oil As- 
sociation of Oklahoma; New York State 
Oil Producers Association, Rocky Moun- 
tain Oil and Gas Association, Bristow 
(Oklahoma) Oil and Gas Committee, 
Oklahoma Oil Association, Mississippi 
State Board of Developmen , Chicago 
Oil Men’s Club, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, and South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. 

E. B. Reeser, president of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, also tele- 
graphed his support of a tariff on pe- 


production. 


| Both Measures 





|. by 


| Amendment be repealed. 


down recently by Judge Clark of New 
Jersey in which he stated the prohibi- 
tion law and the 18th Amendment were 
not constitutional, 

“This decision would be beneficial to 
the farmer as well as it would be to the 
manufacturer. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of men would be employed in the 
breweries and every other allied i 


now is the time for that leadership to be 
displayed by members of the Supreme 
Court,” Mr. Igoe declared. 

“A charge has been made by one of 
the leaders of the dry movement,” Mr. 


| Igoe concluded, “that the ‘wets’ are hope- 
lessly divided on any substitute to re-jsenatives shall be composed of 475 Mem- 
place prohibition should the Eighteenth] bers, to be apportioned 
The public, I/}eral States as 


am sure, is convineed that it will not take 
11 years to work out a solution of the 
liquor problem that will be far superior 


Lec in other countries — having 
try. If that cartoon has any significance | podies — 


ing the last session of Congress giving casting programs, the report shows that | 


the President the authority to reappor-ja sort of “universal” program has been|: 


tion the representation in Congress,| adopted similar, to that used in the} 
gave this authority provided the Tist|United States, consisting of music, ad-| 
Congres does not act. He also pointed; dresses, and informative talks. Even| 
Cofigress does not act. He also pointed sports and news events are now put on 
be increased owing to the increase in the air by forcign stations, although not 
the work, especially since the war. to the extent prevailing*in this country. | 

The apportionment of representatives; American radios are generally re-| 


he said, shows that each of those | of foreign makes. In European manu- 
representatives have fewer constituents | facturing countries most of the sets in 
use are of domestic origin. After the 
United States, England and Germany 
have made the greatest advance in radio 
development and each has built up a) 
substantial export trade in radio sets 
and equipment. 

| The United States today is the world’s 
largest exvorter of radios, and during 
lthe last three years has made striking} 
gains in this field, Forcign sales rose 
from something more than $9.000.000 


| than Members of the House of Represen- 


'tatives of the United States. 


| The bill follows in full text: 


Be it enacted, etc., that after the third 
| day of March, 1933, the House of Repre- 


mong the sev- 
, follows: Alabama, 16; 
| Arizona, 2; Arkansas, 7; California, 22; 
| Colorado, 4; Connecticut, 6; Delaware, 1; 


| Florida, 6; Georgia, 11; Idaho, 2; Ili- 


2 


- 


land Caraway 


Berger ss ESE ie Bteat-majerity es and the Representatives from 


: rt 
sion of Congress give the American oil | Termed Necessary 
industry relief from foreign competition. 

“We particularly appeal to Senators | in full. text: 

Watson and Robinson and the Represen-| “Regret impossible attend conference 
tatives from Indiana; Senators Robinson | As a strong adherent of true conserva. 
and the Representatives|tion am 
from Arkansas; Senators Johnson and |conditions 
Shortridge and the Representatives from | mand conti 
Salifornia;...Senators Waterman and jin t 

{protective tariff on petroleum and its 


Colorado; Senators Glenn and Deneen | products. Neither program in itself will 
and the Representatives from Illinois; | relieve the situation. We must have 
Senators Capper and McGill and the Rep-|both in order to prevent the elimina. 
resentatives from Kansas; Senators|tion of the great multitude of independ- 
Barkley and Williamson and the Repre-|ent and small company operators. 

sentatives from Kentucky; Senators; “The operation of at least 150,000 
Broussard and Ransdell and the Repre-/wells cannot continue on present un- 
sentatives’ from Louisiana; Senators|remunerative prices. Abandonment of 
Walsh and Wheeler and the Representa-|these wells would undoubtedly cause 
tives from Montana; Senators Cutting | permanent loss of all the reserves re- 
and Bratton and the Representatives |maining in the area covered by these 
from New Mexico; Sentaors Pine and | wells, It should be remembered that 


nuance of proration programs 


His telegram to the conference follows | 


in. the several States, augmented. by -a‘ 


The amount of this attributable} 


In this case,| 


0,401, spent chiefly for advertising. | 


to the present prohibition law.” |nois, 29; Indiana, 13; Iowa, 10; Kansas, 
7; Kentucky, 10; Louisiana, 8; Maine, 3; 
| Maryland, 6; Massachusetts, 16; Michi- 
}gan, 19; Minnesota, 10; Mississippi, 8; 
| Missouri, 14;.Montana, 2; Nebraska, 5; 
‘Nevada, 1; New Hampshire, 2; New 


“> 


‘Eleven Years of Revolt’ 
Charged by Mr. Black 
Rpresentative Black, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Wave had 11 years of corruption, waste, | 49; North Carolina, 12; North Dakota, 3: 
bigotry, brutality, racketeering and re-| Ohio, 26; Oklahoma, 9; Oregon, 4; Penn- 
volt. | sylvania, Rhode Island, South 
He said “the Holy Rollers of prohibi-| Carolina, 7; South Dakota, 3; Tennes- 
tion are now celebrating their 11 years} see, 10; Texas, 23; Utah, 2; Vermont, 1; 
of reform and Al Capone is still doing! Virginia, 9 Washington, 6; West Vir- 

business at the old stand.” ginia, 7; Wiséonsin, 11; Wyeming, 1. 
“We throw men out of jobs in Navy Sec. 2, That in each State entitled un- 
yards, arsenals and post offices, but we|der this apportionment to more than one 
|Representative, the Representatives to 
the Seventy-third and each subsequent 
|Congress shall be clected by districts 
;composed of a contiguous and compact 
| territory, and containing as nearly as 


(Dem.), of 


on, 
oy 


». 
3 


Restriction Is Urged 
On Foreign Foods 


| tant s. The said district shall be equal 
;to the number of Representatives to 
|which such State may be entitled in 
|Congress, no district clecting more than 
jone Renresentative. 


Sec. 3, That in case of an increase in 


Proposed Embargo Would Ap- 
ply Until March, 1932 


of 


| Representative Burtness (Rep.); 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., in an address in 
the House Jan. 17, advocated favorable 
action on his bill (H. R. 15595) to place | 
an embargo on wheat, flour, feed grains, | 
butter, oleomargarine, and butter sub-| By Branches of 
stitutes until Mar. 1, 1932, - 
, Mr. Burtness said that Alexander | 
zegge, chairman of the Federal Farm 1 re 
Board, recently recommended an em-| Students From Many U niver 
bargo on wheat, and Samuel McKelvie, | 
a member of the Board, also made simi- | 
lav recommendations. He quoted Mr. 
McKelvie as saying that some action in| 
ths dieetion is dereed £0 stop the| in addition to fs many executive, loge 
This embargo is necessary, said Mr |lative, judicial, and administrative func- 
Leica ae omaaan oe "th y, soatat fies . | tions also plays the role of a university, 
urtness, because of the prevalling | 4 fact which few Americans realize, the 
prices. | educational consultant of the Federal Of- 
“I do not believe in an embargo as a|fice of Education. Maris M. Profitt, 
permanent thing,” he said. | stated orally Jan, 17. 
“IT -have included no commodities’ in Within the Bureau of Standards and 
my bill which are not produced in this }the Department of Acriculture classes 
country to meet domestic demands. I! ave organized and lectures delivered to 


The Government of the United States 


take no markets from American. farm- jhundreds of students, Mr. Profitt ex- | 


ers.” |plained. The Library of: Congress fa- 


cilitates graduate study and its advisors 


‘als ag oe , a. ie |are récognized by eiminent institutions of 
Californians Testify at PS earetie: 


Public Land Hearing Graduate study courses in physies, 


bill (H. R. 11969) to withdraw about | curricuT® ‘at the Bureau of Standards, 


ha - bby . r . r r 
told the House “we) Jersey, 16; New Mexico, 2; New York, | 


jnracticable an equal number of inhabi-}| 


Graduate Courses in Science Offered 


ular Curricula of Bureaus 


F 7 |mathematics, and chemistry are offered | 
Witnesses testifying in behalf of the! students and employes under organized 


| Mr. 


Additional in- 


tide is not coming in rapidly enough.| 182,300 acres of desert and homestead 
The American business man is getting | land for the benefit of Los Angeles wa- 
~ his tail feathers off the ground,” | tershed, were heard by the House Com- 
Mr. Liggett also said he informed the! mittee on Public Land, Jan. 17. 
President that reports from his chain| The witnesses explained that it is the 
of stores in sections of the country| purpose under the bill to withdraw the 
where the automobile industry had been| area in Owens Valley and Mono Basin, 
hard hit by the business depression! surrounding the 225,000 acres now held 
«showed that their business was up to the| by the city, from occupation under the 
average of other business. “Our state-|-Homestead and desert land laws, 
ment for the year,” said Mr. Liggett.| A request was made during the -hear- 
“will show a very satisfactory condition.”| ing that opponents of the bill be given a 
Conditions in the automobile industry! hearing. Those testifying in behalf of 
were touched upon by Mr. Liggett in his|the bill included, beside Representative 
. discussion of the business situation with Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., au- 
the President. “I should be rreatly dis- thor of the measure and a member of 
appointed.” Mr. Liggett said ‘if the au-|the Committee, Kenneth K. Scott, Dep- 
tomobile industry does not show eonsid-|ufy Attorney for the City of Angeles; 


Profitt pointed out. 
formation made available .by the con- 
sultant follows: 

For 22 years courses in physics, chem- 
istry, and mathematics have been offered 
by the Bureau of Standards. The work 
is carried out on a semiofficial basis both 
to train members of the staff for.more 
efficient service and for the instruction 
of graduate students in specialized sub- 
| jects.. At present 154 students attend 
| these @asses. 
| The Act of .Congress'in 1901 declared 
that facilities for study and reseerch in 
Government Departments shall be af- 
| forded to scientific investigators and to 
}duly. qualified individuals and students 
|in accordance. with such rules and re- 


in 1927 to $12,000.000 in 1928, while 
the exnort fieure for 1929 was more 
than $23,000,000. Figures for the first | 
10 months show total sales of radios and | 
equipment in foreien markets had a} 
ivalue of $17,800,000. 
<aninitipimmtidemimunrnnnmnnnalind 
the number of Representatives in any 
State under this apportionment such ad- 
ditional Representative or Representa- | 
tives shall be elected by the State at | 
large and the other Representatives by 
‘the districts now prescribed by law until | 
such State shall be redistricted in the 
manner provided by the laws thereof and | 
in accordance with the rules enumerated | 
in section 2 of this act; and if there be 
}no change in the number of Representa- 
|tives from a State, the Representatives 
thereof shal! be elected from the district 
/now prescribed by law until such State 
shall be redistricted as herein prescribed. 
Sec. 4. That candidates for Repre- 
sentative or Representatives to be} 
elected at large in any State shall be 
nominated in the same manner as candi- 
dates for Governor unless otherwise pro- | 
| vided by the laws of such State. 





Federal Government | 


sities Attend Lectures in Reg: | 


started in 1908 and it steadily exnanded. | 
The confidence of educators in the high 
standard of work offered led universities 
to encourage their graduate students do- 
ing special research in Washington to | 
lattend these courses. In a single year 
| 46 graduate students working towafd | 
| the doctor’s degree, representing 14 uni- | 
versities, including Johns Hopkins, Har- 
vard. Michigan, Yale, Princeton, Munich, 
and Paris, weve duly accredited by their | 
universities for the studies pursued at 
| the Bureau of Standards. 

At the Bureau within the physics 
cycle, courses on theoretical mechanics, 
electricity and magnetism, and advanced 
optics are offered. Within the mathe- 
matics cycle, courses on the theory of 
functions, differential equations, and 
fourier series are offered. These, as do 
also those on chemistry, break up into 
| different subjects, 

Courses in the Bureau of Standards 
are open to all persons prepared and 
| qaalified for them. Fees are $25 for the 
full 60 lecture courses. For each 30 lec- 
ture course, the feéis $15. Payment of 
| fees is allowed in two installments. 

Not only have these courses improved 
the scientific capacity of the members of 
the Bureau staff attending them, but 
they have aided students from various | 
universities doing research to qualify | 
for the doctorate from their resident | 
university, in some instances thousands 
of miles away from their research ac- 
tivity. ‘ 
| Thus, the bureaus with their lecture 


| 


| 


} | 





erable improvement this year over last.|E. A. Bayley, assistant engineer for the|strictions as the heads of Departments | staff, curricula, libraries, laboratories, 


I do. not: think the improvement will be|city,.and Ralph Criswell, special: agent 


marked, however, until after April.” lof Los Angeles. 


\*"¢ Bureaus may prescribe. 


and student body are, in a true’ sense, 


The work of the Bureau of Standards! worthy of the name university, ; 


House Group Given 


Thomas and the Representatives from jan advance in the price of crude would 
Oklahoma; Senators Fess and Bulkley |cause relatively small advance in price 
and the, Rapasoestatives from ane: ae ees to consumer aren, of the 
ators Reed an avis and e Repre-} e price now paid by the con- 
sentatives from Pennsylvania; Senators |sumer is composed largely Of taxes, 
Sheppard and Connally and the Repre- 
sentatives from Texas; Senators Hat-| 
field and Goff and the Representatives | 
from West Virgina; Senators Kendrick 
and Carey and the Representatives from 
Wyoming; Senators Wagner and Cope-| 
land and the Representatives from New 
York; Senators Vandenberg and Couzens 
and the Representatives from Michigan; | 
Senators McKellar and Brock and the 
Representatives from Tennessee; and | 
Senators Harrison and Stephens and| 
Representatives, from Mississippi; to 
take such steps and employ such means 
as are available under the rules of their 
respective Houses, to obtain this relief 
in the present session of Congress. 

“We further petition the members of 
the House of Representatives from the 
above-named States, for an organization 
of the House of Representatives of the 
72nd Congress, and in particular a} 
Speaker and a Ways and Means Com-| 
mittee, which will give the American | 
oil industry an immediate and fair} 
hearing on tariff protection or some other 
regulation and restriction on the impor- | 
tation of foreign crude oil and its re- 
fined products into the United States 
of America. 

“The Secretary is hereby directed to 


Unless relief is obtained through an em- 
bargo or tariff, further demoralization 
of the bituminous coal industry will be 
certain.” 


House of Representatives of Texas also 


me, 


y 
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Data, Says Banker 


William S. Gray Jr., New York, 
Replies to Committee 


New York, N, Y., Jan. 17.-Statements | 
have been made at the National City) 
Bank of New York ahd at the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust: Company that) |} 
Chas. E. Mitchell, chairman of thej 
board of the former, and George W. 
Davison, president of the latter, fur-| 
nished the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee at Washington with all 
of the information which they agreed 
to give. The statements were occa- 
sioned by reports of action taken Jan, 
16 by the Committee, toward investiga- 


Owen D. Younc 
CuarLes Evans Hucnes 
Epwarp W. Box 

Miss Bette Saerwin 
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freight charges, and cost of operations. | 


The conference was advised that the| 
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Street, on which the Ambassador’s resi- 
dence will front 165 feet. In the rear 


|of the property, Basilio Street has a 


frontage of 263 feet, so that adequate 
provision for future increased traftic is 
made with these three large frontages. 


ready standing at $200,000, which is 
their appraised value and a firure con- 
siderably lower than the replacement 
cost, the price of this land works out at 
$9 a square foot, which, for a business 
location in the heart of a city of the 
size and importance of Rome, is regarded 
as very reasonable. 


had adopted. a resolution in favor of an 
oi! taviff. ' 

The resolution passed by both houses 
of the Oklahoma Legislature, as tele- 
graphed to the conference, follows in 
full text: 


trolenes boil ogutttconnae of mruasine? | Resolution Adopted 


|'By Oklahoma Body 


” 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 2, 
Logan, a resolution memorializing 
Congress to enact a tariff on oil and 
its refined products, and to provide fur- 
ther relief for the oil industries. 
Whereas, business of practically every 
kind, not only in the State of Oklahoma, 


fully , persuaded that sseceen ee throughout the entire country, has 


in t{he petroleum industry de-| 


been directly affected- by the depressed 
condition of the oil industries, and espe- 
cially during recent months, and | 

Whereas, the unrestrained and Ghd 
sive importation of foreign oil is the 
principal cause of the industries’ pres- 
ent plight, especially in the State oy 
Oklahoma, and ' 

Whereas, it is estimated that in Oka- 


| homa in 1930 the total income from the 


production of crude oil was at least $50,- 
000,000 lower than it would have been 
under a propér oil tariff and 

Whereas, the annual royalty income, 
the bulk of which is paid to the farmers, 
is reduced in Oklahoma by several mil- 
lion dollars, and 

Whereas, Oklahoma gross production 
tax from 1930 operation will be lowered 
at least $2,000,000, and 4 

Whereas, banking, transportation, 
manufacturing, and practically every 
other type of business has been ad- 
versely affected by the present depressed 
condition of the oil industries; 

Whereas, the general unemployment 
situation has been very materially ag- 

[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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tion of its legal right to insist upon Van S. Merie-SMiTH Jesse H. Jones Szymoun H. Knox 


| the New York bankers supplying them 


with information alleged to have been 
promised at the time of their personal 
appearance and testimony before the 
Committee last Spring, but which had 
later been refused. (Details of the Com- 
mittee action are printed in the United 
States Daily of Jan, 16.) 

William S. Gray Jr., vice president of 
the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, speaking for Mr. Davison, who 
is out of the city, stated that informa- 





tion concerning the bank had been given 
to the Committee, 
tional City Bank said they saw no reason 
for any attempt to “force” Mr. Mitchell 
to supply further facts. 

Mr. Davison appeared before the Com- 
mittee in Washington on June 3, 1930, 
and Mr. Mitchell on June 11, 1930, 


" 
at 
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‘*Fund to Provide Red Cross Relief — 
To Receive Second Vote in Senate 
Sum of $25,000,000 Carried in Amendment to 


Interior Department Bill; Senator Reed 


Secures Reconsideration 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


it normally would get. We don’t want 
to destroy the Red. Cross as a voluntary 
organization which it always has been. 
That, is ynthinkable. ; 

“T.am.in favor of the amendment if 
the Red. Cross needs the money, but I 
fion’t. think Congress should obstruct; its 
efforts to follow out its traditional pol- 
icy. ,Besides, there may be other emer- | 
gencies in the future, and if Congress | 
votes money now it will have to vote it 
in the future because the Red Cross 
won't be able to get the contributions it 
hormally would receive.” 

By Feb. 9, Senafor Reed said, the Red 
Gross will know what funds it will have, 
and it,ean better. gauge: then than now 
how much additional, if any, will have to 
be made available. : 

, Senator Robinson, on the other hand, ; 
entered the contention that Congress 
ought to take the action now to assure 
safety in the matter of relief funds. He 
proposed to the Senate that there be fa- 

otable action for the further reason 

viat Congres will not be ‘in session pre- 
sumably after Mar. 4,-and the Arkan- 
sas Senator observed that conditions were 
growing worse at an “appalling rate.” | 
If there ‘is no action before adjournment, | 
Senator Robinson said, it might be too 
late for Congress to fulfill “its ob- 
ligation.” 


Previous Amendments 
Attached to Measure 


Amendments to the Interior appro- 
priation bill previously adopted, other 
than Senate Committee amendments, in- 
cluded: ; 

An. amendment making available im-! 
mediately $10,000 for leasé, pending pur- | 
chase, of additional lands for the Navajo 
Indians of Arizona. 

An increase for maintenance of Lees 
Ferry, Ariz., gaging station from $48,-| 
@00 to $50,000. 

An increase’in appropriations for ad- 
ditional school ‘buildings on-Indian res- 
ervations in Arizona from $5,000 to 
$6,500. 

Amendments were offered by Senator’ 
Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, chairman 
of a,special committee for the investi- 
gation of the Alaska Railroad, which 
were agreed to. One of these amend- 
ments increased the amount of the total 
appropriations ‘for the Alaska road 
Which would be available. for capital ex- 
periditures from $200,000: to $250,000, 
and authorized the use of $250,000 of 
the total appropriated for an investiga-| 
tion of mineral resources of Alaska, to| 
ascertain: the potential resources avail- 
able which will affect tonnage of the| 
road. | 

Under the terms of the bill as reported 
to the Senate, Sdnatér. Howell explained, | 
$1,000,000 was appropriated for the road, 
of which $800,000 was required to meet | 
the deficit, and only $200,000 was avail- | 
able for capital expenditures. 

Senate Committee amendments, pre- 
viously agreed to, increased the amount 
provided by the bill as it passed the 
ouse by approximately $500,000. 

Of this amount, $248,000 was inserted 
to provide for promotions in underaver- 
age grades for employes of the Depart- 
ment. 

The remaining increases were distrib- 
uted among the bureaus for administra- 
tive purposes. | 

The Senate Jan. 17 adopted an amend- 


| 


National Committee ; 
Will Aid Red Cross 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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ment submitted by Senator Thomas 
(Dem:), of Oklahoma, providing): $10,- 
000 for “any .special Indian public school 
which may be established for the edu- 
cation of Indian children. in full-blood 
communities where there are not ade- 
quate white day schools available for 
their attendance.” 

Two other amendments submitted by 
Senator Thomas also were agreed to, 
authorizing payments of $1,500 and $5,- 
000, respectively, to E. J. Van Court, 
attorney for the Creek Indians, and for 
the Seminole Indians, for services and 
expenses. 


A fourth,amendment for Indian school 
building construction and remodeling at 
Pawnee, Okla.,“ was ruled out of order 
on the grounds that no estimate of the 
proposal had: been submitted by the 
Budget Bureau and that no authorization 
had been made for the appropriation. 

Senator Thomas, contending that the 
amendment was not out of order, spoke 
urging its consideration. 


Senator Bingham Calls 


Amendment Bad Policy 


Opening debate on the Robinson 
amendment Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, opposed passage of the 
amendment on the grounds that it is 


; bad policy for the. Federal Government 


to depart from its general practice and 
invade a field that should be and gen- 
erally is adequately handled by such or- 
ganizations as the Red Cross. 
Expressing a realization that it is dif- 
ficult to speak against such a proposal 
since one’s motives in doing so might 
be questioned, or accusations of par- 
tisanship might be extended, Senator 
Bingham said that there “is no question 
but that suffering is prevalent, and that 
need of assistance from outside sources 
in many localities exists,” but that 


| throughout history it has been the prac- 


tice for such needs to be taken care of 
by. the Red Cross and similar organiza- 
tions, 

“It may be true,” he declared, “that 
the: American Red Cross. was .a. little 
slow in - getting started, and in realiz- 
ing the extent of suffering. The Red 
Cross‘ has been criticized. for its failure 
to appreciate the eondition.”’: He added, 
however, that.since the $10,000,000 ap- 
peal was issued, that no one, can -now 
claim that they no longer appreciate the 
need. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, questioned Senator Bingham with 
reference to a recent appropriation spon- 
sored by him for the relief of Porto 
Rico. Senator Bingham replied that that 
appropriation included no money for 
food, but went only for relief purposes 
similar to the recently enacted $45,000,- 
000 relief measure for drought-stricken | 
farm areas, : 

With regard to the food loan for Euro- | 
pean countries, mentioned by Senator 
McKellar, Senator Bingham said that 
there is “considerable difference when we 
relieve suffering on the part of peoples 
who can never bring pressure to bear on 
politically minded lawmakers.” 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
in supporting the amendment, said that 
he was “unable to understand how it can 
be said that this amendment can _ handi- 
cap the $10,000,000 drive of the Red 
oe when the drive is only two days 
° ha 

“After six weeks of ,effort on the part 
of the “Senate,” he said, “to obtain ré- 
lief, it is hard to understand how this 
particular amendment can handicap the 
Red Cross drive.” 

The Kentucky Senator referred to mes- 
sages from the State of Kentucky, 
pointing out prevailing conditions of 
suffering “‘among the purest strain of 
Anglo-Saxon blood in America, where 
the draft law did not have to be called 
into execution to get its quota of sol- 
diegs in the World.War.” He declared 
that the letters referred to, pleading] 
for Féderal aid, “speak the language 
of the people who do not under- 
stand constitutional technicalities which 
make it statesmanlike to feed mules, but 
not to feed suffering human beings.” 

“The charge is made,” he continued, 
“that because we have a heart in our} 
bosoms, that we are trying to filibuster 
an extra session.” He denied any desire 
to have an extra session, stating that 
‘Gf Congress knuckles down to duty it 
can ‘pass all necessary legislation, but 
while I do not desire one, I do not pro- 
pose to contribute to the. avoidance of 
one if the needs of the American people 
demand it.” , 

Senator McKellar, in supporting the 
proposal, criticized the stand taken by | 
John Barton Payne, chairman of the! 
Red Cross, adding that when the Red 
Cross building in Washington was con- 
structed, the Red Cross was willing to 


accept part of the cost from the Federal 
Government. 


Charge of Filibuster 


In Senate Denied 


Senator Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, 
said that “there is little difficulty in find- | 
ing a difference between this and former 
Federal relief programs.” 

“This is the first effort,” he said, “to 
appropriate money for relief. generally 
solely because there is a depression in 
the land and people are in distress.” 

Denying the argument that opposition 
to the proposal is based on the fact that 
it will increase taxation of the wealthy, 
Senator Hastings said that he felt satis- 
fied wealthy men in Congress will hesi- 
tate to vote against the proposal for 
fear of being charged with not wanting 
their taxes increased. 

Senator Gillette (Rep.), of Massachu- 
setts, in opposing the amendment, . said | 
that the proposal is “most unkind” jin 
its aim, since it has been only a few 
days since the Red Cross issued its ap- 
peal ‘for $10,000,000, which, when ob- 
tained, will: be adequate to meet the de- | 


Melvin. Traylor, . Chicago. 

Hon. Elbert Lee Trinkle, Roanoke, Va. 
_ Felix M. Warburg, New York City. 

Daniel G: Wing, Boston, Mass. 

Rabbi Stephen Samuel Wise, 
York City. 

A. F. Whitney, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Mary Woolley; Holyoke, Mass. 

Hon, Owen D.. Young, New York City. 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., Philadelphia. 

The President’s request read 
follows: , 

“T am appointing a Nation-wide com- 
mittee to sponsor the American Red 
Cross effort to raise ‘$10,000,000 for the 
relief -of the sufferers in ‘the drought- 
stricken areas. ‘Mr, Coolidge has con- 
sented to act as honorary chairman. 
Knowing your -public spirit, I am most 
gesirous that vou should be a member of 
this committee, 

“We are faced with a national emer- 
gency. Those in-need in our, larger cities 
are being and will be provided. for 
through the generosity and self-reliance 
of the citizens of those communities, The 
people, however, in the drought-stricken 
areas in 21 States are not in a position! mand for a long time to come. 
adequately to help themsélves, and must Further, he said, the Red Cross does | 
look to their fellqw citizens ‘for tempo-| good not only in affording reNef, but in 
rary, assistance, . persuading the public to take part gen- 

“The American way of meeting such a/ erally in relief, and that if this proposal 
relief problem has been through .volun-| is enacted, that spirit of voluntary relief 
tay effort. and. for many years this ef-| will be killed, and the Federal Govern- | 
forted has been centered in the American] ment will be looked to for future aid. 
Red Cross, created by the people them-} Calling attention to past actions 
selves to act in just such emergencies, It} taken by Congress to aid: industry and 
has'met its responsibilities magnificently | for the return of taxes, Senator Heflin 
in times of war and of peace, (Dem.), of Alabama, declared that “it 

“It is essential that we should main-| is so small to fight an appropriation of 
tain. the sound American tradition and | $25,000,000 when all of these other mil-| 
spirit of voluntary aid in such emergency | lions have been expended to aid those 
and should not undermine that spirit}in their business. while those who ask 

hich has made our Red Cross ‘the out-/| for this aid ask it to keep from starving, 

tanding guardian of our people in time} “Let the people answer the call of the 
of disaster, President for $10,000,000 for the Red 
“HERBERT HOOVER.” | Cross,” the Alabama Senator said. “That 


New 


as 











| while 
“wealthy people” refuse to give to the}ment of new industry, but that even| struction, 10 a, m. 


New Quarters for State H 


The building. which will be occupied as headquarters of the State Highway 
under construction at Atlanta, is shown in the above reproduction of the architect’s design. 
‘building, to be ready for occupancy in April, will cost $175,000 with equipments. 

neering and accounting offices of the Highway Board will be assembled in these quarters. 


New York Poultry 
Agency Held Guilty of 
Violating Trust Laws 


Federal Court of Appeals 
Also Affirms Conviction 
Of 67 Other Defendants 
In Tradé Case 


The conviction of the Greater New 
York Live: Poultry 
merce and 67 -other defendants. on a 
charge: of violating. the anti-trust laws 
by. conspiring torestrain tfade in live 
and freshly slaughtered. poultry has 
just been affirmed by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Cireuit, acording to.an announcement 
made at the Department of Justice Jan, 
17.. The Department’s statement follows 
in full-text: ° 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at New York has affirmed ‘the 
cénvietion of the Greater-New York Live 
Poultry Chamber of Commerce and 67 
other defendants. . This group was con- 
victed of violating the anti-trust law by 
conspiring to restrain trade in live and 
freshly slaughtered poultry. A number 
of persons convicted have already served 
jail sentences imposed upon them; some 


45 others prosecuted the present appeal | 
from conviction which*the Cireuit Court | 


of Appeals has just affirmed. » (Counsel 
for these defendants have indicated to 
the Government their intention to peti- 


tion the Supreme Court for a writ of | 


certiorari to review this judgment.) 
Activities of Defendants 


_ The activities of the defendants lead- 
ing to the conviction, which has just been 


affirmed, took place between the Sum-| 


mer of 1927 and the Summer of 1928. 
At that time, according to the evidence 
at the trial, the defendant chamber of 
commerce and its members entered into 
a conspiracy with the unions of poultry 
truckmen and poultry slaughterers to 
allocate customers. A levy of 1 cent 
per pound on every pound of kosher poul- 
try was made by the conspirators to de- 
fray the expenses of their organization. 
Numerous acts of violence took place and 
persons ..refusing to comply with the 
demands of: the: conspirators. were pre- 
vented from obtaining. poultry. at the 


railroad terminals and from transport- | 


ing it and selling it in New York. 


On August 19, 1928 a bomb exploded | 


at the home of ‘one of the persons: in 
the industry and the next day the gov- 
ernment filed an information against 
the principal defendants. 
perseded by an indictment which was 
returned Jan. 17. The trial began: on 


Oct. 7, 1929 before Judge Knox and at-} 


tracted wide attention because of the 
large number of defendants tried, there 
being 90 in all. 

The trial, presided over by Judge John 
C. Knox, senior judge in the Southern 
District of New York, lasted seven weeks 


and after 26 hours of de\iberation, the} 
jury returned a verdict of guilty as to} 


66 ‘defendants and a verdict of not 
guilty as to two. Three defendants 
pleaded guilty and one conviction was set 
aside, bringing the total number con- 
victed to 68, the largest number ever con- 
victed in one trial.in this field of law. 
The labor union defendants and a few 


isn’t sufficient. The $25,000,000 more 
will not be sufficient but it will help.” 

The Senate was told by, Senatox Rob- | 
inson (Dem.), of “Arkansas, on Jan. 16) 
that Congress must appropriate money , 
now for use by the American National | 
Red Cross in, relief work if it .desires } 
to guarantee that. theré.will be, sufficient 
funds available in the present “national 
emergency.” He asserted that only six 
weeks of the present. session lay ahead, 
and unless action be taken to assure 
funds, it .may be too late for Congress 
to fulfill “its obligation.” 

With the approval of Senator Robin- 
son, Senator Black modified the amend- 
ment so that provision was made for 
“medicines, medical aid and other essen- 
tials necessary to afford adequate re- 
lief in the present national. emergency.” 
Provision was made also so that if there 
is any unexpended balance of the fund on 
June 30, 1932, the amount will be turned 
back to the Treasury. 

Neither Senator Robinson nor Senator 
Bleck were prepared to add it, they said, 
that the proposal to appropriate $25,000,- 


|000 for the Red Cross would interfere 
| with, or embarrass, the Red’ Cross in its 


present campaign for $10,000,000. 
Respecting thiS asserted” possibility, 
Senator Robinson said that it-was" “sad 
commentary” to expect any’ dimiriution 
of gifts from the public because of con- 
sideration by Congress of- the appropria- 
tion. : X 
Senator Black told the 
there might be 


Senate - that 
some of the 


Red Cross, the Federal 
could take it from them in taxes and 
that was held to’ be one way ‘in ‘which 
the merry, for relief purposes could be 
assured. He insisted that: the $10,000,000 
which the Red‘ Cross‘ was seeking “isn’t 
enough to scratch the'surface” jn giving 
relief to the growing list of sufferers. 

The Alabama Senator charged that 
opposition to the form of relief origin- 
ally proposec in the relief measures to 
enable purchase of food, had its origin 
“among those in this Government who 
are afraid tc assess taxes.” He called 
upon the Senate to stand united on the 
proposal now before it. 


Chamber - of Com-| 


This* was -su-{ 


or 
The President's Day 


| 
At the Executive Offices 
| Jan. 17, 1931 


10 a. m.—Louis K. Liggett, of Bos- 
ton, president of the United Drug Com- 
pany, called to discuss business condi- 
tions. 

11 a. m.—Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called to discuss legisla- 
tive matters. 

11:15 a. m.—Representative Chal- 
mers (Rep.), of Toledo, Ohio, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Carter | 
(Rep.), of Oakland, Calif., called to 
present a friend. 

11:35 a. m.—C. E. Grunsky, of San 
Francisco, Calif., called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

11:45 a. m.—Senator Steiwer (Rep.), 
of Oregon, called to present a delega- 
tion. 

12 m.—The President greeted the 
officers of the General Society of Co- 
lonial Wars. 

12:30 p. m.—The Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, 
called to present a group of friends. — 

13:45 p. m.—Dr. L. W. Boe, presi- 
dent of St. Olaf’s College, called to pay 
his respects. 

1 p. m.—Jefferson S. Coage. Recorder 
of Deeds for the District of Columbia; 
called to pay his respects. ' 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with | 

secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 
Sah a apc apatiininininiaiainilaaait nib 
of the marketmen served their sentences 
and paid their fines and the present ap- 
pellants consisted only of the defendant 
marketmen and their supervisor. The} 
trial below and the appeal were con- 
ducted on behalf of the Government by 
Israel B. Oseas and Walter L.. Rice, 
special assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
; eral, 


Tariff, Wage or Debt | 
Cuts Held in Error 


{ 


t 


Representative Treadway Says| 
Such Action Unnecessary 


“The American people today antici- 
pate a speedy restoration of normal busi- | 
ness conditions both in our domestic mar- | 
kets and in our foreign markets, without | 
resorting to reduction of wages, reduc- 
tion of the tariff or reduction of the debts | 
owed us by foreign countries,” Repre- 
sentative Treadway (Rep.), of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., ranking majority member} 
of the House Committee on Ways and| 
Means, told the House in an address 
Jan. 17. 

He said that all the suggestions of A. 
H. Wiggin, chairman of the board of di- } 
rectors of the Chase National Bank—re- 
| duction in wages, reduction of duties, and. 
‘reduction of foreign tebts—have been 
|met by statements from authorities in 
this country, and that it seems that Mr. 
Wiggin has failed to make his case in 
any of them. 

Mr. Treadway quoted Mr. Julius Klein, | 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. in de- 
fending the present tariff rates; William 
Green, president of the American Fed- | 
jeration of Labor, in defending the up-| 
| holding of wages, and Representative 
Crisp, (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., in de- 
fense af the foreign debt policy. The} 
full text of Mr. Treadway’s address} 
follows: | 











| 


Secretary Doak Views | 


| 





Immigration Problem: 


Opposed to Encouraging Flow 
Of Aliens Into This Country 


This Nation would be proceeding upon 
a false premise by encouraging a flow 
of immigration which it could not ab- 
jsorb, the Secretary of Labor, William 
|N. Doak, declared in a radio address 
}Jan. 17, 

He spoke in the Radio Forum of the 


Washington Star from Station WMAL| 


and affiliated Columbia Broadcasting 
stations. 

“The country must cling to self-preser- 
vation with sufficient zeal,” Mr. Doak 
|said, “to see that national customs, tra- 
|ditions and progress are not injured by 
‘any immigrant group which by being or | 
thought does not subscribe mentally to 
all these standards. Modern methods of 
production and improved labor-saving 
machinery, the Secretary pointed out, 
|has curtailed opportunities, particularly 
‘for common labor. 

“There is generally sufficient labor for 
all our needs, and immigrants no longer 
go to farms, where once they were 
needed, he said, adding that there may 
be instances where a particular kind of 
}labor is required for the best develop- | 





| 


in the present emergency. 

“The attention of Congress has been 
called to the vital importance of 
strengthening and the hands of the La- 
bor Department in its work of deport- 
ing aliens who have no right to remain 
lin this country,” Mr. Doak said. 
| Appropriations have been requested | 
for this purpose. The requests are ré- 


ighway Board of Georgia 


| to 30. 


|invited by Nils A. Olsen, chief of the 


|practically the entire Washington per- 


| Smith bill (S. 41: 
in drainage districts, 10 a. m. 


fairs: 


.jand. sugar prices, directed by the resolu- 


Georgia State Highway Board 
Board of Georgia, now 


The 

The executive, engi- 

Conference on Farm 
Outlook for Present 


Year Is Proposed 





Findings of Federal and} 
State Economists Will Be 
Distributed to Help Farm- 
ers Meet Situation 


The agricultural outlook for 1931 will 
be considered by State and Federal Eco- 
nomic workérs at:a conference Jan. 26 
to 30 at Washington, D. C., which has 


tbéen called by the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, ‘the Department announced 
Jan: 17. It is stated that the facts as- 
cértained at the conference will be dis- 
tributed throughout the country to farm- 
ers. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

A conference of State and Federal 
economie workers from all parts of the 
country to consider‘the agricultural out- 
look-for 1931 has been called by:the Bu- 
reau.of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, to meet at Washington, Jan. 26 


Research Economists Invited 
Research economists of the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations have been 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, to 
participate in this conference. The sit- 
uation as to current and prospective de- 


mand for farm products this year will } 1922... 
be studied, and the facts will be laid be-} 1923. ..-.-- 


‘fore farmers to enable them to adjust 
their farm business to meet changing |} 
economic conditions. A detailed report, 
covering about 40 crops and classes of 
livestock, will be issued by the Bureau 
at the conclusion of the conference, on | 
Feb. 2. } 

Representatives of the States at the 
conference will include economists and 
farm management authorities from prac- 
tically all State colleges of agriculture 
and extension services. The Federal 
Farm Board will be represented, and 


sonnel of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics will participate. Bureau of- 
ficials are now assembling all available 
economic. information gathered by its! 
wotld-wide organization of economists; 
and farm commodity officials, for use at} 
the conference. 

Plans are being made for nation-wide | 
dissemination of the national outlook re-| 
port by press and radio, and the distri- 
bution of printed copies of the outlook) 
to farmers. Secretary Arthur M. Hyde, | 
of the Department of Agriculture, Chair- | 
man Alexander Legge of the Federal} 
Farm Board, C. W. Warburton, Director 
of Extension Work in the Department of 
Agriculture. Nils A. Olsen, Chief of the| 
Bureau of Agiicultufal Economies, and| 
other officials of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics will broadcast the re- 
sults of the conference over a nation-| 
wide chain of radio broadcasting stations 
on Feb. 2. 

The nation-wide distribution of the in-| 
formation will be followed by the issu-| 
ance of outlook reports by States and| 
regions, by the several State colleges of | 
agriculture, in an effort to interpret the} 
facts in view of local conditions so that} 
individual farmers and groups of farmers | 
can consider them in making plans for 
the immediate and long-time outlook. 
The agricultural extension’ services are 
also arranging to hold ‘meetings with 
farmers to consider the application of 
the facts to local conditions. 








Congress | 


Committee Meetings | 
Week Beginning Jan. 19 


| 
Senate 


Jan. 19:—Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, 10 a. m., a subcommittee to survey 
national and Federal reserve banking sys- 


tems pursuant to the resolution (S. Res 71). 


Committee on Judiciary, 10 a. m. 


Jan. 20.—Committee on Pensions, 10 a. m. 


Jan. 21.—Committee on the District of 
‘Columbia, 10 a. m. 

Jan. 22.—Committee on’ Commerce, 10 
m. 

Jan. 23.—Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 10 a. m. 


House 

Irrigation: Hearing on Glenn- 
4123) for loans to farmers 
Judiciary: 
Subcommittee on private bills; executive. 
Military. Affairs: Subcommittee on miscel- 
laneous matters; executive. Naval Affairs: 
Several bills, 10 a. m. ; 
Jan. 20—Banking and Currency: Hearing 
on Federal farm loans in connection with 
drought, 10 a. m. Judiciary: Subcommittee 
on private bills; executive. 
Subcommittee on miscellaneous mat- 
executive. Ways and Means: $8,000,- 
nd bill; executive. 
Subcommittee on hospital con- 
Interstate Commerce: 


Jan, 19 


ters; 
000,000 bor 
Veterans: 


Government | these instances are very much limited! Hearing on maternity and infancy legisla-| 


tion, 10 a. m. 

Jan. 21—Judiciary: Counting of aliens 
in apportionment for Representatives in 
Congress, 10 a. m.. Agriculture: Bills re- 
lating to oleomargarine, 10 a. m. 5 

Jan. 22—Judiciary: H.. R. 14454:>for a 
world commerce.corporation, 10 a, m. World 
_War Veterans: Subcommittee on hospital 
construction, 10 a. m. Expenditures in 
Executive Department: Wood bill for Fed- 


‘Hazards in F lights 


|tion flying and acrobatics are especially 


Military Af-| 


World War} 


( 


Inquiry Proposed 


. On Dairy Prices 


Senator Brookhart Would Ex- 
terid Investigation Into 
Food Costs 


Inquiry into the price of milk and other; 
dairy products is requested under a reso- 
lution -(S,. Res. 405) introduced: in the 
Senate Jan. 17 by Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of. Iowa.. The resolution would 
extend the investigation into flour, bread 


tion (S. Res. 374) adopted by the Senate 
Jan, 16, 

The resolution adopted Jan. 16, though | 
originally providing that the study be 
made the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee,* was later ‘changed to authorize 
the appointment of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. -This Committee will be headed 
by Senator Capper (Rep,), of Kansas, 
and will include. in addition Senators 
Frazier (Rep.), of North Dakota; Town- 
send (Rep.), of Delaware; Kendrick 
(Dem.), of ‘Wyoming,: and Thomas 
{Dem.), of Oklahoma. 

Senator Brookhari’s resolution to ex- 
tend the scope of the inquiry ‘to dairy 
products directs that reasons be studied 
“for the failure of retail price of milk 
and other dairy products to reflect the 
decline in price received by the dairy 
farmer and particularly whether it is 
the result of a combination in restraint 
of trade.” 


Made by Military 
Aviators Reduced 


Increase in Safety Found to| 
Be 1,000 Per Cent, Ac- 
cording to Statement by 
War Department. 


EContinued from Page 1.] 


1930, the reduction in the number of fatal 
accidents is nothing short of spectacular. 
In that half-year period, the number of 
hours flown for each fatal accident was 
approximately 16,903. In the’ fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, the number of 
hours flown for each fatal accident was 
1,718, thus indicating that safety in fly- 
ing in the military service has increased’ 
“ten-fold within the last decade. 
.“Beginning the comparative figures of 
flying hours for each fatal accident with 
the fiscal year 1921, the progress which 
the Air Corps has made in the direction 
of reducing aircraft accidents is shown 
by the following tabulation of hours 
flown per fatal accident: 


1924... 
1925 
1926 5,866 | 
5,032 
WEE, . ov cceecegdiawe seWele 20 seine oss 28 
125 
1930 ae 

1931 6 (months) 

During the past six months there were 
11 fatal accidents in the Air Corps. In 
six of these accidents the pilot was a 
member of the Regular Army, and in 
the remaining five he was a member | 
of the Air Corps Reserves. In all but} 
one of these 11 accidents, the pilot was 
not one of long experience. The only| 
veteran Army pilot to lose his life in an 
airplane accident was making a night| 
cross-country. flight at-.the time and} 
smashed into a tree. | 

Among these 11 fatal accidents, five 
were due to ‘collisions in the air.- The 
remainder were attributed to errors of 
judgment or lack of experience on the 
part of the pilots. The fact that almost 
50 per cent of the fatal accidents were 
due to air collisions is almost conclusive | 
proof of the fact that the type of flying | 
in the military service, where forma- 


stressed upon in order to train military 


pilots for the type of flying they would | 


be forced to resort to in the event of 
war, is much more hazardous than the 
straightaway flying methods in vogue 
in commercial aviation. 

That the Air Corps is now equipped 
with vastly superior types of airplanes 
and engines is borne out by the fact} 
that none of these 11-accidents between | 
July 1 and Dee. 31, 1930, were attributed 
to engine or structural failure. 


Shifting of World 
Coffee Market Noted | 


Trend From Brazil Due Partly 
To Developments in Africa 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
followed with 4.3 per cent. Figures for 
1924-1928 show in that period Colombia | 
had risen to second place, with coffee 
exports amounting to 10.1 per cent of 
the world total, while the Netherland 
East Indies had advanced .from seventh 
|to third place, accounting for 6 per 
;cent, 

The average annual world exportation 
of coffee in the period of 1909-1913, ac- 
cording to the study, was over -18,000,- 
000 bags, while the average for the 
|postwar period exceeded 23,000,000 
bags. Of this latter amount Brazilian 
coffee accounted for 14,000,000 bags. 
| “The so-called “mild” coffees, the study 
reveals, are making inroads on Brazil’s 
export’ trade. This development, to- | 
gether with Brazil’s policy of retaining 
| coffee under the coffee defense plan, has 
| brought about a_ situation where the 
country is faced with the problem of dis- 
posing of accumulated. stocks, which on 
July 1 last were reported to be 23,686,000 
| bags. 

Probably the most interesting develop- 
ment among the coffee exporting coun- 
tries, it is pointed out, is that of the 
African group which during 1924-1928 
|accounted for 708,000 bags of coffee, or 
3.1 per cent of the world total. During 
the prewar period reviewed coffee ex- 
ports from Africa averaged only 182,000 
bags. Most of the factors entering into 
this African coffee trade manifested ex- 
|traordinary progress in the volume ex- 
ported, amounting in the case of British 
East Africa to a.gain of more than 800 
per cent. 

“The World’s Exports of. Coffee”. is 








ceiving fayorable and sympathetic con-|¢t4! paper mill printing Government se-|jssued as Trade Promotion Series No. 


sideration from Congress, the Secretary 
stated. | 
(Secretary Doak’s address will be 


rities, hearing, 10 a. m, 

Jan. 23-—-World War Veterans: Subcom- 
mittee on hospital construction, 10 a, m. 
Public Buildings and, Grounds, Elliott bill 


cu 


}110. Copies may. be obtained for 10 
;cents from any branch office of. the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and. Domestic Com- 


printed in full text in the issue of | adding $100,000,000 to Federal building pro-|,merce or from the Superintendent of 
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House Committee 
On Communistic 
Activities Reports 


Bill to Exclude and Expel 


Alien Communists Is In- 
troduced to Carry Out 
One of Recommendations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of secret codes with -any government 
with which:the United States has no 
diplomatic, relations,,and with the trade 
agencies of such governments, is recom- 
mended. - 

“In: view of the fact that the Soviet 
Government is. under the control and di- 
rection of the communists,” the. repart 
says, it isprecommended, that the Treas- 
ury Department request,.through the 
State Department, permission to send 
inspectors to- investigate» the. prison 
camps and the pulpwood and timber- 
cutting districts,.of Soviet Russia con- 
cerning the alleged production of lumber 
and pulpwood hy convict labor, so that 
the United States may intelligently and 
properly enforce the provisions of the 
Tariff Act of 1980 barring such products. 

In the event of refusal by the Soviet 
Government to grant such request, it 
is recommended that the Treasury, De- 
partment prohibit the entry of Soviet 
pulpwood and lumber until the request 
is granted. ~ 


The .report recommends .that a simi- 

lar request be made for, an. investiga- 
tion of the use, of forced or indentured 
laboy in Soviet Russia, to the end that 
adequate enforcement may be had of 
the tariff proyision barring the products 
of such labor. 
It is recommended that immediate cone 
sideration be given .by Congress. to .the 
placing of an embargo on the importa- 
tion of manganese fromy Soyiet Russia. 
Cemmunist Party Barred 


The final recommendation in the te- 
port is that “the Communist Party *of 
the United States of America, Section 
of the Communist International, be de- 
clared illegal, or any other counterpart 
of the Communist Party, advocating the 
overthrow of our republican form of 
government by force and violence, or 
the affiliation with the Communist Inter- 
national -at Moscow, be declared illegal.” 

This recommendation proposes that the 
executive., eatery and Legislature of 
each: State “be informed of. the. revolu- 
tionary principles and objectives” of the 
Communist, Party, and be requested -to 
“take appropriate action to have said 
party excluded. from, or denied -recag- 
tion as a political entity.”, siaecel 

In connection with this recommenda- 
tion the report quotes from a memo- 
randum submitted to the Senate Jan. 21, 
1924, by Charles Evans Hughes, in his 
capacity as Secretary of State, in which 
he “devoted many pages to the Work- 
ers (Communist) Party programs.” ~ 

Mr. Nelson’s Report 
Mr, Nelson’s. report recommends 


| “greater caré’™ by consular officers in se- 


lecting immigrants and issuing visas, 
and that all necessary authorization and 
appropriations be made to enable the 
Department of Justice to resume its work 
of following radical activities. ; 

He recommends “adequate appropria- 
tions” to enable the Department of 
bor “immediately and continuously to 
deport all undesirable and illegally en- 
tered aliens whose deportation is indi- 
cated under existing statutes,” and the 
strengthening of the deportation laws 
“so far as may be necessary more fully 
to rid ourselves of criminal aliens.” 

“Constant and careful inspection” by 
the post office authorities of all radical 
publications is suggested, together with 
thes debarring ‘from themails “of any 
issues containing nonmailable matter as 
defined under existing law.” 3 

Mr. Nelson’s sixth recommendation is: 
“The encouragement and support of or- 
ganized labor.” In this connection he 
states that in the fight against Com- 
munism, ‘“‘we can have no more effective 
ally than the 5,000,000, patriotic, citi- 
zens comprising the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the -3Q0,000 compris- 
ing the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica.” , 


- 


Patent on Type Machine 


Improvement Ordered 


A decree ordering the Commissioner 
of Patents, Thomas E. Robertson, to is- 
sue a patent upon an invention relating 
to an improvement. in a character car- 
rier. for composing machines and. type 
easting machines to James W. Anderson, 
as administrator of Percy L. Hill, has 
just been signed by Justice William 
Hitz in the Supreme Court of, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. pi 

The decree asserts that the plaintiff 
is entitled to receiye.a patent including, 
among others, the following claims: “(1) 
A character carrying element for com- 
posing machines having on its edge an 
indicating character in white on a black 
field;” and “(2) a character carrying ele- 
ment for type-casting machines having 
on its edge: an indicating character in 
sharp color contrast to that of the sur- 
rounding surface of said element.” ; 


The trip to profits 


You can chart a course to profits 
for 1931 in your purchases of new 
merchandise — or new machine: 
and equipment — provided you in- 
clude 4 trip to the Spring Trade 
Fair in Leipzig, Germany. . 
95% of the American buyers who 
once visit Leipzig, return again—a 
strong argument for you to. make 
this trip. In one week you covs 
all the important markets of Earops 
spe ae 10.900 hie — 
200, uyers: er here from 
come March Ito ee 
exhibit machinery and equipment 
of every description. March 1 to 7 
—7500 firms exhibit’ nierchandise 
ofall kinds, ' . 
The trip is easy and profitable. 

us supply, details, on the de 
ments in which you are interested, 
Address—-Leipzig Trade Fair, ma 
Dept. Y-2, 11 West 42nd St., Nev , 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 


FOR 700 YEARS ; 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST MARKETS 





--‘Bror me | y 
~ Found Limitless 
In Ocean Water 


‘Rapidly Increasing Use of 

' Chemical in Motor Fuel 
Calls Attention to Sea as 
Major Source 


The rapidly increasing use of bromine 

jn motor fuel has attracted attention to 
“the sea as the outstanding potential 
source of the chemical, according to in- 
formation just made available by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 


cerce. 

Bromine occurs in ocean water to the 

extent of 60 or 70 parts per million, and 

it can be extracted. The sea, then, offers 

- practically a limitless source of bromine. 

Further information supplied by the Bu- 
reau follows: 


Although practically all of the bro- 
mine produced in the United States has 
been obtained from salt brine de- 
posits located in different States, the 
outstanding potential source of this 
chemical material is the sea. Bromine 
occurs in sea water to the extent of 
60 to 70 parts per million, except, of 
course, where fresh water from rivers 
may cause local dilution near the coast. 

Since the area of the oceans is 139,- 
295,000 square miles—almost 2%4 times 
the area of the land—and since the depth 
averages three miles, sea water .repre- 
sents a virtually inexhaustible source of 
supply of any chemicals that can be com- 
mercially extracted therefrom. Experi- 
ments have demonstrated that this bro- 
mine actually is available, and the im- 
portance of this discovery is evidenced 

y the fact that only 1 cubic mile by 
sea water would supply for 392 years 
all the requirements of a plant producing 
100,000 pounds of bromine per month. 


Enters Commerce As Salts 


Bromine is a dark reddish-brown, 
highly corrosive liquid which volatilizes 
easily, giving off heavy vapors, state 
Paul M. Tyler and Amy B, Clinton in a 
report just made public by the Bureau 
of Mines, Owing to the corrosive nature 
of the element it enters commerce 
largely in the form of its salts, of which 
sodium bromide, potassium bromide, and 
ammonium bromide are listed in the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, which 
specifies that they must be 98.5 per cent 
pure. Bromine is also sold as “mining 
salt,” a mixture of sodium bromate and 
bromide. Solidified bromine has been 
used for laboratory work. 

Previous to about 1922 bromine was 
used principally in the form of sodium, 
potassium or ammonium bromide in 
photography and for medicinal purposes. 
The photographic trade usually buys am- 
monium bromide of a grade containing 
not less than 98.5 per cent ammonium 
bromide when dried for 24 hours over 
sulphuric acid. Mining salt was for- 
merly used in some quantity in the ex- 
traction of gold from its ores, but this 
use has apparently greatly declined. 
Bromine is used in the production of cer- 
tain dyes, and liquid bromine as well as 
many of its compounds is employed in 
analytical chemistry. During the war 
some hand grenades and gas bombs were 
loaded with bromine or with organic 
bromine compounds. 

The principal outlet for bromine at 
present, however, is as ethylene dibro- 

‘mide used in tetraethyl lead, antiknock 
compounds. 


Tests Made by Steamer 


A most interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of bromine relates to the cruise of 
the S. S. “Ethyl.” To investigate the 
feasibility of the recovery of bromine 
from seawater, the Dupont Company and 
the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation pur- 
chased the “Lake Harmonia,” an oil- 
burning steel cargo steamer of the lake 
type. This vessel, after being converted 
into a floating chemical plant and re- 
named, put out to sea about the May 1, 
1924. It was equipped to handle 7,000 
gallons of water a minute carrying 4 to 
5 pounds of bromine. Tests made in 
various parts of the ocean demonstrated 
the feasibility of recovering bromine 
commercially from this source. 

The world’s bromine has come chiefly 
from Germany and the United States. 
The immediate effect of the war was 
largely to increase the demand both in 
the manufacture of war gases and for 
medicinal purposes. During this period 
the United States supplied England and 
France, as well as this country, and 
the plants along the Ohio River, which 
had been closed because of German com- 
petition, were reopened. 


Production increased rather slowly at 
first, but by 1918 approximately 1,727,000 

ounds of bromine were recovered in the 

nited States, chiefly in the form of 
sodium bromide. After 1919 there was 
some decrease in production, but since 
1923, due to the increasing use of 
bromine as an addition to gasoline, the 
production in the United States increased 
first to 2,000,000 pounds and finally in 
1929 jumped to 6,414,620 pounds. 

No figures are available as to total 
world production in recent years; but 
it is known that the industry in Ger- 
many has also grown (producing 1,800 
tons in 1929), and in addition bromine is 
being or is likely to be produced in other 
foreign countries, including France, Italy, 
Russia and Palestine. 

The production of bromine from the 
bitterns left after salt production has 
been carried on in the United States 

rincipally in Michigan, Ohio, and West 

irginia. 


Gardeners Urged to Plant 
More Perennial Fruits 


A plea that gardeners of the Nation 
plant more perennial fruits and vege- 
tables in home gardens is included in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1242-F, “Permanent 
Fruit and Vegetable Gardens,” recently 
revised and reissued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The authors, W. R. Beattie and C. P. 
Close, horticulturists of the Department, 
stress the value of several permanent 
crops, especially asparagus, rhubarb, 
horseradish, raspberries, biackberries, 
Logan blackberries, dewberries, currants, 
gooseberries, strawberries and grapes, 
according to locality, They say that a 
garden of annual vegetables alone can- 
not compare with one containing all or a 
few of these perennials. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1242-F describes the 
cultural requirements and yields of each 
of these plants and the number of plants 
of each required to supply the needs of 
an average family. The bulletin is avail- 
able free, so long as the supply lasts, to 
those requesting it from the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


(Tesued by Department of Agriculture.) 
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THE UNITED STATES 


PURCHASING 


Procedure Followed in Securing Supplies, Materials 
and Equipment for Departments and Bureaus 
of the Federal Government 


In a series of four articles by N. F. Harrima' Executive Chairman of the 
Federal Purchasing Board, printed in the issues of Oct. 28, 29, 80 and $1, 1930, 


the Government’s general purchasing system was expla 


In the present 


series the purchasing officers of the various Departments and Bureaus explain 
in detail how the buying is done for these agencies of the Government. 


ARTICLE ITV_ 


By Edward N..Bodholdt 
Chief, Division of Supplies and Printing, Department of Justice. 


ment by the Act of June 22, 1870.. After a lapse of slightly more 


T= Department of Justice was established as an executive depart- 


than three-quarters of a century, it became apparent that the legal 
business of the United States should be centralized in‘one executive de- 
partment under the direction of the Attorney General, which brought to 
an’end the anomalous condition which had.existed from the early duys of 


American history. 


United States Attorneys and other Federal court offi- 


cers were no longer without the direction or immediate relationship with 


the office of the Attorney General. 


The Attorney General was empow- 
ered by this act to make necessary 
rules and regulations concerning the 
Department of Justice; supervise the 
accounts of the district attorneys, 
marshals, clerks and other officers of 
the court; supervise the conduct of 
the United States Attorneys in mat- 
ters before the courts in their respec- 
tive districts; and numerous other du- 
ties too extensive to enumerate at 
this time. 

At the time of the creation of the 
Department of Justice, the business 
of purchasing the various necessities 
for the department was not a very 
complex one. There were no Fed- 
eral boards or committees promulgat- 
ing methods of procurement. There 
were no contracting agencies. There 
likewise were no tremendously large 
departments with thousands of em- 
ployes to be supplied with their work- 
ing tools. In the earlier days of the 
Department of Justice, it was not un- 
common for the principal officials to 
do their own bartering with some 
retail house for any particular com- 
modity which was essential in the 
proper conduct of his office. It later 
evolved itself into one of the duties 
of some particular clerk whose time 
might be largely spent in messenger 
work, certain phases of custodian 
work or the like. With the gradual 
increase of departmental activity, the 
work of buying and distributing re- 
quired the full time of a clerk until 
it became the work of a particular 
division or group of employes. 

The present time finds the general 
administrative operations of the De- 
partment of Justice under the imme- 
diate charge of an Assistant Attorney 
General who conducts his office under 
the direction of the Attorney General, 
One of these operations pertains to 
the purchasing of all supplies and 
equipment for use at the seat of Gov- 
ernment or the field service,-the main- 
tenance of necessary récords and the 
proper distribution of stores to all 
agencies located throughout the 
United States and the Territories. 
The various phases involved should 
be discussed. 

Taking matters in their proper se- 
quence, it is necessary to purchase be- 
fore there can be storing or shipping. 
To do both involves the necessity for 
certain records. By education, this 
work can be classified in three groups, 
namely, (1) procuring, (2) receiving, 
storing, issuing and shipping, and (3) 
cost accounting in connection with the 
foregoing. Let us consider what is 
involved in each one of the groups. 

The “procurement” section is re- 
sponsible for the preparation of all 
purchase orders, the drafting of speci- 
fications, the submission of proposals, 
the preparation of special contracts, 
and numerous subsidiary duties, 

= » 7 


GLIGHTLY over 21 years ago, the 

President of the United States is- 
sued an Executive Order establishing 
what is known as the General Supply 
Committee which was created for the 
purpose of providing a contracting 
agency for the use of all executive 
departments and independent estab- 
lishments. The contracts prepared by 
this organization were to be based 
upon the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment service resulting in the best 
obtainable prices for commodities in 
common use in two or more depart- 
ments. Competition was keen and has 
continued to become more evident in 
view of the tremendous needs as re- 
vealed by consolidated compilations. 
This committee prepares a catalogue 
listing all the items contracted for 
which discloses all pertinent informa- 
tion concerning each commodity. This 
schedule is distributed to all depart- 
ments for their use in the preparation 
of purchase orders. It simplifies the 
work of any given department im- 
measureably. 

Since there are numerous items used 
in the Department of Justice which 
are applicable to the needs of that 
department only, it is necessary to 
prepare special contracts to cover 
those items each fiscal year. Specifi- 
cations must be prepared in detail for 
each commodity necessitating an ex- 
haustive investigation of every avail- 
able source of information. To have 
specifications in the greatest possible 
detail affords the bidders an equable 
opportunity. 

There are, however, a still greater 
number of special contracts prepared 
for which no specifications can be pre- 
pared. One of the principal phases 
of this type can be allocated to the 
purchase of all law books, books of 
reference, periodicals, etc., for the use 


“ of the department and the courts of 


the United States. Various publica- 
tions are in print covering approxi- 
mately the same subject matter. To 
know which book or set of books to 
furnish requires a comparatively thor- 
ough knowledge of the scope and ex- 
tent of all publications as well as the 
merits attributed to each one. In the 
course of a year, the furnishing of law 
books to the officials of the depart- 
ment and the United States Courts 
will require the making of approxi- 
mately 300 special contracts covering 
several thousand volumes. 

In order that matters may be more 
expeditiously handled in the courts of 
the United States, the United States 
Attorneys are authorized to solicit 
competitive bids for the printing of 
briefs and records each year. Speci- 
fications embracing this work are 
worked up so as to include every pos- 
sible charge that can be made in con- 
nection with this particular class of 
work. The signed proposals are fore 
warded to the department for exami- 
nation prior to the execution of formal 
contract, performance bonds, etc. The 
printing of the opinions of the United 
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States Circuit Courts: of -Appeals in- 
volves very much the same procedure. 
Should it be desirable to have any of 
this work done under the supervision 
of the department, the: work would be 
done at the Government Printing Of- 
fice which eliminates the necessity of 
contracts. All dockets, court forms, 
letterheads, publications, notices, lists, 
etc., are printed at the Government 
plant in Washington. 

Working in a manner not unlike the 
General Supply Committee, the Post 
Office Department compiles the re- 
quirements of the Government service 
for ie and types of printed en- 
velo, and contracts for same ‘on the 
basis of this consolidated compilation. 
This makes the task of ordering this 
item a simple one. 

The foregoing offers a brief expla- 
nation where purchases or expendi- 
tures will be made. The fundamentals 
of good buying are concentrated on 
when to buy, what to buy, how much 
to buy, what should be stocked, how 
much should be stocked, etc. Under- 
buying is not economical and over- 
buying is even more so. The most de- 
pendable procedure obtainable results 
from having minute data available re- 
flecting every activity. Questions 
constantly arise, such as: How much 
of a particular commodity should be 
purchased for the ensuing quarter? 
What is the unencumbered balance of 
a particular allotment? How many 
volumes of a certain law book have 
been purchased? How large a stock 
is on on hand of a certain item? What 
portion of an appropriation remains 
unobligated, or obligated but not liqui- 
dated? These are but a few that may 
arise during every working day, yet 
this information offers the guidance 
necessary for good buying. A brief 
resume of this work should be made. 

Purchases for the Department of 


‘Justice are made from approximately 


20 appropriations, each requiring the 
maintenance of the separate accounts 
through control ledgers, detail ledgers 
and other subsidiary records. The 
principal appropriation accounts are 
broken down by classifications pro- 
mulgated by the General Accounting 
Office and thence to the commodities 
falling within that classification. All 
purchase orders, stock encumbrances, 
adjustments, vouchers covering pay- 
ments, discounts, etc., must be entered 
in the ledger involving that appropria- 
tion. Thus a perpetual inventory is 
maintained as well as a source from 
which an accurate reply can be given 
to any conceivable question. These 
records are particularly applicable to 
an existing condition which involves 
the furnishing of stock supplies from 
one storeroom to certain branches of 
the service, the charges for which 
are reimbursable from one appropria- 
tion to another. They are also indis- 
pensable for the compilation of data 
for definite quantity purchases, the 
Bureau of the Budget, House Ap- 
propriations Committee, etc. Consid- 
eration should be given to the man- 
ner in which this work hinges upon 


purchasing. 
- ~ 


REQUISITIONS from officials of the 

Department of Justice are divided 
into the following classes: Stock sup- 
plies, stock forms, law books, rubber 
stamps, office devices, furniture, print- 
ing, envelopes, dockets and miscel- 
laneous. Officials of the United States 
Courts submit their requests direct to 
the Supply Office: Officials of the 
department coming under the super- 
vision of one of the Bureaus submit 
their requests to the head of that Bu- 
reau and thence to the Supply Office. 
With the proper segregation of requi- 
sitions as outlined above, no delay is 
apparent in putting them through 
their proper channels. Upon receipt 
of the mail, a suitable record is made 
as to time received, date, official, dis- 
trict, classification, date of order cov- 
ering the request, date of invoice, if 
a stock item, filed, etc. This record 
affords the opportunity to determine 
at a glance the exact status of any 
given piece of mail. 

All requests necessitating a pur- 
chase order or authorization are im- 
mediately delivered to the “Procure- 
ment” section where the necessary ac- 
tion is taken. A review is made of 
the request ascertaining the necessity 
therefor, the advisability of substitu- 
tion and the most economical method 
of purchase. The requisition may re- 
sult in an order being placed with a 
contractor as listed in. the General 
Schedule of Supplies; it may require 
the preparation of a specification and 
the submission of proposals; it may 
require a letter authorizing a printing 
job on some field contract; it may 
mean anything relating to a regulated 
method of supplying the wants, Con- 
siderable correspondence results from 
this sort of work since descriptions 
are very often inadequate. Many ques- 
tions arise requiring correspondence 
relative to printing such‘ as paper 
stock, type, size of books, rules of va- 
rious courts governing the printing of 
briefs, correction of proofs, illustra- 
tions, etc, 

All applications not requiring a pur- 
chase order are obviously for stock 
items. These are routed to the cost 
accounting section where é¢ach com- 
modity is priced and invoiced. “All 
shipments, resulting from purchase or- 
der or stock request, are invoiced and 
prepared in quadruplicate. The orig- 
inal and duplicate copy is forwarded 
to to the receiving office at the time 
the shipment is made; the triplicate 
copy is retained in the supply office 
to await the report of receipt which 
is made on the original copy by the 
official receiving the consignment and 
returned to the department. A copy 
is also furnished for property, record 


More Moistur 
In Houses During 
| Winter “Advised 


Federal Specialist Asserts 
Humidity of Rooms Gen- 
erally Is Too Low for 
Comfort and Health 


Humidity in houses shduld“be from 30 
to 50 per cent for health and comfort, 
but.in most houses it is much too low— 
usually. under 20 per cent, or lower—it 
was statéd orally Jan. 17 by Arthur H. 
Senner, associate mechanical engineer, 
division of agricultural ene of 
the Department of 4s ture. ans 
of water attached to the furnace or to 
radiators are ineffective in supplying 
moisture to the air, it was stated. Mr. 
Senner also furnished the following in- 
formation: 

Most investigators of the present day 
recommend a relative humidity of about 
40 per cent when the room temperature 
is about 70 degrees. To keep the hu- 
midity, up to this level may require the 
evaoration of approximately one-half to 
three-fourths of a gallon of water per 
hour for even a comparatively small 
house. 

Difficulties Involved 

While theoretically. this quantity of 
water can be vaporized and mixed with 
the air in the house, there are certain 
practical difficulties involved and almost 
always the humidity of the air remains 
too. low, when, judged by the standards 
given above. A rough ‘practical test of 
humidity is to notice the inside of the 
windows on a cold day. If frost forms 
freely on the inside of the glass there 
is probably enough humidity; if there 
is no sign of frost the air is probably 
too dry.’ The better types of commercial 
humidifiers for spraying the heated air 
as it leaves the furnace are very satis- 
factory. } 

The drier the air, the more difficult it 
is to heat a house to’a comfortable de- 
gree. Sometimes a room which is heated 
to 75 degrees will feel chilly to a per- 
son who is normally clad:and in good 
health. Yet, under other’ atmospheric 
conditions a temperature of' 70 or 72 
degrees will feel much more comfortable 
to the same person who is similarly clad 
and in approximately the same condi- 
tion of health. 

Explanation Given 

The reason for this difference in sen- 
sation is a difference in the humidity or 
moisture content of the air. Dry air at 
ordinary room temperature chills’ the 
body because it evaporates the ever- 
present moisture from the surface of 
the skin. When air is heated as in the 
ordinary dwelling during the heating sea- 
son, the capacity for the air to hold mois- 
ture is increased and if no moisture is 
added, we say the air becomes dried. 

All air contains moisture in varying 
amounts depending principally upon lo- 
cality and temperature. ‘Relative hu- 
midity” with regard to air has reference 
to the amount of moisture actually in the 
air under given conditions as compared 
with the amount that it could hold if 
completely saturated. 

In the Sunimer timewhen combina- 
tions of high temperature and moisture- 
laden air become almost unbearable, 
comments are fequestly head that it is 
“not the temperature but the humidity.” 
The chilly discomfort of Winter experi- 
enced at. times in a heated house with 
no effective provision for conditioning 
the, air is due just as definitely to the 
moisture content of the air as the mid- 
summer discomfort. In the heated house 
the discomfort is due to the air being too 
dry as contrasted with high humidity in 
the Summer. 

In considering the properties of air 
within a house, the average person 
thinks primarily of the temperature and 
the degree of “freshness” of the air as 
measured by the odor and the somewhat 
vague bracing effect. The operation of 
the heating system and the ventilation 
of the house itself are generally con- 
trolled according to this conception. 
Slight movement of the air in a room, 
as well as certain relative values for the 
air temperature and humidity, are nec- 
essary for comfort and well-being. The 
average person does not think very much 
about the: air motion factor unless the 
motion becomes objectionable in the 
form of an unpleasant “draft,” yet, most 
everyone will readily agree that gentle 
air currents of proper temperature have 
a desirable effect. 


A fruit 
veloped: 


Avurmorizep Statements ONLY ARE 
PusitisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep STaTes DAILY 


Department of Agriculture. 


tester, shown above, has been de- 
by the Department of Agriculture 


for determining the degree of the maturity 


of various fruits. 


The device is exten- 


sivély used by producers for measuring 
the maturity of apples in cold storage. 


Maturity of Apples in Storage Now 
Determined by Use of Testing Machine 


Invention Also Used to Fix Stage at Which Fruit Should 
Be Picked, Agriculture Department States 


Apples held in storage during the Win- 
ter are tested at intervals to determine 
whether they are keeping or should be 
disposed of, and for this purpose the 
fruit pressure teste? for measuring the 
degree of maturity of various fruits has 
been developed in the Department of 
Agriculture and has come.into wide use 
by apple producers as a mechanical 
standard for determining the time for 
picking as well as the storage maturity, 
according to an oral ‘statement by Dr. 
J. R. Magness, pomologist in the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Jan, 17. 


The firmness of the flesh of the-fruit 
can be most accurately measured by the 
use of the pressure-test apparatus, he 
explained. This apparatus measures in 
pounds the pressure required to force 
a plunger 7/16 inch in diameter into 
the apple to a depth of 5/16 inch, the 
skin being removed prior to making the 
test. Dr. Magness described the opera- 
tion of the machine, as follows: 


The fruit to be tested is placed against 
any convenient solid surface, such as a 
wall, or trunk of a tree if the test is 
being made in an orchard. The plunger 
tip is placed in contact with the cut 
surface and pressure is applied. When 
the plunger tip has penetrated to a 
depth of. five-sixteenths of an, inch an 
electric contact is made which lights the 
small flashlight attached to the instru- 
ment. The amount of pressure in pounds 
required to force the plunger into the 
fruit to this depth is then read directly 
on the scale. In order to obtain a satis- 
factory indication of the condition of any 
variety at least 10 to.20 apples selected 
from different trees and different parts 
of the trees are used. Two or more tests 


are made on each apple and the results 
averaged. Tests are made within a few 
hours of picking. The pressure required 
varies with the maturity and the variety 
of the apples. ‘For instance, the Wine- 
sap and Rdme Beauty, when in proper 
picking condition, test around 18 pounds, 
when in prime eating condition the Wine- 
sap tests 12 pounds and the Rome 
Beauty, 10 pounds, and when. dead ripe 
they test 8 and 6 to 8 pounds, respec- 
tively. 

In maturing, apples go through vari- 
ous stages from hard, firm, firm ripe, 
to ripe (prime eating condition) and 
dead or over ripe (mealy and past best 
eating condition). The time of picking 
of different apple varieties has a very 
marked bearing upon the manner in 
which these varieties hold up in storage. 
If they are picked too early, excessive 
development of storage scald, shriveling 
in storage, and oftentimes poor dessert 
quality may result. The best time for 
picking any variety will also vary some- 


‘what with the storage treatment the 


fruit is to receive. 

In the buying and selling of shipments 
of apples the inspection service of the 
Department of Agriculture is called upon 
for statements as to the condition of 
shipments, so that the buyer will know 
whether his apples are hard and will 
keep well in storage or whether they 
are very ripe and he must sell them im- 
mediately. 

The pressure tester is used on other 
fruits such as pears, peaches, prunes. It 
is in general use for determining the 
picking time of pears and is also used 
a great deal in testing the Italian prunes 
grown in the Northwest. 


Wide Variations in Pulse Readings - 
Shown by Individuals During Survey 


Diet and Personality Found to Have Pronounced Effect on 
Rate at Which Heart Beats 


The pulse rates of different individuals 
show “remarkable variations” and the 
rate from one time to another in the 
same individual reveals wide fluctuations, 


according to a-study recently completed 
by the Public Health Service, it was 
stated orally Jan. 17 by the Service. 

One ‘person in the group of clerks se- 
lected forthe study, it was stated, 
showed a pulse rate as low as 60 at one 
time and a rate of 104 at another time. 
Whereas the pulse rate of some individ- 
uals fluctuated between 52 and 84, the 
Service pointed out, that of other indi- 
viduals varied from 60 to 116. 

The Service also furnished the fol- 
lowing information: 

The pulse readings in this study were 
taken on a group of clerks, 120 readings 
for each individual. The group as a 
whole seemed to be in about the same 
physical condition as would be found in 
any ordinary. group of clerical workers. 
Few of them appeared to be taking any 
systematic physi¢al exercise. It was 
found that the averaged pulse rates of 
this group varied from 91.4 to 65.6. Al- 
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purposes: where the necessary charges 
can be made for all’ nonconsumable 
property supplied on that particular 
invoice. After the proper charges are 
made m office and cost records, a copy 
is filed by: office in the same. order 
it is* posted on the cost ledger so as 
to provide an audit of this record at 
any time. Stock encumbrances are 
posted at the time the invoice is pre- 
pared. 

Briefly, this outlines the initial ste 
taken to supply the wants of the ot- 
ficials of the Department of Justice. 
Some consideration should be given to 
the shipments resulting from the pur- 


1 chase orders and stock requisitions. 


Direct shipments are made on all 
orders where it is considered. imprac- 
tical to have the merchandise routed 
to Washington. In these cases, in- 
voices covering the shipment are 
mailed immediately to the receiving 
office. All other shipments are han- 
dled in the storeroom of the depart- 
ment. A copy of all purchase orders 
for shipments of this nature are sup- 
plied to the storekeeper for notation 
as to the date received, quantity, etc. 
The invoice is supplied at the same 
time in order that the shipment may 
be more expeditiously handled when 
received. Since there is a definite de- 
livery period on all purchases, a tickler 
system is maintained so that the nec- 
essary action can be taken immediately 
upon the expiration of the allotted 
time. The effort put forth in this “fol- 
low-up” work has reflected itself in 


the prompt manner with which most . 


orders are handled. — 

All invoices are segregated as to 
the class of commodities requisitioned 
or ordered and routed through to the 
packers handling that particular work. 
Stock forms,. dockets, printing, ete., 
are shipped from one stockroom while 
stationery items are forwarded from 


another stock. . Delivered orders are , 


usually received in a group shipment 
requiring segregating and repacking 
for rerouting to the ultimate destina- 
tion. A great many publications: are 
received in the department in one ship- 
ment and reforwarded to the officials 
on mailing lists. 

Every purchase order drawn must 
be vouchered in order that payment 
can be made, The vouchers require 
an audit to ascertain the receipt of 
material as ordered, conformity, to con- 


tracted prices, discounts, legality of 
purchase, compliance with regulations, 
contract requirements, etc. Since 
there a¥e numerous time discounts of- 
fered, a tickler system is kept as a 
signal for the passing of an account 
for payment prior to the expiration 
of the period. 

A long dissertation could be made 
concerning problems of standardiza- 
tion, modes of procedure, technical de- 
tails, analysis of operation and nu- 
merous other subjects. However, a 
brief outline has been made of the 
purchasing, issuing, storing and ship- 
ping of a great variety of. supplies, 
law books, printing, equipment, etc., 
for the Department of Justice and its 
‘Bureaus, both at the seat of Govern- 
ment and .in the field. Compilation of 
requirements, methods of procurement, 
and procedure have been touched upon. 
Groundwork for the above is essential 
for a good organization and to have 
the necessary knowledge, data and ef- 
ficiency of personnel and operation to 
cope with every conceivable proposi- 
tion brings the work several strides 
closer to the desired end. 


Diet Rules Are Listed 
That Aid Baby Teeth 


Vitamins and Minerals Essen- 
tial, Says Specialist 


In spite of the fact that the founda- 
tions for the teeth are present at birth, 
proper feeding can improve. upon a poor 
start, according to an oral statement Jan. 
16 by Dr. Hazel Munsell of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

After birth, the diet must be rich 
not only in the necessary elements of 
bone,. calcium and phosphorous, but in 
order to make these elements available,, 
vitamins A, C. and D are necessary, it 
was stated. Experiments show that lac 
of vitamin C causes disintegration of 
one layer in the tooth and weakens the 
hold of the muscles on the bones. 

Dr. Munsell also made available the 
following information: ’ 

The first 20 teeth are in the gums and 
almost completely calcified at birth, and 


the germs of the second teeth are aleo 


hy 
: 


though lower than what would appar- 
ently be found in a group of industrial 
workers the rates for this group do not 
seem abnormal. 

What is most striking in the study is 
the wide varaition that was found in 
individual readings from day to day. 
Part of this may have been due to acute 
illness or unusual conditions of excite- 
ment, but it was evident that the normal 
course of pulse rates from day to day 
show remarkable variations. It was also 
found that there was considerable con- 
trast among the subjects with respect 
to such fluctuation. The amount of va- 
riation among men seemed about equal 
to that among women. Some individuals 
showed much greater variation than did 
others. 

There are various factors which tend 
to cause variations in the heart rate of 
individuals. . For: example, a person’s 
habits, his diet, his type of personality. 
If he should be a wiry, nervous type, his 
pulse rate would generally be higher 
and tend to fluctuate more than if he 
were a heavy, phlegmatic type of per- 
son. 

Smoking, because of the stimulating 
effects of nicotine, would normally call 
for a higher pulse rate. Other stimu- 
lants, even though mild—such as cof- 
fee or tea—would also tend to cause 
an increase in rate. Focal infections 
such as tonsilitis, infected teeth, etc., 
would increase the pulse rate. There is 
als6 evidently a relation between the 
rate and whether one is employed out- 
doors or indoors, those employed out- 
doors tending to be more active and 
having a higher pulse rate. 

Napoleon was said to have had a pulse 
rate as low as from 40 to 60. This was 
due to a thyroid deficiency. Inasmuch 
as glandular disturbances also have a 
relationship to personality, they, as well 
as personality differences, should have 
some bearing on the pulse rate. The 
pulse rate is also known to vary at dif- 
ferent periods of the day. After hav- 
ing partaken of food, the rate is gen- 
erally higher than before that time or 
when at rest or relaxed. 


present then, so that quality of the teeth 
depends largely upon the mineral and 
vitamin content of the mother’s diet. 
Fresh vegetables, milk, and sunshine are 
recommended for the mother. 

The teeth of animals whose diet is de- 
ficient in vitamin A are usually irregu- 
lar, and the jaw formation imperfect, 
and the proper calcification of the enamel 
and dentine affected. Among the best 
sources of vitamin A are butterfat, cod- 
liver oil and early vegetables. Vitamin 
C is most abundant in oranges, cabbages 
and tomatoes, and D can be supplied by 
cod liver oil or direct sunlight. 

With the appearance of the teeth 
comes the need for exercise. Hard crusts 
of bread are the safest beginning. It 
is now believed that with the necessary 
other elements present an abundance of 
vitamin C may even prevent tooth de- 
cay. At length a glass, or better, a pint, 
of orange juice a day or its equivalent 
in vitamin C would be necessary for this, 
Hard foods strengthen the gums and 
teeth and are important to their health 
throughout life, At all ages the protec- 
tion of the teeth by adequate diet is nec- 


k| essary. 


The weekly statement of trade 
opportunities abroad issued by the 
Department of Commerce will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Jan, 20. ; 


Presented Herein, Berna 


Paper Producers. 
Found Effecting 
Mergers Abroad 


Consolidations Designed to 
Lower Costs and to Stabi- 
lize Prices Noted in Trade 
Reports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Paper Mills, Ltd., was announced last 
year. Six mills were involved in this 
merger. Shortly before there had beena 
consolidation plan announced for the St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Bromp- 
ton Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., and the 
Lake St. John Power and Paper Co., Ltd., 
Control was to be put in the hands of a 
holding company to be called’ the St. 
Lawrence Corporation, Ltd. 

Later’ in the year it was reported that 
a holding company would be formed for 
consolidating the Abitibi Company, Can- 
ada Power and Paper, the St. Lawrence 
Corporation and Backus-Brooks Cana- 
dian interests, with assets exceeding 
$500,000,000 and controlling over 100,- 
000,000 cords of pulpwood and operating 
plants in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
The American Trade Commissioner at 
Montreal reported at the time that it 
would not be surprising if some such 
action were taken in the near —- 

In Great Britain a tendency has n 
noted toward complete centralization o 
control of the paper industry in Lon4 
don. The historic paper-making indus- 
try of Scotland has been undergoing a 
realignment, with control passing to 
London in many cases and production be- 
ing adapted to needs of the English mar- 
ket. The development of the Inveresk 
Paper Co., Ltd., is an outstanding exam- 
‘ple of the centralization movement. 

Starting as an independent paper mill 
in 1873, it gradually gained control of 
the paper trade in the Edinburgh ¢'s- 
trict. It became an important factor in 
the English trade through its owenrship 
and control of a number of leading peri- 
odicals and paper and board mills. It 
even extended its interests to Germany, 
though it recently had to relinquish 
them. A later report had one of its mills 
going to-a rival concern. 

Critical conditions now affecting the 
German paper and pulp industry have 
hastened two large company mergers as 
well as the formation of a pulp syndicate, 
Trade Commissioner William T. Daugh- 
erty, Berlin, has just reported to the De- 
partment. The syndicate was founded 
to supplant the previous looser cartel 
and to allocate production, fix prices, and 
to sell for its members. 

New Merger in Germany 

The second largest pulp mill concern 
in the country, A. G. fiir Zellstoff und 
Papierfabrikation in Aschaffenburg, it 
has been announced, will merge Jan. 31 
with Zellolosefabrik Hoesch & Co., of 
Pirna. Sometime ago there was a merger 
uniting a third of newsprint production 
under one direction. The firms involved 
were Papierfabrik Reischoiz A. G. of 
Diisseldorf and Feldmiihle A. G. Papier 
und Zellstoffwerke in Stettin. 

Typical of German industry generally, 
the paper branch was reported last year 
to have been devoted to an extensive 
program of concentration and rational< 
ization of production to meet competi- 
tion at home and ‘abroad., ;This program 
was marked by plant extensions gf 
modern: mass-production machine inka < 
lations. ; 

Swedish wood-pulp and sawmill firms 
recently formed a selling syndicat 
Eleven companies were concerned in in 
arrangement, designed to: set up joint 
marketing of products,joint purchases of 
raw materials, and joint onadnn of 
tonnage. The firms kept intact their 
individual independence and did not 
change their management. Another late 
consolidation of Swedish pulp mills in- 
cluded 12 separate companies, operate 
ing combined sawmills and pulp mills 
in northern Sweden. Buying and sell- 
ing is to be centralized, although con- 
trol of the individual companies will 
not be affected. 

Nearly half the entire chemical pulp 
production of. the country will be con- 
trolled by this organization and a simi- 
lar organization of the Svenska Cellu- 
lose A/B of the Kreuger interests, per- 
fected several months ago. 

The Finns have organized strong as< 
sociations for controlling prices and sell- 
ing products of the paper and pulp mills. 


Consumption of Cigarettes 


Shows Increase in Europe 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
that approximately 70 per cent of alt to- 
bacco consumed in the United Kingdom 
last year consisted of American-growned 
flue-cured.” 

On the continent of Europe, the chief 
use of American flue-cured tobacco is in 
pipe mixtures. It is also used to a lim« 
ited extent in cigarettes. The tobacco in 
most of the cigarettes consumed in the 
continental countries mentioned is the 
Turkish type. The demand for American 
fire-cured tobacco in Europe has re 
creased somewhat, partly because of ‘Me 
substitution of home-grown tobacco in 
continental countries and of colonial to« 
bacco .in the United Kingdom. It is Mr. 
Hutson’s opinion, however, that this sub- 
stitution will not increase materially 
and that any further reduction in the 
consumption of fire-cured types will be 
caused largely by a decreased use of pipe 
and chewing tobacco, 


SECLUSION 


Residential seclusion at the St.‘Regis 
is now heightened even more in the 
decorating of several new suites by 
Karl Bock. These. Avenue-home.set- 
tings are available for day-by-day stays, 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fifth Avenue + New Yor 
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State Regulation 
Of Utility Rates 
Asked in Texas 


Elimination of Unnecessary 
Governmental Agencies Is 
Also Advocated by Gover- 
nor Moody 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Jan. 17. 

“The appointive offices of the Governor 
should constitute his cabinet of advisors 
similar to the President’s Cabinet,” said 
Governor Dan Moody in his message to 
the Legislature Jan. 14. 

He urged that an effort be made to- 
ward the reorganization of the State 
government to eliminate unnecessary de- 
partments, commissions and bureaus, “to 
coordinate effort and fix additional re- 
sponsibilities upon the Chief Executive 
to the end that he may have a policy 
and some power to execute it.” 

Urges Public Utility Regulation 

Governor Moody recommended legis- 
lation to provide for the supervision and 
regulation by the State of public utili- 
és: which now are controlled only by 

owns having a population of more than 

2,000. Smaller towns and unincorporated 
villages, he said, are without regulatory 
power. 

“The consolidation and extension of 
public utility lines from’ community ‘to 
community, and from town to town,” he 
said, “has created a situation which 
practically destroys the effectiveness of 
the power given any class of cities or 
towns to regulate rates.” 

.. He advocated laws placing further lim- 
itations upon the size and weight of 
buses and trucks, and to require the 
use of modern and improved safety de- 
vices, appliances and practices. 

_ “In enacting a law placing further 
limitations upon the size, weight and 
speed of trucks and buses,” he said, “a 
reasonable time should be allowed to 
dispose of trucks and buses the use of 
which would be prohibited by such limi- 
tations.” 

Adjust Motor Tax 

He also proposed that the Railroad 
Commission be given authority to ascer- 
tain the gross and net incomes of com- 
mercial motor vehicles, with a view of 
determining whether they should pay a 
gross receipts tax for the benefit of the 
highways. 

“In this State,” Governor Moody said, 
“life insurance companies are examined 
by examiners. designated by officers of 
the insurance department, and they are 
compensated through a per diem paid to 
them by the company or companies ex- 
amined. From the standpoint of the 
public there are reasons why this sys- 
tem is objectionable. 

“A law patterned after the State and 
Federal statutes setting up the machin- 
ery for the examination of banks should 
be passed on this subject and an asséss- 
ment to pay expenses of the examina- 
tion made against the companies similar 
to the assessment made against banks 
for the examination of their affairs.” 


Gov. Richards Asks_. 
Office Consolidation 


4 Duplication in South Carolina 
Declared Extravagance 


State of South, Carolina: 
Columbia, Jan. 17. 
‘ Declaring that “the most glaring and 
outrageous extravagance from which the 
State is suffering today is unnécessary 
offices, and the lack of coordination in 
the various departments of State,” Gov- 
ernor John G. Richards, in his final mes- 
sage to the General Assembly, urged 
economy through consolidation of agen- 
cies and otherwise, and appealed to 
the members “fresh from the people” to 
hear the taxpayers’ demands and give re- 
lief from every unnecessary burden. 

Among: the consolidations urged was 
that of the Departments of Banking and 
Insurance. He again called for aboli- 
tion of the State’ Tax Commission, de- 
volving its duties on the State Comp- 
troller and State Treasurer; suggested 
that the State Department of Agricul- 
ture be discontinued and the work car- 
ried on by Clemson College; again de- 
clared himself in favor of abolishing the 
State Warehouse Commission, or, if the 
Department of Agriculture is continued, 
the consolidation of these two; and asked 
that the Food Research Commission be 
made a part of the Natural Resources 
-Commission.: He advocated one new de- 
partment—that of labor. 

The Governor recommended free text- 
books, and that the State’s school law 
be based on an average attendance in- 
stead of on enrollment as at present. 
Biennial sessions of the Assembly and 
classification of property were ~ passed 
*: constitutional amendments at the last 

eneral election and will come before 
the Assembly for ratification. He urged 
the members to make these measures 
operative by proper action. He said 
that a reasonable tax on intangibles, 
now escaping, would permit the removal 
of the State tax on real property. 

Speaking of prohibition, Governor 
Richards said that it is no longer “a 
noble experiment” but “a wise enact- 
ment, both from a moral and economic 
viewpoint.” 

“The proper thing is for all those 
who really care for humanity and the 
State’s best interests,” he said, “to stop 
criticizing and cooperate for better en- 
forcement. No truthful person, familiar 
with the facts, will deny that conditions 
are better under prohibition than under 
any form of legalized sale.” 


Crime Prevention 
Stressed in Michigan 


Gov. Green Says Prison System 
Has Proved a Failure 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Jan. 17. 

“When we realize that prisons are not 
the solution of the crime problem, we 
will turn to a more intelligent policy,” 
said Governor Fred W. Green in his final 
message to the Legislature. 

Laws that do not reflect the conscience 
of the people cannot be enforced, he 
said, and improved methods for the pre- 
vention of crime must be adopted. 

“Tf we will put more emphasis upon 
these things,” he added, “it will lessen 
the endless stream of dollars that we are 

w pouring into the prison system that 

as proved a failure.” | 

Governor Green said he believed an in- 

we tax was fair, but urged that any 
Mew sources of taxation should be used 
exclusively in. a reduction .in. the . prop- 

rty:tax, 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government | _ 


Inspection Certificates Form 
Basis for Hay Transactions 


Marketing Processes Said to Have Been Improved by 
Standards of Government 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. ‘The present series deals with 


Domestic Markets. 


By W. A. 


Wheeler 


In Charge, Hay, Feed. and Seed Division, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 


AY MARKETING is a compara- 

tively simple business procedure 

when the seller and the buyer are 
together to barter and negotiate the 
transaction. The seller quotes his 
price, the buyer can examine the hay 
and use his own judgment as to its 
quality and condition for his purposes, 
and controversies are either settled 
then or the sale is not made. 

If all hay marketing could be con- 
ducted under these simple conditions 
the hay producers, dealers, and con- 
sumers in the United States would have 
little need for hay standards. . But, as 
a.matter of fact, only a small percent- 
age of the:carlot shipments ever move 
directly -from the producer to -the dis- 
tant consumer. The vast majority of 
all shipments pass through at least 
two middlemen. Many shipments pass 
through four or five middlemen before 
they reach the consumer. 

In spite of freight rates on hay that 
are much higher than those which pre- 
vailed before the World War period, 
baled hay is hauled hundreds, even 
thousands of miles by the railroads of 
the United States. It is a farm-man- 
agement truism that farmers and stock 
feeders should produce their own hay 
wherever possible in order to eliminate 
the freight and handling costs inci- 
dental to the purchase of baled hay; 
but specialized American agriculture 
and climatic limitations often provide 
exceptions. ee 


THE Cotton Belt States, for example, 

prefer to utilize their best lands in 
a large measure for cotton and their 
soils and climates are not widely favor- 
able to hay production. Thus, these 
States purchase thousands of carloads 
of timothy, clover, alfalfa from Michi- 
gan, Ohio, New York, Indiana, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and the Province of Quebec in 
Canada. Similarly thousands of car 
and truck loads of alfalfa move from 
Arizona, New Mexico, and the Imperial 
and San Joaquin Valleys of California 
into the thickly settled areas of south- 
ern California where land is too val- 
uable for hay production. Baled.hay 
is transported by water routes in con- 
siderable volume from the Sacramento 
Valley of California to the Atlantic 
seaboard, from San Francisco and 
Seattle to Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and the Panama Canal 
Zone, and from New York City and 
Norfolk to Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

In: this hay ‘“conmiterce where: the 
producer and consumer are _ widely 
separated.and where country shippers, 
dealers, brokers, distributors, bankers, 
and carriers function in the marketing 
process, the use of the contract be- 
comes essential to evidence the quan- 
tity, quality, and value of the commod- 
ity that is involved in any given trans- 
action. Contract specifications for 
quantity and value are relatively easy 
to make definite and precise for the 
benefit of the parties. to hay contract, 
but specifications for quality are more 
difficult and complex. If the quality 
specifications of a hay contract are 
indefinite, loosely drawn, and based 
largely on personal opinion, the .con- 
tract is questionable and of little value. 
On the other hand, a contract contain- 
ing definite quality, quantity, and 
value specifications is of distinct value 
in all hay commerce. : 

‘YUALITY SPECIFICATIONS may 
be written into a hay contract by 
means of descriptive terms or stand- 
ards. The use of descriptive terms is 
not universally satisfactory.’ Orders 
and confirmations based on such de- 
scriptive terms as “good feeding tim- 
othy” “or “pea green leafy alfalfa” 
are impossible of definite interpreta- 
tion.and the opinion of. the buyer may 
differ radically from that of the-seller, 
thus causing rejections, demands for 
discounts; diversions, demurrage, tele- 
graphic expense, occasional lawsuits, 
and general dissatisfaction. Hay stand- 
ards, on the other hand, which provide 
a definite basis for’ the quality specifi- 
cations in a contract, are of material 
assistance to all parties in the trans- 
action, and can be definitely inter- 
preted by disinterested experts in case 
of disputes and claims. 
The value of standards in the busi- 


ness of marketing hay is in direct pro- 
portion of their soundness, ey 
to many kinds of hay, and to the confi- 
dence of the public in the standards. 
Local hay standards, irrespective of 
their soundness, are of little value in 
interstate commerce, and_ standards 
formulated by ‘either shippers’ or 
dealers’ organizations cannot well 
enjoy the full confidence of all parties 
engaged in the. business. 


Standards have been formulated and 
promulgated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as the official 
hay standards of the United States 
which meet the needs of hay. market- 
ing. They include standards for tim- 
othy and clover hay, alfalfa.and alfalfa 
mixed. hay, prairie hay, Johnson and 
Johnson mixed -hay, grass -hay- and 
mixed hay. They provide a common 
language for ‘producers, dealers, and 
consumers to employ in the marketing 
‘of hay as well as definite quality speci- 
fications that will constitute a basis of 
contract. Wherever United States hay. 
standards are employed they provide 
the foundation for a market news serv- 
ice that gives producers, dealers and 
consumers more accurate information 
about the money value of various kinds 
and grades of hay than it is possible 
to obtain where sales are made on 
sample, description, or local grades. « 

* * * 


AY STANDARDS are of ‘inesti- 
mable value to producers and 
dealers’ organizations in the merchan- 
dising of hay, because properly graded 
hay establishes confidence among con- 
sumers and creates premiums for high 
quality. The consistent shipping of. 
hay from any district or market on the 
basis of official United States stand- 
ards advertises the product, gives it a 
national brand of quality, establishes 
confidence, and eventually develops 
wider and more een markets 
than when hay is sold by description or 
local grades. 

Shippers are now making use. of 
United States standards and inspection 
and are finding them very useful. in 
extending the scope of their operations. 
Dairymen, stock feederg, and purchas- 
ing agents for lumber camps, road con- 
tractors, etc., constitute. a group of 
consumers that.is greatly desirous of 
purchasing carlots of graded and uni- 
formly loaded hay and who desire to 
place their orders in those districts or 
markets where Federal hay inspection 
is available. 

».. Lo,the consumer it. may be said that 
ordering hay on the basis of United 
States standards and demanding con- 
firmation on the same basis, together 
with a Federal hay-inspection certifi- 
cate to evidence the contract specifica- 
tions, will insure the delivery of the 
kind and quality of hay wanted. Ex- 
perience with United States hay stand- 
ards in such markets as Chicago, 
Omaha, Denver, Atlanta, Houston, San 
Antonio, Los Angeles, Kansas City, 
Memphis and Birmingham has shown 
that the use of recognized: standards 
and disinterested inspection has’ been 
of value in assisting the consumer to 
purchase the kinds’ and grades of hay 
wanted and in Sinise many con- 
troversies with’shippers. Inspection at 
receiving markets also is. proving a 
strong educational force, in educating 
shippers to load cars uniformly: and 
with those classes and: grades ‘of hay 
in greatest demand and for.which the 
highest prices are paid. 

* * *~ 


(THE Department of Agriculture 
maintains a hay inspection service 
in numerous markets and at numerous 
shipping points in cooperation with 
commercial exchanges and State de- 
partments of agriculture. This service 
is constantly increasing , as, shippers 
and. consumers bécome. aware. of «its 
value in the marketing. of hay.” The 
service provides original inspections, 
secondary inspections to show a change 
in condition, and appeal inspections-on 
grades in dispute. Such inspections 
are disinterested and are made by'‘li- 
censed men who: have ‘been ° given 
thorough training and whose work ‘is 
supervised by Department ‘of Agricul- 
ture supervisors located ‘at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas 
City, San Antonio, Denver, Salt Lake 
City and Los Angeles. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Jan. 20, Mr. Wheeler will discuss the bean standardization and inspec- 
tion service of the Hay, Feed and Seed Division. 
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N. J. S. 40. Mr, Cole. Changes from 
one-half to one-quarter the proportion 
which municipalities are required to con- 
tribute for maintenance and repair of 
roads; Bor. and Twps. 

N. J. S. 42. Mr. Read. Provides. for 
construction of wharves or docks by: State 
Highway Commission; High. 

N. Cc. S$. 5. Myr. Campbell. Providing 
right of way for the United States Govern- 
ment. for the inland waterway from the 
Cape Fear River at Southport to the North 
Carolina-South Carolina line. Passed H. 

Ohio. H,. 6. Mr. Ray. Authorizing the 
State Highway Department to establish a 
system of State secondary highways to be 
maintained by the State. ae 

Okla. .H.' 18. Mr. Martin. Requiring 
State to pay portion of cost of highway 
improvements in cities and‘ towns. 

Insurance 

Mass. H. 247. Mr. Finkelstein. — e 
quire heads of fire departments to investi- 
gate causes of all fires; Public Safety. 

Nebr. H. R. 20. See Motor Vehicles. 

Mass. H. 320. Mr. Jones. 
for unemployment insurance; 
Industries. 

Tenn. H. B. 148. Knox delegation. To 
exempt mutual fire insurance companies 
from fire marshal’s tax. 


abor 

Ind. S. R. Mr. Lindley. To appoint a 
committee of five to investigate unemploy- 
ment and relief undertaken. Passed by 
Senate. 

Minn. S, F. 11. Mr. Widell. To me- 
morialize Congress to provide for use of 
Minnesota labor and materials in construc- 
tion work authorized in Minnesota. 

Minn. H, F. 11. Mr. Regan, Same as 
8S. F, 11, 7 

N. Y. S&S. Intro. 95.. Mr. Slater. To pro- 
vide for, a five-day week for employes of 
contractors on public work; Labor «and 
Industries. : ’ 

‘N.C, .S,B.115. Mr. Powell, ‘‘To-make 


To provide 
Labor and 


To re-|1 


unlewful the employment of -certain. mar- 
ried women by. the State and. its -govern- 
mental subdivisions; Judiciary No.1. . 

Mass. H.:320. See Insurance. . 

Mass. S. 65. To-provide for investiga- 
tion of labor conditions in chain stores; 
Labor and Industries. 

Motor Vehicle 

Ind. H. B. 6. Mr. Connor. _Amendatory 
measure defining taxicabs, buses and other 
motor vehicles and their..operation and 
management; Roads. 

Nebr. H. R. 20. Mr. Raasch. To provide 
for suspension of licenses until final pay- 
ment of judgments in automobile accident 
cases. 

Nebr. H.R: 23. Mr.'Putney. To provide 
for clearance lights on, motor vehicles 80 
inches or more in width. : 

Tenn. H. B. 147.. Mr..Cook and others. 
To enact an automobile drivers’ license 


aw. 
Tenn. S. B. 118. Mr. Cornelius. . To.pro- 
vide for licensing of automobile drivers. 
Public Health , 
N. H. H. J. R. 4. Mr. Ahern. Authoriz- 
ing a special commission to investigate 
the subject of cancer and other chronic 
diseases; Public Health. 
Public Utilities 
Mass. S. 61. Relative to the further 
regulation of aircraft; Highways, and Mo- 
tor Vehicles. j 
Mass. H. 305. Mr.\Dolan. To regulate 
the carriage of passengers .by taxicabs; 


Cities. 
H. 14. See Taxation. 
Social Welfare 

Del S. B. 2. Mr. Green, To allow and 
| regulate boxing and wrestling matches and 
|to establish a State Boxing Commission; 
Miscellaneous. 

Del. H. B. 2. Mr. Virden. For the pro- 
tection and assistance of aged persons un- 
der. certain’ conditions;' Appropriations. 

Ind,| S.'B..3. Mr.’ Nejdl and: Mr.) Cham- 
bers, . ‘To: provide: qld‘ age ipensidns of’ $25 


Budget Control 
Of Funds Asked 
By Gov. Hartley 


Washington Legislature Told 
Unnecessary Spending 
May Lead to Greater Dis- 


tress.in Future 


? 
State of Washington: 
; Olympia, Jan. 17. 
“One sure way to reduce the tax bur- 
den is to quit spending public moneys,” 
said Governor Roland H. Hartley in his 
message to the Legislature Jan. 14. 
“When all have spoken—railroads, 
banks, courts, commissions, messages,” 
he continued, “we still find ourselves at 
the crossroads, vainly endeavoring to 
make our diminishing income provide for 


our rapidly increasing public. extrav- 
agances, and mortgaging the future 
by voting bonds and putting in vogue all 
sorts of schemes for spending. public 
moneys. Property confiscation is fac- 
ing us. : 

“In my judgment, a beneficial pros- 
perity-. cannot ,be. manufactured at will. 
One of the greatest..evils of the present 
day is the spending of public funds when 
and-where not necessary. The using of 
moneys:to ‘bolster: up the profligate be- 
havior of the past in the business world, 
and.to build political fences for politi- 
cians, is little short’ of: criminal, : and 
leads to greater distress in the future. « 

Budget Control Is Asked ~ 


“More and. more the Government, with 
its army of snoopers, checkers, inspec- 
tors, directors, efficiency experts, and the 
like, is interfering with private business, 
destroying self-reliance and individual 
independence. Governments should be 
satisfied to manage the affairs for which 
they. were organized—that of maintain- 
ing equal opportunity for the citizen, 
thwarting the hand-of special privilege, 
and ‘keeping order. There is ample pri- 
vate capital to carry on any legitimate 
enterprise.” 

Governor Hartley expressed the opin- 
ion that the sales tax “is the one medium 
through which values can be restored to 
property,” but only if applied for the 
reduction of existing tax levies. He rec- 
ommended that all money -received by 
‘any State department should be paid 
into. the State Treasury and paid out 
only on appropriation by. the Legisla- 
ture. He said that: if the budget is 
adopted as presented, no State general 
fund tax levy will be necessary in 1931. 


He declared that “retrenchment in ed- 
ucational expenditures. is absolutely es- 
sential.” The ‘“tremendous’ increase” 
in the amount of tax money used for 
educational purposes,” he said, “can be 
traced chiefly to laxness in the control 
of public school finances, expanded func- 
tions in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing beyond the legitimate needs of the 
State, duplications in courses, expansion 
in curricula, and enlarged facilities far 
beyond the people’s resources.” He rec- 
ommended. that all ‘the aighet educa- 
tional institutions. be place under the 
control of one governing body. 

“Seeks Road Tax Cut 

“What I have said regarding -increase 
in tax levies for education,” the Gov- 
ernor continued, “can be applied with 
equal force to:cities and towns. ; 

An increase’ of 1 cent in the gasoline 
tax two years ago, he said, and its dis- 
tribution to the counties for lateral 
highways, was expected to bring about 
a corresponding decrease in property 
taxes for road purposes, but this has 
not been done. He recommended that if 
the distribution is to be continued the 
road district funds should be, corre- 
spondingly lowered. 

The Judicial Council,’ Governor Hart- 
ley declared, “has ‘failed to accomplish 
the objects for which it was _created, 
and he recommended its abolition. 

“JT have yet to find any useful purpose 
served by the Uniform Law Commis- 
sion,” he said, “and again recommend 
its. abolition.” 


Extension'of Drought Loans 
“Is Expected to Begin Soon 


[Continyed from. Page 1.) 
centralized field offices and it is expected 


that: they will arrive ‘at: the offices in 


Memphis, Tenn., and St.: Louis, .Mo., by 


‘Jan, 19: “Some of: the blanks were. re- 
tained by the’ Washington, D..C., office, | 


while the first°10,000 quota of voucher 
blanks will. be eriough to get things 
started: It is only the beginning and by 
Monday the- Printing Office expects to 
make deliveries’ of miany thousands 
more. Several hundred. thousand. blanks 
have been ordered. s . 

Filling -out of vouchers on approved 
loans should be started in earnest to- 
wards the latter part of the week. All 
other. collateral papers essential to the 
negotiation of these loans are ready for 
use. 


Bills in State Legislatures 


a month to certain persons. over 65 years 
of age; County.and Township. 

Ind... H...B. 20. -.Messrs.. MeCammon, 
Black and Galloway. To establish a county 
system of old age pensions for certain. in- 
digent persons over 65 years of age; ‘County 
and Township. Business. 

Ohio. S, B. 17. Mr. Johnson. To pro- 
vide for the needy aged by a pension for 
those over ‘70, ° 

Okla. S. C..C..1.° Mr. Rutherford. To 
ask Congress to enact legislation to assist 
immediately people of Oklahoma in‘ desti- 
tute. condition. 

R, I... H. 557. Mr. Bolan. To provide 
aid ‘for mothers of dependent children; 
State Commissioner of. Finance. 

*R. I. S. 25. "Same as H. 557. 

. Taxation ° 

‘Calif. S.*Cons. Am. 1.\Mr. Fellom... Pro- 
posed amendment to article I ‘rela- 
tive to elimination ‘of grade» crossings, 
$10,000,000 . bond. issue; C. A. 

Calif. S.Cons..Am. 2. Mr. Swing. Pro- 
osed amendment.to article XIII giving 
egislature power to determine method of 
raising State revenue; C. A. 

Calif. S. 50..-Mr. Slater. Amending sec- 
tion 3716 of Pol. Cd. relative to operation 
of taxes as a judgment or lien; Vv. and 
Tax. 

Idahp. 


H.,.2. “Mr. Taylor.. Taxation of 
personal 


pon entering State after see- 
ond Monday in January. Passed H.’ and S. 
Ga.’ H. 14. Messrs. Battle and Huddles- 
ton. Mileage tax on motor carriers; Ways 
and Means, 
Ga. H,. 17. 
Tax Commission of 


Mr. Sloan. Creating State 
8 mémbers; Ways and 
Means. . 
S. F..1. 


Minn. Mr. Bell,’ Amendment 
to constitution’ authorizing. income tax. 
Minn. -, Hy Fe. 3. essits. ‘Roline,.Dahle, 
selin 


Messi 
Dah), Hofstad,. ‘Terwilliger, Odegard.” .In- 
cteasing: gusdline tax.tsem3\t04 canta, . 
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Proceedings of January 17, 1931 


© The Senate o 


E Senate convened at 11 a. m,, 

Jan. 17, with the Robinson amend- 
ment to the Interior appropriation bill, 
to appropriate $25,000,000 for distri- 
bution by the Red Cross for relief pur- 
poses, the pending question. (Detailed 
discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, spoke in opposition to the 
amendment and Senators Barkley 
(Dem.), of ‘Kentucky, and McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, spoke in sup- 
port. Senator Gillett (Rep.), of Mas- 
sachusetts, followed in opposition. 

Following the remarks of Senator 
Gillett, the Senate, without a record 
vote, adopted the Robinson-Black 
amendment to the Interior bill, appro- 


priating $25,000,000 to be distributed 
by the Red Cross for relief purposes. 
(Detailed discussion on page 1.) 

Proceeding with consideration of the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 
the Senate adopted three amendments 
offered. by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma. A fourth amendment was 
ruled out of order> 

Unanimous consent was given for 
reconsideration of the\ vote by which 
the Robinson amendment was adopted. 
It was also agreed the amendment be 
made the pending business when the 
Senate convenes Jan. 19 and that a 
vote be taken not later than 5 p. m. 

The Senate recessed at 5:16 p. m. 
to 11 a. m., Jan. 19. 


e The House of Representatives 


THE House met at noon Jan. 17. 

It was agreed to hold a night session 
on Jan. 23 to consider bills on the 
- private ‘calendar. 

The -House resolved itself into the 
Committee .of the Whole to consider 
the bill (H. R. 16110) making appro- 
-priations. for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and Labor. 
General debate was resumed with ‘the 
discussion: not confined to the pending 
measure. M.S oe 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., advocated the pas- 
sage of an adjusted compensation im- 
mediate payment measure to World 
War veterans. 

Representative Ackerman (Rep.), 
of Plainfield, N. J., spoke on the value 
of the Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce to the American business 
man. Representative Glover (Dem.), 
of -Malvern, Ark., spoke on drought 
relief in Arkansas. 

There was a prohibition discussion 
in which a number of members con- 
tributed to a symposium of views re- 
garding prohibition. They included 
Representatives Igoe (Dem.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., Linthicum (Dem.), of Bal- 
timore, Md., Black (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥., Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, 
N. Y., Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex. (Discussion of this is printed 
on page 2.) 

Representative Patterson (Dem.), of 
Alexander City, Ala., spoke on the 
drought situation. He said that there 
would be:no overproduction of agricul- 
tural products in this country as long 


as there are 10,000,000 hungry people. 
He said that reducing wages would 
never solve the depression, but that in- 
creasing wages would. : ‘ 
Representative Burtness (Rep.), of 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., urged the 
House to aid him in getting a hearing 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means on his bill (H. R. 15595) to 
place an embargo on certain crops un- 
til Mar. 1, 1932. (Discussion will be 
found on page 2.) 
_ Représentative Sumners (Dem.), of 
Dallas, Tex., discussed: the wheat sit- 
uation. 


Representatives Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex.; LaGuardia Rep.), 
of New York City; Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., and others discussed the 
proposed changes to “liberalize” the 
rules of the House. 

Representative Reed (Rep.}, of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., addressed the House on 
the payment of adjusted compensation 
certificates to veterans. 

Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., spoke on effects of 
retaliatory tariffs. (Discussion of this 
will be found on page 2.) 


The Committee then arose and an- 
nounced that it had come to no deci- 
sion on the bill. 

A. resolution by Majority Leader 
Tilson (H. Res. 342) was adopted 
electing Representative Welch (Rep.), 
of San Francisco, Calif.; chairman of 
the House Committee on Labor. 

The House then adjourned at 5:08 
p. m, until noon, Jan. 19. 


iy Maem er omen 
Daily Record of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes 


Agriculture 

ills Introduced: 
Be 5745. Townsend. To amend “Act de- 
fining butter, also imposing a tax upon 
oleomargarine,” approved Aug. 2, 1886, as 
amended; Agriculture and Forestry. ’ 

S. 5750.- Howell:. To amend “Act defining 
buter, ‘also- imposing. tax upon oleomarga- 
rine,’ .approved Aug..2, 1886, as amended; 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R.- 16258. Jones, Texas. Loans to 
farmers in drought. and/or storm stricken 
or hail-stricken areas of U. S. for use in | 
making payment on loans: from Fedl. land 
banks; Agriculture. , | 

H Res. 469. Moore, Va. To amend | 
joint resolution approved’ Dec. 20, 1930; | 
Agriculture. F | 

Bridges 

Bills Introduced: 

S.. 5746. Tydings. Deep Creek near| 
Marlyn Avenue, Baltimore County, Md.; | 
Commerce. i | 

H. R. 16246. Kemp. Miss. River near | 
Baton Rouge, La.; Interstate and Foreign | 
Commerce. : : 

H. R. 16254. 
Niobrara,  Nebr.; 
Commerce. 


Howard. Mo. River near 
Interstate and Foreign 


Claims 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5747. Shipstead. Claims for damages | 
sustained by fluctuation of water levels of 
Lake ‘of the Woods; Foreign Relations. 

‘Congress 
Bills. Introduced: 
*-§. ‘Res: 403.. Extending power of Senate | 
Com. to Investigate Campaign Expenditures. 
Over under rule. 

, Foods and Drugs 
Changes in. Status: 

S. Res. 374. For investigation of wheat 
and bread ‘prices and certain sugars. Agreed 
to. Jan. 16, 1931, 

Forestry 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5753. Thomas, Okla. Permit to Izaak 
Walton League to enter Wichita National | 
Forest and Game Preserve; Public Lands and 
Surveys. . 

Indians 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5749. Blaine. For the relief of the 
town of. Oneida, Wis.; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 16255. Howard. Relief of Omaha 
Indians ‘residing in school district “No. 16, 
Thurston County, Nebr.; Appropriations, 

Judiciary: Judicial Code 
Changes in Status: 

S.. 4425. To amend sec. 284 of Judicial 
Code, to permit three grand juries to sit 
simultaneously in Southern Distr., N. Y. 
Reptd. to S. Je. 10. Passed S. Je, 27, 1930. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 15, 1931. 


National Defense 
Bills Introduced: 

S$. 5748. Shipstead. To extend Emergency 
Officers’ Retirement Act ‘to certain officers 
of War with Spain, Philippine insurrection, 
and Chinese Boxer rebellion; Military Af- 
fairs. 

Changes in Status: 

S. 4750. For alterations and repairs to 
certain naval vessels, Reptd. to S. Dec. 
8. Passed S. Dec. 8. Reconsidered and } 
passed S. Jan. 15, 1931. 

H. FR. 14688. For construction of certain 
naval vessels. Reptd. to H. Jan. 17, 1931. 

Parks 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 12381. For Everglades Nat]. Park 

in Fle.. Reptd. to:H. Jan. 17, 1981. 
Patents 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 16247. Wood. Patents and ac- 
quisition of patented articles by U. S. and 
agencies thereof; Patents. 


Patriotic Observances: Assns. 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5751. Deneen. Reincorporation of 
Daughters of ‘Union Veterans of Civil War, 
1861-1865; Sadiciary. 

Postal Service 
Bills Introduced: 

8. 56752. 'Phipps. To fix responsibility 
of postmasters;. Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H.. R, 16256. Sanders, N. Y... Fix re-| 
sponsibility of postmasters; Post. Offices and | 
Post Roads. | 
Buildings. and Grounds. 

=a Veterans 
Bills. Introduced: 
) 1H oR. +16250.. ‘(MeCormack,.Mass. To 








in Status 


amend World War Veterans’ Act, 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 16251. McCormack. To amend 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924; World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 16252. McCormack. To amend 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924; World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 
¥ - R, : so Underpeeed, 
Veterans ureau hospital plant No. 97 at 
Chillicothe, Ohio; “World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 16257. Tilson. Enlargement of 
veterans’ hospital in Conn.; World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

Changes in Status: 

_ H. R. 14266. To lend certain Army camp- 
ing equipment for encampment of United 
Confederate Veterans, Montgomery, Ala., Je., 
1931. Reptd. to H. Dec. 10. 
Dec, 15. Reptd. to S. Jan. 16, 1931, 


1924; 


Government Operating Cost 
Increases by 60 Millions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


vious year. Publie debt retirements 
totaled $94,294,000 for the first half of 
the current fiscal year, as ‘against $384,- 
805,403 in the first half of the previous 
years. . 
Expenditures by Departments showed 
that those of the legislative branch had 
increased approximately $2,090,000, while 
those of the executive branch increased 
$9,000. The Treasury expenditures in- 
creased $45,000, Department of War, $7,- 
000,000, Justice, $6,000,000, Post Office, 
$22,000, Agriculture, $28,000,000, Com- 
merce, $11,000,000, Labor, $850,000, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, $116,000,000, and 
of the District of Columbia, $300,000. 
Of the total expenditures for the six 
months’ period, it is shown that activi- 
ties relating to past wars, or to national 
defense, such as War, Navy, Veterans’ 
Administration, interest on the Public 
Debt and the Sinking Fund, constituted 
$1,127,651,670, as against the aggregate 
expenditures of $1,801,082,916. 
Expenditures of the Navy decreased 
by $5,000,000 as compared with the same 
period of last year, while those of the 
Department of the Interior decreased 
$91,000,000, of the Department of State, 
by $250,000 and of the independent estab- 
ee and commissions, by $16,000,- 
charged with expenditures of $80,556,770 
in the six months, of which amount 
$31,468,153 was spent in December. 
At the end of the six month period on 
Jan. 15 there was a Treasury deficit of 
$194,964,902. Expenditures since last 
July 1 amounted to $2,106,211,790, while 
the receipts totaled $1,911,246,888. Of 
the aggregate receipts, $1,117,031,079%8 
represented income tax, $214,139,471.37 
customs, and $314,783,543.01 miscellan- 
ompe internal revenue, including tobacco 
axes. 


Iowa Bars Corporation 
From Practicing Dentistry 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Jan. 17. 

The Iowa Supreme Court has ruled 
that a corporation cannot enter the den- 
tal practice in this State. The court up- 
held a decision by District Judge W. G. 
Bonner of Des Moines, who had issued a 
permanent injunction against the Bailey 
Dental Company of Des Moines. 

In its ruling, the court said the Iowa 
law does not permit a corporation to 
engage in a profession for which the 
State requires a license of the individual. 
It also held that individuals making up 
a corporation would not be permitted to 
practice dentistry without a license when 
they would not be permitted to do so 
as individuals unless they obtained a 
license. ; 


Addition to | 


Passed H. | 


The Federal Farm Board was| 
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New Books Received 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Bassler, Anthony. Intestinal toxemia (au- 
tointoxication) biologically considered, 
illus. 433 p. Phila., F. A. Davis co., 1980, 

30-31889 

Batchelder, Esther L. ... Eating to gain 
or lose weight. illus. N. *¥., 
Delineator inst., 0. 30-31886 

Bell, Samuel. What to do until the doctor 
comes. Treatise on baby care from birth 
to 12 months. Special reducing diets. 
171 p. Chicago, Newspaper service bur., 

1930. 


30-31883 

Binns, Leonard E. .. . From. Moses to 
Elisha; Israel to end of 9th century 
B. C. (Clarendon Bible. Old Testament, 
Oxford, Clarendon 
30-20809 


Lond., 


vol. ii.) 248 p., illus. 
press, 1929. 
Bonavia, Ferruccio. Verdi. 
Oxford univ. press, 1930. 30-31881 
Canadian oil book 1929. v. 1., illus. Mont- 
real, Canada, T. Skinner of Canada, 1929. 
30-22009 
Crossen, Hary 8. Operative gynecology, by 
.. and Robert J. Crossen. 4th ed. 1078 
p. St. Louis, Mosby, 1930. 30-31884 
Easterby, James H. History of St. An- 
drew’s society of Charleston, S. C., 1729- 
1929. 154 p., illus. Charleston, S. C., 
Society, 1929. 30-22000 
Emerson, Bertrand. Forms for use in con- 
nection with course on criminal pro- 
cedure, Natl. univ. law school, Wash., 
D. C. Feb., 1930. 51 p. Wash.? D..C., 
1930. 30-21921 
Goldberg, Isaac. Tin pan alley; chronicle 
of American popular music racket. 341 
p., illus. N. Y., John Day co., 1930. 
30-31878 
Gould, Howard W. Effects of silicon on 
properties of brass. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Iowa, 1929.) 8 p., illus. Easton, 
Pa., 1930. 30-31827 
Gt. Brit. Foreign office. . . . Notification ex- 
tending to Canada as from. Oct. 20, 1928, 
treaty between His Majesty and Albania 
for extradition of criminals, signed at 
Tirana July 22, 1926. (Treaty series, 
1928, no. 14.), 14 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 


1929. 30-21987 
Guitteau, William B. Our U. S. 626 p., 
illus. N. Y., Silver, 1930. 30-31896 
Groesbeck, Harry A. Practical photo-en- 
i 228 p., illus. N. Y., Harper, 
30. 30-31873 
Harding, Thomas S. Fads, frauds and phy- 
sicians. 409 p. N. Y., MacVeagh, 1930. 
30-31882 
Hertzler, Arthur E, Surgical pathology of 
diseases of bones. 272 p., illus. Hal- 
stead, Kan., The author, 1930. 30-31888 
Internat]. industrial relations assn. Ra- 
tional organization and industrial rela- 
tions; pub, by Internat]. industrial re- 
lations assn, M. L. Fledderus, ed. 279 
p., plates. The Hague, 1930.  30-22003 
Kohn, Louis W. Practical treatise on dis- 
eases of digestive system; illus. 2 v. 
Phila., F. A, Davis co., 1930. 30-31885 
Lloyd, Thomas C. Electrical equipment, 
287 p., illus. N. Y., Wiley, 1930. 


30-31874 

MacCallum, William G. William Stewart 

Halstead, surgeon. 241 p., plates. Bal- 
timore, Johns Hopkins press, 1930. 

30-31890 

311 p., illus. 


161 p 


Mooney, James E. Air travel, 
N. Y., Scribner, 1930. 30-31872 
Murray, Mary B. Calif. stories. ‘Los An- 
geles city school district. School publi- 
cation no, 199.) 106 p., illus. Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles city school district, 
1930. 3830-31895 
Nichols, James A. Simplified instruction 
beok including songs and playing. method 
for auto chord guitar. 10 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, Harmony co., 1930. 30-31877 
Pink, Cyril V. Ideal managemient of preg- 
nancy. 191 p., illus. Lond., Cassell, 1930. 
30-31887 
Sage, Elizabeth. Textiles and clothing. 323 
p. illus. N. Y., Scribner, 1930. 30-31875 
Schroff, Joseph. Fundamentals of pathol- 
ogy. 109 p., illus. N. Y., W. A. Broder, 
1929. 30-31891 
Smith, Mrs. Dama Margaret. I married a 
ranger, by... (Mrs. “White Mountain”). 
179 p., illus. Stanford Univ., Calif., Stan- 
ford univ. press, 1930. 30-31892 
Stringham, Emerson. Patent soliciting and 
examining. 463 p. Wash., D. C., Pacot 
publications, 1930. 30-31876 
Wade, Mrs. Mary H. (Blanchard), 1860. Néew 
pioneers, by,... 280 p., plates. Boston, 
Little, 1930. 30-31894 
Waton, Harry. Jurisprudence; introduc- 
tion to study of law. 30 p. Brook- 
lyn, Workers educational inst., 1929. 
30-21911 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Ky.—Ky. Public School Directory, 1930- 
1931. Dept. of Educ. Lena Roberts, Secy., 
State Bd. of Educ. Frankfort, 1930. 

Conn.—Biennal Rept. of Tax Comr. for Pe- 
riod ended Je. 30, 1930, to Gov. by Wm, 
H. Blodget, Comr. Hartford, 1930. 

N. C.—Independence for Philippines. De- 
bate Handbook comp. by E. R. Rankin, 
Univ. of N. C., Extension Bull. Vol. 10, 
Chapel Hill, 1930. 

Ohio—9th Exec. Budget for State of Ohio. 
Biennium 1931-1932. Submitted to 89th 
Gen. Assembly by Myers Y. Cooper, Gov. 
Columbus, 1931. 

Ky.—Biennial Rept. of Supt. of Public In- 
struction for two yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930, 
Part 2. (Statistical) Pub. by order of 
State Bd. of Educ. W. C. Bell, Supt. of 
Public Instruction. Frankfort, 1930. 

Calif.—Summary of operations of Calif. Oil 
Fields, Quarterly Chapter, 15th Ann. Rept. 
of State Oil and Gas Supervisor issued 
by Dept. of Natural Resources, Div. of 
Oil and Gas. R, D. Bush, Supervisor, 
Sacramento, 1930. 

Me.—Inaugural Address of Wm. Tudor 
Gardiner, Gov. to 85th Legislature. Jan, 
8, 1931. Augusta, 1931. 

24th Rept. of Comr. 
July 1, 1928, to Je. 30, 1930. 
to Gov. by F. P. Washburn, Comr. 
gusta, 1930. 

Kans.—Legislature Directory, 1931. Comp, 
ay E. A, Cornell, Secy. of State. Topeka, 
1931, 

Idaho—20th Biennial Rept. of State Treas, 
to Gov. for period, Oct. 1, 1928-Sept. 30, 
1930. Byron Defenbach, State Treasr. 
Boise, 1930. 

R. L.—Rept. of State Comr. of Finance to 
the public, for 7 months period ended 
Je. 30, 1930. Including Estimates for f, 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1931, and Je. 80, 1932, 
Providence, 1930. 


of Agriculture, 
Submitted 
Au- 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents descrided under this heudiig 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Div- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Full Disk Buffing Wheels—S. P. R. R115-30, 
Bur. of Standards, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents. 

Uniforms for Merchent Marine Officers— 
AMSC 71, Comp. by American Marine 
Standards Com., U. S. Dept. of Commeree, 
Price, 10 cents. 

Oxygen Consumption of Normal and Green 
Oysters—Bur. of Fisheries Dog. No, 1094, 
U. S.“Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 see 


2 

Catalogue of Public Documents of 67th 
Cong. and All Depts. of Govt. of U, 3.— 
July 1, 1921, to Je. 30, 1928. t.. of 
Documents, Govt. Ptg. Off, $4. 





Requests on Brake Testing Device 


Earliest Inventor Presumed by Delay in Filing 
To Have Abandoned Tested Inventions 
And Experiments 


ALFRED B. SEPPMAN 


v. 

JoHN J. RODEN &T AL, 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals.’ 

Pat. App. No. 2538. 
Appeal from decision in_ interference 
proceeding of the Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Office. Interference No. 
553) 


56. 

Bair & FREEMAN (W. P. Bair and WILL 

: FREEMAN of counsel), for appellant; 
no appearance for appellees. Sub- 
mitted on brief by appellant and on 
memorandum by appellees. 

Before GRAHAM, Presiding Judge, and 
BLAND, HATFIELD, GARRETT, and LEN- 
root, Associate Judges. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 12, 1931 
HatTrietp, Judge—This is an ap- 
1 in an interference nee from 
the decision of the Board of Appeals af- 
firming the decision of the Examiner of 

Interferences awarding priority of in- 

vention to appellees, John J. Roden, Paul 

W. Quinn, and David C. Roden. 

The alleged invention relates to an 
automobile brake-testing device. 

Count 3 is illustrative of the five counts 
involved in the issue. It reads: 

3. A brake-testing device adapted for ap- 
plication t a vehicle wheel and comprising 
a primary lever, a secondary lever pivoted 
to the intermediate portion of said pri- 
mary lever, grapple-acting bars pivoted to 
said primary lever at different points, and. 
a spring scale applied between said pri- 
mary and secondary levers and serving to 
indicate force applied to said secondary 
lever in a direction to rotate the wheel, 
said grapple-acting bars at their free ends 
being engageable with the exterior of a 
wheel tire to which the devicie is applied. 

Appellees filed their application on 
Mar. 5, 1924, and a patent was issued to 
them on Jan. 23, 1925. 

Appellant’s application was filed on) 
Jan. 19, 1927. 

Appellees, relying upon their filing | 
date, submitted no testimony. ; 

Considerable evidence was submitted 
by appellant in an effort to establish con- 
ception and reduction to practice as early 
as July 8, 1922. 


Perfected Brake Device 


In Question in 1922 | 
Appellant testified that he owned and | 


operated a garage on his farm near Lake | 


Crystal, Minn.; that for many years he| 
had been engaged in inventing various | 
kinds of new and useful tools and ap- 
paratus for use in connection with the 
repair and adjustment of various parts | 
of automobiles; that prior to July 8, 
1922, appellant recognized the need of a 
device to aid mechanics in making brake 
adjustments for automobiles; that he con- 
ceived the idea of a device “that would 
clasp over the wheel in the form of 
two hooks, which could be connected to} 
scales, and a handle to pull on to turn) 
the wheel, which then would register 
on the scale in pounds, which that brake} 
would create;” that he made and dis-| 


1922; that, on that 
ay, appellant show him his brake 
2ster—Exhibits 1 2—and ‘explained 
; to hing; and that later “he actually 
vorked on - own ear,” and “it 
— good, arid the brakes were equak 
zed.” 


In awarding priority of invention to 
yppellees, the tribunals of the Patent 
Hee concurred in holding that, although 
appellant had conceived and reduced the 
invention’ to practice in the Summer of 
1922, his failure to file an application for 
a patent for more than five years there- 
after and more than one and one-half 
years after a “patent had been granted 
‘o his more diligent rivals,” in the ab- 


hanksgiving we 


ence of a proper explanation of the) 
‘ong delay, indicated that appellant had | 


abandoned the invention, until he was 
spurred into activity by the knowledge 
that appellees had perfected the inven- 
tion and had obtained a patent thereon; 
and that, therefore, as stated in the 


opinion of the Board of Appeals, “the | 
law would consider the subsequent in-| 
ventor as the one entitled to the benefits | 


of the statutes.” 


' 
It appears from the record that ap- 
pellant filed his application for a patent) 


more than five years after he claims to 
have reduced the invention to practice, 
more than two years and 10 months 


after appellees filed their application,/ 


and approximately one year and seven 
months after a patent had been issued 


to appellees; that he did not file his | 
application until after he had been in-| 
formed by his attorney of the patent) 


issued to appellees; and that, for more 


than five years after he claims to have} 


reduced the invention to practice, his 
device, with the scalé temoved, was ly- 
ing unused, along with other “special 
tools,” in a cupboard in his garage. 

As appellant’s application was not filed 
until after a patent had issued to ap- 
pellees, he had the burden of establish- 


ling priority of invention beyond a rea- 


sonable doubt. 

Appellant offered no explanation of the 
long delay in filing an application for 
a patent. 


iF inancially Able to 


Apply for Patent 


In view of the fact that the witness, 
Hance, on Feb. 5, 1923, deposited $500 
in the bank to the credit of the partner- 
ship of “Hance & Seppmann” for the 
sole purpose of aiding appellant in util- 
izing to advantage his alleged inven- 
tions, it is evident that appellant was fi- 
nancially able to file an application for 
a patent for his alleged invention, if he 
had been of the opinion that it possessed 
sufficient merit. 

Appellant and his witnesses, Hance, 
Albrecht, and Schaible, each testified that 
he had seen appellant’s device tested and 


| 





| 


that, in his opinion, it worked satisfac- | 


torily. 
It does not clearly appear from the 


carded certain models of the alleged in-| record that any one of these witnesses, | 
vention; that on July 8, 1922, he con-|except appellant, was competent to ex-| 
structed a device that corresponds to the| press an opinion as to the successful re- | 


counts in issue and tested it on an auto-/ sults of the tests he had observed, and} 


mobile in the presence of two witnesses | 


—his brother, Henry W. Seppmann, and} 
his employe, Leo Peterson. | 

Appellant also said that he stamped | 
the aaaedeke 8, 1922, on his device 
short!” after he tested it; that the test| 
was satisfactory; that he disclosed the| 
invention and explained it to the wit- | 
nesses, Thompson and Hance, and, also, | 
to one Bruno Hanel, who did not testify | 
in the case; that he tested it several | 
times thereafter; and that it worked sat- 
isfactorily. The witnesses identified Ex- 
hibits 1 and 2 as his original device. He 
said that his invention had been in his 
garage since it was completed and tested 
in 1922. He then said: “Q26. And has 
it been in its present form since it was 
made? A. Yes, with this exception, of 
the scale,.which I took off and used 
around the house, and I have now put 
the scale back on.” 

The witness, H. E. Hance, testified that 
he had known appellant for many years 
prior to July 8, 1922; that appellant had 
talked to him many times about various 
devices, including the alleged brake| 
tester, in an effort to secure his coopera- | 
tion, financially, in order that appellant 
might place his “patented devices on the 
market;” that on Feb. 5, 1923, the wit-| 
ness opened an account in the First Na-| 
tional Bank, in the name of “Hance &| 
Seppmann”; and deposited $500 to the| 
credit of the partnership; that he learned 
about appellant’s idea of a brake-testing | 
apparatus some time in 1921; that he) 
saw it tested on his car in the presence 
of the witness, Peterson, shortly after 
July 8, 1922; that it worked satisfac- | 
torily; and that he had seen appellant’s 
device since July, 1922, in a “cupboard 
with the rest of the special tools, upon 
which Mr. Seppmann was working.” | 


| 
Invention Is Recognized 
By Former Employe 


The witness, Leo Peterson, testified | 
that he was employed in appellant’s ga: 
rage during the year 1922, and until the 
Summer of 1923; that he recognized 
Exhibits 1 and 2 as the brake tester con- 
structed by appellant; that he saw ap- 
pellant stamp the date—July 8, 1922— 
on the exhibits; and that he assisted ap- 
pellant in testing the device-on July 8, 
1922. 

The witness, Henry W. Seppmann, 
testified that he was a brother of appel- 
lant; and that he had seen appellant’s 
alleged invention used sometime during | 
the year 1922. 

The witness, L, E. Thompson, testi- | 
fied that he had known appellant for 15 
years; that in July, 1922, he was the 
‘Foreman of the Triangle Motor Com- 
pany, Mankato, Minn., who handled Hud- 
son and Essex cars;” and that he saw 
appellant’s device tested on an automo- 
bile, sometime betweet® July 10 and July 
20, 1922, on which occasion, “Mr. Sepp- 


mann asked me whether or not I thought | 


this [referring to the device he had seen 


it may be noted in this connection that 
appellant’s garage mechanic—the wit- 
ness, Leo Peterson, who assisted appel- 


did not testify that it operated success- 
fully on that occasion. Curiously enough, 
he did not testify that he had ever wit- 
nessed any other tests, although he con- 
tinued to work in the garage from July 
8, 1922, until the Summer of 1923. It 
will be observed that, after the device 
was tested in the presence of the wit- 


|ness, Thompson, sometime between July 


10 and July 20, 1922, appellant inquired 
of Thompson whether he thought his 


| device “would be a practical tool.” 


It is true that appellant testified that 
the tests he made during the period from 
July to November, 1922, were satisfac- 
tory. Nevertheless, there is nothing in 
the record to indicate that appellant was 
of the opinion that he had invented a 
new and useful article until after he had 
learned that a patent had been issued 
to appellees for a similar invention. Not 


only has appellant failed to prove his | 


case beyond a reasonable doubt, but his 


conduct, subsequent to the alleged suc- | 


cessful tests, clearly indicates a com- 
plete lack of appreciation of the useful- 
ness of his device. 


Accordingly, this court is warranted | 


in presuming that appellant did not re- 
uce the invention to practice during the 
Summer and Fall of 1922, and that the 
tests then made were, in fact, merely 
abandoned experiments. Vanore v. Im- 
prota, 58 App. D. C. 130, 25 F. (2d) 
918. However, the decision need not 
rest upon this proposition. For, if ap- 
pellant completed his invention, as held 
by the Board of Appeals, the evidence is 
Inconsistent with any conclusion other 


than that he deliberately and willfully | 


postponed his claims to a patent and 
withheld his invention from the public 
for the purpose of securing an advantage 
not warranted by the patent laws. Ac- 
cordingly, a “principle akin” to the doc- 


trine of equitable estoppel is applicable, | 


and appellant is not entitled to an award 
of priority. Kendall et al. v. Winsor, 
62 U. S 322; Mason v. Hapburn, 13 App. 


|D. C. 86; In re Mawer, 15 App. D, C. 
|144; Donald A. Miller vy. Eber J. Hay- 
| man, 


18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) —, — 
os See —, decided concurrently here- 
with. 


For the reasons stated, the decision is 


| affirmed, 


f Tax 
Is Sustained by Court 


A wharf belonging to a steamboat 
|company was properly subjected to local 
taxation in Philadelphia, even though 
the company paid a capital stock tax the 
pwnnerens Lemon Court has held 
in a case entitled “In re Appeal of the 
Baltimore & Philadelphia. Steamboat 





tested] would be a practical too!, and I 


certainly thought it would, and I ‘old| 


him so.’ 

The witness, Arthur Albrecht, testi- 
fied that he had become acquainted with 
appellant through the driving of racing 
automobiles; that in 1922 he worked for 
the New Ulm Manufacturing Company 
of New Ulm, Minn.; that, while he was 
engaged in selling piston pins, he called 
at appellant’s garage in the latter part 
of “entember, 1922, and saw appellant’s 
d-vieo tested: and that, in his opinion, 
it worked satisfactorily, 

: eos. Lomie Schaible, testified 
1 the menth of November, 
1922, he was employed by a construction 
company at Billings, Mont.; that he hap- 
pened to be at Seppmann’s garage on 


‘ 


Bi Wa 


Company from the Board of Revision 
of Taxes of the County of Philadel- 
| phia.”” 

| “It is settled,” the opinion said, “that 
the real estate of a public or quasi- 
public corporation, essential to the ex- 
ercise of its corporate franchises, is not 
subject to local taxation in the absence 
of legislative authority imposing such 
taxes.” 

In this case, however, it was pointed 
jout, the Legislature has expressly au- 
|thorized a tax on certain items, includ- 
ing wharves, “That it may in a sense 
|be double taxation is true and, while 
an intent to so impose will never be 
implied, the Legislature has as much 
right to levy a double as a single tax,” 
the opinion declared. 

x 


| 
| 


}lant in making his alleged device and/| 
| aided him in testing it on July 8, 1922,/ 


| 
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CURRENT LAW © 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Forfeitures—Vessels—Stipulation as to value—Waiver of objection as to statute 


under which libel was filed— 


The filing of a stipulation for value for the release of a vessel pending for- 


feiture proceedi: 


by the Government for employment in a trade other than that 


for which it was licensed, under a Federal statute providing therefor, was not 
a waiver of the objection that the libel should have been filed under the National 


Prohibition Act. 


United States v. Steamship “Sebastopol,” etc.; Same v. Schooner “Ruth Mil- 
dred” et al.; D. C., S. D. N. Y., Nos. A 97/88, 98/178, Jan. 12, 1981. 


Libel and slander—Words and acts constituting—Newspaper notice by employer 


not to sell merchandise 
to intent— . 


> 


to employe on credit of employer—Extrinsic evidenge as 


J >» % 

A notice published in a newspaper by the proprietors of a theater, stating 
that it was the desire of such proprietors “that all employes pay cash for any 
and all purchases of every description for both personal and theater use” and 
that “any one selling on credit to this theater, or its employes, does so at 
their own risk” could be held libelous, under extrinsic evidence as to the intent 
of the proprietors in publishing the notice, on the ground that it charged the 
employe with the refusal to pay her debts and with obtaining goods by false 

retense by falsely representing to others that she was purchasing merchandise 


or the proprietors of the theater. 
Norman, etc., v. Stevenson Theatres, 
Jan. 2, 1931. 


Ine., et al.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13051, 


Prohibition—Forfeitures—Vessels transporting liquor—Proceedings under Tariff 
Act—Necessity of proceeding under Prohibition Act— 


Where a vessel of comparatively small 


value was seized by Government officers 


in the three-mile zone while transporting a liquor cargo of large value, the 
Government, in forfeiture proceedings against the vessel, was required to proceed 
under the National Prohibition Act and not a section of the Tariff Act providing 
for the seizure of vessels to enforce payment penalties prescribed for false 
manifests, since the Prohibition Act was violated and it was the duty of the 
Government to proceed thereunder in order that the innocent owner of, or 


lienor on, the vessel might not be victi 
and enforcement of the act. 


mized as an incident to the operation 


United States v. Steamship “Sebastopol,” etc.; Same v. Schooner “Ruth Mil- 
dred” et al.; D. C., S. D. N. Y., Nos. A 97/88, 98/178, Jan. 12, 1931. 


Prohibition—F orfeitures—Vessels transporting liquor—Employment of vessel in 
trade other than that for which it was licensed—Necessity of proceedings under 


Prohibition Act— 


Where liquor on board a vessel in American water, was seized by Federal 
officers, forfeiture proceedings under statutes prohibiting employment of a 
vessel in a trade other than that for which it was licensed was improper, since 
the National Prohibition Act was violated and the Government was required 


to proceed under section 26 of such act. 


United States v. Steamship “Sebastopol,” etc.; Same v. Schooner “Ruth Mil- 
dred” et-al.; D. C., S. D. N. Y., Nos. A 97/88, 98/178, Jan. 12, 1981. 


Search and seizure—Seizure of liquor without search warrant—Confession of 
captain as affecting necessity for warrant— 

Where the captain of a schooner confessed to the captain of a coast guard 
vessel that the cargo of the schooner consisted of alcoholic liquor on the state- 
ment of the former that he would remain during the unloading of the cargo, 
the seizure of the liquor without a search warrant was valid, since the captain's 
confession made a search prior to the seizure unnecessary. 

United States v. Steamship “Sebastopol,” ete.; Same v. Schooner “Ruth Mil- 
dred” et aly D.C., S. D. N. Y., Nos. A 97/88, 98/178, Jan. 12, 1931. 


Surety bonds—Liability of surety—Cereal beverage permittee’s bond to State— 

Continuance of bond after expiration of permit and issuance of new permit— 
The bond to Pennsylvania of a cereal beverage manufacturing company to 

which a permit had been issued by the Alcohol Permit Board of such State, 


which expressly provided that it should “continue in full force, virtue and 
effect without limit in time and until the said bond is duly canceled by a regula- 
tion or order of” such board, was not effective after the expiration of the year 
for which such permit was issued and did not cover a violation of the law by 


the principal after the expiration of such period and the issuance of a new 


permit to the principal on an application for renewal made after the period for 
applications for renewal had expired, on the theory that it covered the time 
during which any permit by the board to such principal was operative, since 
the second permit was a new permit and not a continuation of the old one, 


under the Pennsylvania statutes. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. Foch Cereal Company et al.; 


No. 327, Jan. 5, 1931. 


Pa. Sup. Ct., 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issug appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and Summary 


Federal and State 


Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


Patents—Interferences—Reduction to practice or abandoned experiment— 
S. conceived and built and tested invention in 1922 but did nothing else, and, 
without excuse, waited for five and one-half years before filing, which was two 


and one-half years after R. filed and one and one-half years after R.’s 


was issued, and after S. had learned that 


atent 


R.’s patent had issued; court held to be 


warranted in presuming that S. did not reduce to practice in 1922 and that tests 
then made were, in fact, merely abandoned exveriments.—Seppman v. Roden et 


al. 


Patents—Interference—Estoppel— 


If S. completed his invention in 1922, but did nothing else and, without excuse, 
waited five and one-half years before filing, which was two and one-half years 


(Cc. C. I. A.) —V U.S. Daily, 3508, Jan. 19, 1931. 


after R. had filed, and one and one-half years after R.’s patent had issued, and 
after S. learned that R.’s patent had issued, the evidence is inconsistent with any 
conclusion other than §. deliberately and wilfully postponed his claims to a patent 
and withheld his invention from the public for the purpose of securing an ad- 


vantage not warranted by patent laws; ‘ 
icable, and S. is not entitled to award of priority—Seppman v. Roden 
(C. C. P. A.)—V U.S. Daily, 3508, Jan. 19, 1931. 


is a 
eta 


fe 


‘principle akin” to doctrine of estoppel 


Patents—Brake testing device priority awarded— 
Roden, Quinn and Roden application for Brake Testing Device awarded priority 


as against Seppman.—Seppman v. Roden et al. 


Calendar of the 


3508, Jan. 19, 1931. 


Supreme Court of 


A list of the cases set for hearing before the Supreme Court of the United 
States during the week of Jan. 19 has been prepared in the office of the clerk 


of the court. 


This list, subject to change and correction to conform to the disposition of 


cases made by the court and the action 


No. 54. Carbice Corporation of America 
v. American Patents Development Corpora- 
tion et al. On writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. 

No. 55. Railway Express Agency, Inc., v. 
Commonwealth of Virginia. On appeal from 
the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. 

No. 57. Story Parchment Company v.| 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co. et al. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of | 
Appeals for the First Circuit, | 

No. 58. Oxford Paper Co. v. Steamship | 
“Nidarholm,” A. S. Nidaros. On writ of 
certiorari to the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit. 

No. 60. Charles H. Nauts, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, v. W, L. Slayton. On} 


Bill In Massachusetts 
Asks Higher Gasoline Tax 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Jan. 17. 
A bill to provide for a temporary in- 
crease of 2 cents in the gasoline tax 
until Dec, 31, 1932, has been filed in the 
Massachusetts Legislature by the Bos- 
ton Real Estate Exchange. 


New Hampshire Bills 
Propose New Tax System 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Jan, 17. 

Bills to provide for a new tax system 
have been introduced in the New eae. 
shire Legislature. 

The bills propose a franchise tax on/| 
gas and electric utilities similar to that| 
assessed against railroads, exemption of 
standing timber and substitution of a! 
severance fee, the exemption of finished 
products of manufacturers, and an in- 
come tax on individuals and corpora- 
tions, ; 


4 





|} or the call on Jan. 21.) 


(C. C. P, A.)—V U. S. Daily, 


the United States 


of counsel therein, follows: 


writ of certiorari to the Cireuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 

No. 61. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, v. Niagara Falls Brew- 
ing Company et al. On writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit. 


AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
* PusiisHep WitHout ComMENT 


Amounts Set Aside by T. rustee 
For Depreciation Held Taxable 


Trust. Instrument Shows That Sums in Question Which 
Had Been Set Aside to Cover Wear and Tear Were 
Distributable to Beneficiaries 


St. Louis, Mo.—Where a trustee was 
not entitled to withhold any part of the 
income to make good wear and tear on 
the estate, the sum which he did set 
aside for that purpose was taxable, the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Cireuit has held. ‘ 

The amount in question was distribut- 
able to the beneficiary of the trust, the 
oer ruled. 

FREDERICK M. HUBBELL ET AL. ° 
v. 
Davip BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
Nos. 8740-87438. 

On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

J._C. GAMBLE for appellants; “% A. 
Youncquist (SEWALL Key, JOHN H. 
McEvers, C. M, CHAREST with him on 
the brief), for appellee. 


Before STONE and VAN VALKENBURGH, 
Circuit Judges, and Scott, District 
Judge. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 7, 1931 

VAN VALKENBURGH, Circuit Judge, de- 
livered the opinion of the court. 

Dec. 31, 1903, Frederick M. Hubbell 
and wife, of Des Moines, Iowa, by trust 
conveyance and convention conveyed to 
trustees therein named certain property 
in said instrument described, constitut- 
ing the “Frederick M. Hubbell estate,” 
reserving the net income of and from 
the trust property and estate to the set- 
tlor, Frederick M. Hubbell, and after his 
death to his wife, Frances E. Hubbell, 
should she survive him, the sum of $18,- 
000 annually during her natural life. 
By supplemental agreement, dated Jan. 
2, 1919, the original trust conveyance 
and convention was modified, whereby 
the settlor released and relinquished all 
the net incomes from said trust estate 
during the remainder of his life except 
the sum of $20,000 each year from and 
after Jan. 1, 1919. 


The original trust conveyance de- 
scribed the trust period created thus: 

“It shall commence upon the execu- 
tion of these presents, and shall con- 
tinue and exist during the lives of the 
following named persons, who are each 
and all now living, viz., Frederick M. 
Hubbell and Frances E, Hubbell, his 
wife—hereinaf ter called ‘trustors’— 
Frederick C. Hubbell, Beulah C. Wacht- 
meister and Grover C. Hubbell—children 


| of said Frederick H. Hubbell—and Fred- 
jerick W. Hubbell and James W. Hub- 
| bell—sons of the said Frederick C. Hub- 


bell—and during the life of the survivor 
of said persons, and for twentytone (21) 


|years thereafter.” 


In that same instrument the distribu- 


| tion of the nét income and of the trust 


estate at the expiration of the trust pe- 
riod was thus provided: 


Distribution of Net 


Income and Trust Estate 

“At and after the death of said Fred- 
erick M. Hubbell the net income of and 
from the trust property and estate afore- 
said, after the payment of the annuity, 
above raised and provided, to the said 
Frances E. Hubbell, shall, during the 
remainder of the trust period aforesaid, 
be paid by said trustees, either annually, 
semiannually, quarterly, or monthly, as 
to said trustees may seem best, as fol- 
lows: One-third (1/3) to the said Fred- 
erick C. Hubbell, and to the heirs of his 
body; one-third (1/3) to the said Beulah 
C. Wachtmeister, and to the heirs of her 
body, and one-third (1/3) to the said 
Grover C. Hubbell, and to the heirs of 
his body. And, should any of said chil- 
|dren of the trustors, viz., Frederick C. 
Hubbell, Beulah C, Wachtmeister, or 
Grover C. Hubbell, die without leaving 
heirs of the body, him or her surviving, 
the one-third (1/3) share payable to 
such child so dying without heirs of his 
or her body, shall thereafter be paid by 


or child of the trustors, and to the heirs 
of their respective bodies; the intention 





of this article being that said three chil- 


|dren of the trustors and their lineal 
| descendants, and no one else, shall, after 


Patent Avpeals 
! Filed with the 
| Court of Customs and 
| Patent Appeals 


A summary of appee’s in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 


|eluding Appeal No. 2939, was published 


in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: | 

No. 2940, In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Charles Ebert, William B. New- 
kirk and Meyer Moskowitz. Appeal from 
Board of Appeals. Seria! No. 180333. 
provement in manufacture of detrose. 

No. 2941. In tne mater of the applica- 
tion of Harry Malcolm. Appeal from Board 
of Appeals. Serial No. 38606. Improve- 
ment in music notattun. 

No. 2942. George T. Soutgate v. Albert 
E. Greene. Appeal from Board of Appeals. 
Interference No. 64835, Combustion-arc 
process and apparatus. 

No. 2943. 
tion of Lewis ©, Marsha!!, Apneal from 


b 





No, 109. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, v. National Industrial Al- 
cohol Company, In¢. On writ of certiorari 
to the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals, 

No, 352. V. Loewers Gambrinus Brewery 
Co. v. Charles W. Anderson, Individually 
and as Collector of Internal Revenue. 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

No, 606, (Specially assigned for the head 
United States of 
America v. William H. Sprague and Wil- 
liam J. Howey. On appeal.from the Dis- 
triet Court for the District of New Jersey. 

No. 477. Richard Husty et al. v. United 
States of America, On writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit. 

No, 62. Daily Pantagraph, Inc., v. United 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. 

No. 63. Abie State Bank v. Arthur J. 
Weaver, Governor, et al. On appeal from 
the Nebraska Supreme Court. 

No. 66. Northport Power & Light Co. v. 
Roland H. Hartley, Governor, et al. On 
appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Washington, 

No, 71, Michael Adam v. New York Trust 
Co., Trustee. On “writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Gourt of .Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit, 

No. 72, B, K. Isaacs, Trustee, v, Hobbs 
Tie & Timber Co. On certificate from the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. 

No, 74. United States of America v 
Anthony LaFranea. On writ of certiorari 
to the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit. 

No. 114. Various Items of Personal Prop- 
erty, etc,, et al. v. United States of Amer- 
ica. On writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 


Board of Appeals, Serial No, 62825, Im- 
provement in piston ring, process of making 
the same, and appliances useful in prac- 
ticing said process, 

No. 2944. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Albert F. Fifield. Appeal from 


trustees, 
their powers and duties conferred by the 
trust 
aside the sum of $34,978.59 as a charge 
for depreciation upon depreciable prop- 


said trustees to the surviving children | 


}returned for 


| 


Im- | 


In the matter of the applica- | 





Board of Appeals. Serial No. 29571. Im- 
provement in process of preparing wearing 
surfaces for tools, dies and the like, and 
resultant product. 

No. 2045. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Thomas D. O’Brien. Appeal from 
Board of Anvpeals. Serial No, 84786. Im- 
provement in towel cabinets. 


Journal of the Court 
January 16, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S, Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Patents 

No, 2622, Ex parte John A. Spencer. 
Improvement in thermostat. Argued by Mr. 
Delos G. Haynes for appellant, and by Mr. 
Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2604. Ex parte Joseph A. Johnson 
and George W. Chalmers. Improvement in 
feeding device for press. Argued by Mr. 
P. H. Truman for appellant, and by Mr. 
Howard 8. Miller for the Patent Office, . 

No, 2627, Albert Broadmeyer v. Harmon 
E. Lindbladh. Ruling machines. Argued 
hy Mr. B. G, Foster for appellant, and by 
Mr. Harrison F, Lyman for appellee. 

No, 2628. Ex parte Albert C. Fischer. 
“Xoofing materials, Argued by Mr. A. F. 
“obinson for appellant, and by Mr. T. A, 
ostetler. Solicitor for the Patent Office, 

No, 2629. Ex parte Albert C. Fischer. 
Roofing shingles, slates and tiles, etc. Ar- 
gued by Mr. A, F. Robinson for appellant, 
and by Mr, T, A. Hostetler, Solicitor for 
the Patent Office, , 


fy 


the death of the said Frederick M. Hub- 
bell, and subject to the provisions of 
Article VII hereof (the provision for 
the wife of the settlor, should she sur- 


vive him), take, have and enjoy the net 


income of and from the trust property 


and estate aforesaid, and that such lineal 


descendants shall take per stirpes and 
not per capita. * * * 

“At the expiration of the trust period 
hereby created, said trustees shall ac- 
count for, pay over, distribute among 
and convey to the lineal descendants of 
the said Frederick C. Hubbell, Beu- 
lah C. Wachtmeister, and Grover C. 
Hubbell, then living, the trust property 
and estate then remaining in the hands 
and under the control of said trustees; 
said lineal.descendants to take per stirpes 
and not per capita. 

“If at any, time after the death of the 
said Frederick M. Hubbell and Frances 
E. Hubbell, no lineal descendants of the 
trustor, Frederick M. Hubbell, should be 
in existence, capable of inheriting, the 
trust property and estate aforesaid shall 
go to and vest in the State of Iowa, to be 
used by it in the founding, erection and 
maintenance of a college of learning in 
the City of Des Moines, Polk County, 
Towa, and said trustees shall account for, 
pay over and convey to the said State of 
Towa, for said purpose, the trust property 
and estate then remaining in their hands 
and under their control.” Z 


Dispositien of Net 
Income Modified 


In the supplemental agreement the fol- 
lowing modification was made as to the 
disposition of the net income: 

“It is further agreed by and between 
the parties hereto that all of the net in- 
come from said trust estate in excess of 
said sum of twenty thousand dollars 
($20,000) and which, but for this instru- 
ment and the agreements herein con- 
tained, would, under the terms and pro- 
visions of said trust conveyance and con- 
vention, be paid to the. said Frederick 


M. Hubbell shall hereafter, during the 
remainder of the period of the natural 
life of the said Frederick M. Hubbell, be 
paid to the children of the said Frederick 
M. Hubbell and Frances E. Hubbell, his 
wife, namely, Frederick C. Hubbell, Beu- 


lah C. Wachtmeister, and Grover C. 
Hubbell, share and share alike, or to 


their heirs, as provided in such trust 
conveyance and convention with respect 
to income from said trust estate, to be 
paid to such persons.” 


During the calendar year 1922 the 
under their construction of 
set 


convention and agreement; 


erty held by them, and, for the year 
1923, the sum of $38,511.78 for the same 
purpose. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue increased the’ amounts distribut- 


able to the beneficiaries, for the years 


1922 and 1923, by these sums, and de- 
termined a deficiency in tax accordingly. 


Upon appeal to and redetermination by 


the Board of Tax Appeals, the ruling 
of the Commissioner was ‘upheld, and 
it was ordered and decided “that there 
are deficiencies in tax for the years 1922 
and 1923 in the respective amounts of 
$3,944.29 and $2,760.62.” To review this 
order and decision these appeals are 
taken. Stipulations are on file waiving 
the printing of record in causes num- 
bered 8740, 8741 and 8742, and provid- 
ing that each of such appeals should 
abide by the decision of this court in the 
appeal of F. C, Hubbell, No. 8743. That 
particular section of the statute under 
which the Commissioner has acted is sec- 
tion 219 (d) of the Revenue Act of 1921 
(42 Stats. 227), which provides: 

In cases under paragraph (4) of sub- 
division (a) * * * the tax shall not be paid 
by the fiduciary, but there shall be in- 
cluded in computing the net income of each 
beneficiary that part of the income of the 
estate or trust for its taxable year which, 
pursuant to the instrument or order govern- 
ing the distribution, is distributable to such 
beneficiary, whether distributed or not. 


Question of Funds Set 


| Aside for Depreciation 


The only question presented is 


| whether the amounts set aside for depre- 
| ciation by the trustees were distributable 


to the beneficiaries. If they were, then 
they were taxable, and, as they were not 
taxation, the deficiency 
exists as determined by the Commis- 
sioner and decided by the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

In this connection the meaning of the 
term “net income,” as used in the trust 
instrument, becomes important. It is 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.]} 
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Cases Docketed. 


—in the— 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


A summary follows of cases, arranged 
according to subject matter, docketed 
during the past week in the clerk’s office 
of the Supreme. Court of the United 
States, in which printed petitions or 
statements have been filed. , 

Each item includes an index line of 
the subject matter, a short statement 
of the question involved as shown by the 
petition or statement of the appealing 
party, the title and number of the case, 
the lower court whose decision is sought 
to be reviewed, and the procedure fol- 
lowed in seeking review. 


Collision—Signals—Liability for failure to 
signify course— 

Collision liability of ship changing 
course for passing at distance of two miles 
but allegedly failing to signify course by 
whistle,—U. S. et al. v. U. S, Steel Prod- 
ucts Co,, Nos. 645 and 654; C. C. A. 2, cert. 
(43 F. (2d) 958). 

Commerce (see Federal Employer’s Liabil- 
ity Act; Interstate Commerce Commigsion. 
Constitutional law (see Perjury). 
Contempt (see Perjury). 
Contracts (see Reformation of 

ments). 

Criminal law (see Depositions; Prohibition). 
Depositions—Right of defendant under 
Federal indictment to benefit of State stat- 
ute— 

Right of defendant, indicted under Fed- 
eral statute, to benefit of State law p@er- 
mitting taking of depositions of witnes®es 
material to defense.—Luxemberg v. U. S., 
No. 655; C. C. A. 4, cert. j 
Electricity—Poles, wires, ec.—Removal as 
nuisance upon franchise expiration— 

Authority of municipality to order re- 
moval of poles, wires, etc., of electric com- 
pany from streets as public nuisance upon 
expiration of franchise.—Chasm Power Co. 
et al. v. Village of Chateaugay, No. 629: 
N. Y. Sup. Ct., cert. 

Evidence (see Insurance), 
Federal Employer’s Liability Act—Employ- 
ment in interstate commerce— 

Whether work of railroad car inspector 
on cars, customarily used and awaiting 
use in interstate commerce, is work in in- 
terstate commerce. Central R. R. Co. of 
N. J. v. Hart, No. 652; Com. Pl. Ct., Hud- 
son County, N. J., cert. 

Indians — Lands —A Hienation— Power of 
court— 

Power of court to render judgment op- 
erating to remove restrictions alienating 
allotment of Indian allottee incapable of 
alienating without consent ef Secretary of 
Interior.—Vinson et al, v, Graham et al., 
No. 648; C. C, A. 10, cert. 
Indians—Lands—Inclusion of adjacent nav- 
igable waters in reservation— 

Whether reservation by President in pur- 
suance of treaty with Indian tribes of 
lands lying upon navigable waters, for the 
permanent use of one of tribes, embraces 
certain waters adjacent thereto.—U. S. v. 
Taylor et al, No. 653; C. C. A. 9, cert, 
(44 F. (2d) 531). 
Insurance—Contract—Proof of by 
evidence— 

Competency of parole evidence relative to 
oral argument upon application for insur- 
ance to establish contract therefor.—Yel- 
land v. Banker’s Reserve Life Co., No. 650; 
Cc. C. A. 9, cert. (41 F, (2d) 684), 
Interstate Commerce Commission—Order 
forbidding payments to warehouses— 

Validity of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s order forbidding payment of percent- 
ages on freight handled by contracting 
warehouses.—Merchants Warehouse Co. et 
al. v. U. S. et al., Nos. 635-643; D. C., E, 
D. Pa., appl. (44 F. (2d) 379). 


instru- 


Parole 


Intoxicating liquors (see Prohibition). 
Municipal corporations (see Electricity). 
Navigable waters (see Indians). 

Nuisance (see Electricity). : 
Perjury—Punishment—Contempt— { 9 

Violation of due process of law by (toWf- 
tempt conviction for perjury upon evi- 
dence @bstructive in tendency.—Blanken- 
burg v. Mass., No. 646; Sup Jud. Ct. Mass., 
cert. 

Prohibition — Offenses — Sentences unde 
Jones-Stalker Act— 

Validity of sentence under Jones-Stalker 
law upon conviction under indictment al- 
legedly charging neither habitual sales nor 
attempt to commercialize.—Snider et al. v. 
U, S., No. 681; C. C. A. 5, cert. 

Public utilities (see Electricity). ; 
Railroads (see Federal Employer's Liability 
Act; Interstate Commerce Commission). 
Reformation of instruments—Mistake or 
fraud— ‘ 

Denial of reformation of contract where 
both parties allegedly failed to disclose all 
that it was incumbent upon them to dis- 
close.—International Harvester Co. v. Miss. 
Land Co., No, 647; C. C. A. 8, cert, (43 F, 
(2d) 17). 

Shipping (see Collision). 
Warehousemen (see Interstate Commerce 
Commission), 

STATE TAXATION 
License tax—Chain stores—Constitutional- 
ity— ‘ 

Validity of North Carolina chain store 
tax.—Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. et al, 
v. Maxwell, No. 649; N. C. Sup. Ct., appl. 
(V J. S. Daily 2240, Sept. 20, 1930). 
Property tax--Rate—Constitutionality— 

Validity of Tenn. statute authorizing an- 
nual levy, in addition to all existing and 
future taxes, of $9.50 per $100 of taxable 
property.—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. v. Carroll County, Tenn., No. 
622; Tenn. Sup. Ot., appl. 

Property tax—Unlimited rate—Constitution- 
ality— 

Validity of Tenn. statute authorizing ad 
valorem tax unlimited in amount,—Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. v. Benton 
County, Tenn,, No. 623; Tenn, Sup. Ct., appl. 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulingé*! . 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


Estates and trustg—Depreciation— 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library. 


« 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference, 


Provisions of a certain trust conveyance considered and held that amounts 
set aside by the trustees were distributable to the beneficiaries and hence tax- 


able.—Hubbell v. Burnet. 


Board of Tax Apptals— 
No decisions promulgated Jan, 17. 


(C. C. A. 8.) —V U.S. Daily, 3508, Jan. 19, 1931. 


| Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments| 
Lee te eee ene ee ees eee 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Estate of A. H. McGregor 

Estate of Austen H. McGregor, Gra- 
ham B. McGregor et al., Executors, Lit- 
tle Silver, N. J, An overassessment of 
estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $60,384.34. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi+ 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 


Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 
Estate of Lucy S. Waterman 

Estate of Lucy Sturges Waterman, Ed- 
gar F. Waterman et al., Executors, 
Hartford, Conn. An overassessment of 
estate tax in favor of the estate is de- 
termined in the amount of $22,201.64. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 


sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of | 
1926, representing the amount of State | 


inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulation 70. 
Estate of C. Ross Grubb 
Estate of C, Ross Grubb, Fidelity 
Philadelphia Trust Co., executor, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, An overassessment of es- 


tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $52,780.83. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Estate Of J. T. Morse 

Estate of John Torrey Morse, Robert 
Homans et al., executors, Boston, Mass. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $22,484.82 

Of the above overassessment  $22,- 
295.99 is caused by the allowance of a 
credit under the provisions of section 
301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, represent- 
ing the amount of State inheritance taxes 
paid subsequent to the filing of the Fed- 
eral estate tax return. rticle 9(a), 
Regulations 70, 

he balance of the overassessment 

amounting to $188.33 results from the 
allowance of an additional deduction for 
debts of the decedent, since after an in- 
vestigation of all the facts and circum. 
stances, it is ascertained that Ay 
amounts claimed as deductions theret r 
| in determining the net estate on the re- 
turn were understated. Section 303(s 
(1), Revenue Act of 1926; article 2% 
Regulations 70. 
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Of Labor Shown 
On Pacific Coast 


States in West South Central 
District Also Show Re- 
tarded Employment, Fed- 
eral Service Says 


Excessive supplies of labor exist in 

most States in the West South Central 
District and the Pacific coast group, ac- 
cording to the monthly review issued by 
the Emnloyment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
‘ The full text of portions of the review 
dealing with various sections of the 
country was begun in the issue of Jan. 
16 and continued Jan. 17. The full 
text of the review of conditions in the 
West South Central and Pacific Districts 
follows: 


a 
West South Central District | 


(Including the States of Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas.) 
v 

* Louisiana 

The major industries throughout the 
A State reported part-time schedules and 
a@ surplus of labor prevailed throughout 
December. Sugar refineries operated full 
time and employed a number of work- 
ers. The majority of the lumber mills 
worked full time, but a reduction in 
forces occurred and a surplus of this 
labor was evident. There were a num- 
ber of part-time schedules evident in the 
textile mills and employment decreased, 
adding somewhat to the surplus of work- 
ers in this industry. The railroad repair 
shops, paper and printing establishments, 
the iron and steel industry, food and 
kindred products plants, and oil refin- 
eries curtailed their forces. There were 
553 miles of highway construction under 
way, at a cost of $10,000,000, employ- 
ing 4,000 men, and it is expected that 
this number will be materially increased 
after the first of the year. A fair vol- 


ume of building was under way in the; 


principal centers, but this work did not 
fully employ the supply of building- 
trades men. 

v 


Arkansas 


Part-time operations prevailed in a 
number of the major industries. This 
was particularly noticeable in the coal 
mines, and a surplus of miners prevailed. 
A decrease in employment, some part- 
time schedules, and a surplus of labor 
were reported in the textile industry. 
Practically all lumber mills that reported 
worked parttime with decreased forces, 
and a surplus of this labor was evident. 
Paper and printing establishments, the 
iron and steel industry, food and kin- 
dred products plants, and several mis- 
cellaneous industries also reduced their 
forces, and the supply of all classes of 
labor exceeded the demand. There were 
534 males of highway construction under 
way throughout the State, offering em- 
ployment to many unskilled workers. 

uilding and other. -outdoor,,activities 
were at a low level, but some laborers 
were able to secure employment on the 
various projects under way. 


v 
Oklahoma 


Employment increased in the coal 
mines; however, several mines reported 
part-time operations and a surplus of 
miners was apparent. A decrease in em- 
ployment, part-time schedules, and a 
surplus of labor were noted in the tex- 
tile industry, The majority of the oil 
refineries worked full time, but there 
was a large reduction in employment 
and a surplus of this labor prevailed. 
Curtailment in operations and working 
forces was noted in the lead and zinc 
mines. Food and kindred products 
plants, the iron and steel industry, stone, 
glass, and clay products plants, chemical 
plants, beverage plants, paper and print- 
ing establishments, metal and metal 
products plants, and several miscellane- 
ous industries curtailed their forces. 
Federal, municipal, railroad, and com- 
mercial building provided’ employment 
throughout the State for many skilled 
and unskilled workers. Highway con- 
struction at a total value of $1,300,000 
furnished employment for quite a num- 


ber of unskilled workers, of whom there | 


was more than an ample supply. 
v 


Texas 


Operations in the majority of the in- 
dustrial establishments continued below 
normal during December, and the sup- 
ply of labor exceeded the demand in 
certain sections of the-State. Part-time 
operations prevailed in the textile mills, 
with a decrease registered in employ- 
ment, and a surplus of this labor ex- 
isted. Additional help was engaged in 
the of refineries and metal and metal- 
products plants. Food and kindred prod- 
ucts plants, paper and printing estab- 
lishments, beverage plants, oil-well sup- 
ply plants, furniture factories, stone, 
glass, and clay products plants, chemical 
plants, and several miscellaneous indus- 
tries released a number of employes. 
Building in some parts of the State pro- 
vided employment for a large number 
of craftsmen, while reports from other 
sections indicated a curtailment of this 
activity. The retail stores hired addi- 
tional workers for the holiday trade. 
The closing of the cotton-picking season 
has released a number of laborers. 


v 
Pacific District 
(Including the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California.) 
v 
California 


Little change occurred in the indus- 
trial-employment situation in the State 
during December and the supply of help, 
particularly agricultural workers, build- 
ing-trades men, and unskilled laborers 
greatly exceeded demands in pene 
all sections. As usual during the holiday 
season some extra workers were _em- 
ployed temporarily. A slight upward 
trend in employment was noticeable as 
a result of State and community efforts 
to relieve unemployment. The opening 
of State highway camps absorbed a 
number of men. Restricted operations 
continued in many of the major indus~ 
tries, with curtailed forces in effect in 
most instances, A decline in employ- 
ment in the metal mines and oil fields 
was noted, Railroad shops reported op- 
erations as below normal. Lettuce sheds 
at Salinas closed, affecting about 1,500 
® workers, the largest proportion of whom 

followed the crop into the Imperial Val- 

ley and New Mexico. Cotton pickers 
Pwere still in demand in Madera County; 
however, this work was nearing com- 
nletion. Spraying and pruning in 


the}. 


Pustishep WiTHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Excessive Supply Control of Prohibition by States. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, JANUARY. 19, 1931 


Opposed by Senator Sheppard 


Modern Facilities for Transportation Would Make En- 
forcement Impossible, He Declares in Reviewing 


In an address in the Senate Jan. 

16, on the 11th anniversary of pro- 

hibition, Senator Sheppard (Dem.), 

Texas, declared the law had saved 

200,000 lives annually since its en- 

actment. ~ (Publication of the full 

text of the Senator’s remarks began 
in the issue of Jan. 17.) His ad- 
dress concludes as follows: 

Since the arrival of national prohibi- 
tion the wets have blossomed into cham- 
pions of State rights, Before national 
prohibition, When dry States were strug- 
gling to resist incursions of the liquor 
traffic from wet States, where were these 
wet advocates of the rights of States? 
They were opposing with all the vigor 
at their command the enactment of leg- 
islation preventing interstate shipments 
of intoxicating liquor from wet States 
into dry States. It required years of 
effort on the part of the drys to secure 
ithe passage of the Webb-Kenyon Act 
in order to safeguard to some extent 
the dry States from liquor invasions by 
liquor dealers and producers in wet 
States. That complete security could 
not be established against liquor ship- 
ments from wet States was one of the 
chief causes of national prohibition. | 

When prohibition was adopted in 
State after State within the Nation the 
wet leaders said it would be of no avail 
because the wet States would send tor- 
rents of liquor into the dry ones under 
the protection of the interstate com- 
merce clause of the national Constitu- 
tion. They said that under such a con- 
dition the rights and powers of States 
must yielé to the Nation’s organic law. 
When at last liquor was forbidden 
by Federal constitutional enactment 
throughout the Nation they set up @ 
clamor for the rights of States to be 
wet or dry in accordance with the sepa- 
rate will of each, knowing full well from 
the experience of the past that the re- 
turn of State control would mean, with 
modern facilities of transport, a death 
blow for prohibition. 

When prohibition is a matter of State 
right and State control and State power 
they are for the Nation as against the 
State. When prohibition is a matter of 
national right and national control and 
national power they are for the State 
as against the Nation. As a matter of 
fact they are for hooze first and booze 
last—booze yesterday, today, and for- 


; ever. 
W ork of Enforcement 
Agencies Is Upheld 


a aia rho s hibi- | . : ; 
There are some who say that prohi |curative efforts of medical science. 


tion sends forth an army of spies and| 


meddlers, This is the attitude of every 
criminal against the officers of the law. 
Every thief regards enforcement officials 
as spies and meddlers. Gambler and 
gangster, rum runner and racketeer, 
moonshiner and murderer, all look upon 
the enforcers of law as meddlers and 
spies and enemies. Those who attempt 
to bring the officers of the law. into dis- 
repute are pursuing a course which if 
earried far enough, will undermine law 
itself and the order afd the security of 
person and property resting on law. 
Those who clamor for the restoration 
of legalized liquor have short memories 
or no knowledge of the lawlessness and 
corruption for which legalized liquor 
stood before it was stripped of legal 
status by the same constitutional proc- 
ess which destroyed human slavery, 
They should be reminded of what a 
group of investigators composed of se- 
lected members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of this Senate found as to the ac- 
tivities of the liquor interests in the 
days before prohibition. Here is a sum- 
mary of what that distinguished body 
ascertained, a body appointed in the pre- 
prohibition days to examine the opera- 
tions of the legalized liquor traffic: 


Findings of Senate in 
Preprohibition Hearing 

The liquor interests furnished large 
sums of money for the purpose of 
secretly controlling newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. 

They frequently controlled or at- 
tempted to control primaries, elections, 
and political organizations. . 





| to political campaigns in violation of 
| Fedeval and State statutes. 

They exacted pledges from candidates 
for public office before election. 

They attempted to subsidize the pub- 
lic press and partly succeeded in so doing. 

They resorted to an extensive system 
of boycotting American manufacturing 
and mercantile concerns for the purpose 
of coercing them into silence or into 
active support. 

‘They created their own political or- 
ganizations in many States and _polit- 
ical subdivisions of States in order to 





orchards and vineyards were under way 
in several fruit districts, Considerable 
building and genera] construction work 
is planned which should soon offer em- 
ployment to a large number of skilled 
and unskilled laborers, 
v 
Oregon 

Operations in the lumber industry con- 
tinued on a greatly curtailed basis, Fir 
sawmilling was at less than 50 per cent 
of normal capacity and several hundred 
more fir loggers were released during 
December. Many of the pine mills have 
closed for the season. Agricultural work 
was practically at a standstill and there 
will be little demand for farm help until 
the Spring. Railroad crews were cur- 
tailed. Little activity in building and 
general construction was noted, A fur- 
ther seasonal decrease in employment 
occurred during December; however, 
programs for temporary work for the 
purpose of reducing unemployment were 
in progress in several districts, 





v 
Washington 

The temporary cessation of activities 
in logging camps, sawmills, and shingle 
mills and part-time work in many lum- 
ber plants have released thousands of 
workers from employment in the lum- 
ber industry. With all agricultural crops 
harvested, except truck-garden products, 
the farm-labor demand was limited to 
Winter maintenance work only. The low 
peak of orapteawans for the Winter 
season has undoubtedly been reached. 
Emergency public work by the State, 
cities, and counties is relieving the un- 
employment situation to a good extent, | 
Construction continued on several large 
hydroelectric projects and on water- 


_ Results Since Passage of 18th Amendment 


establish their‘own political control and 
financed these organizations with large 
contributions and assessments, 

They organized clubs, leagues, and 

corporations to carry out in secret their 
political objects without their interest 
being known to the public. 
_ They recorded funds expended for po- 
litical purposes as proper business ex- 
penditure, and failed to return them 
for taxation under the revenue laws of 
the Nation. 

They endeavored by a subtle plan of 
advertising to control the foreign-lan- 
guage press of the United States. 

They subsidized authors of promi- 
nence in literary circles to write arti- 
cles on subjects selected by these in 
terests for standard magazines, : 

A working agreement existed for many 
years between the brewing and the dis- 
tilling interests by which the former 
contributed two-thirds, the latter one- 
third of their combined political expen- 
ditures. 


Violations of Liquor 
Regulations Charged 


This is but a hasty review of the facts 
developed by that investigating body. 
In addition, the liquor traffic, while it 
was allowed a legal existence, violated 
as a general rule every law for its regu- 
lation and control. Under such condi- 
tions it continued to spread the alco- 
holic habit among the people, coining the 
misery, the shame, the tears, the very 
lives of vast numbers of human beings 
into unholy gain. It was stronger than 
precincts, and counties, and townships, 
and States, 

Against such a situation the American 
people in self-defense invoked the power 
of the Nation. With characteristic crimi- 
nalilty the liquor traffic now endeavors 
to defy the Nation, but it no longer 
wears the cloak of law. We are in in- 
finitely better position to continue the 
fight against it when the Constitution 
of the United States stamps it as an 
outlaw in every part of the Republic, 

The decrease in death rates during the 
prohibition era has equaled the saving of 
200,000 lives per year. Such is the con- 
clusion of a study on this subject by the 
Census Bureau of the United States. 
Under the old-time license system bev- 
erage alcohol took a frightful toll of 
200,000 lives each yeas by increasing the 
liability and the possibility of contagion, 
by decreasing resistive powers, by lower- 
ing living standards, by nullifying the 


Voluntary Obedience 
To Prohibition Law 


The principal foundation on which pro- 
hibition rests today is the voluntary obe- 
dience of the great mass of the Ameri- 
can people. e comparative handful of 
prohibition enforcement officials, about 
1,700, exclusive of those’ doing clertal 
and legal work, scattered among 123,- 
000,000 American people would be over- 
whelmed but for the, fact that they nust 





They contributed large sums of money | 





ipe lines, reservoirs, bridges, and State 
Sieaway work, 
Summary of conditions in other 
sections of the oonney will be 
/ printed iy full text in the issue of 
Jan. SS 


cope with but a comparatively small and 
lawless minority. To call this enforce- 
ment group an army threatening the 
home, menacing privacy, and imperiling 
the .iberty of the American people is an- 
other wringing-wet absurdity. 

We are told that moderation is better 
than prohibition—and one of the organi- 
zations fighting prohibition calls itself 
the Moderation League. The answer is 
that the operation of machine power, the 
basis of modern civilization, calls for 
prohibition of intoxicating liquor, the 
steady nerve, the firm hand, the un- 
clouded brain. Who wants to ride upon 
a modern train with a moderate drinker 
for an engineer? Who desires to become 
a pasenger in an automobile with a mod- 
erate drinker for a driv2r cr in an air- 
plane with a mode~.te drinker for a 
pilot? Who would feel secure on an 
ocean liner charging the darkness and 
the storm with a moderate drinker at 
the wheel and a temperate indulger on 
the bridge? Who would willingly sub- 
mit to the knife of a moderate drinker 
for a surgeon? 

A few years ago the Washington base- 
ball team won the pennant of its league 
and was preparing for the world series. 
All Washington was enthused, and a din- 
ner was given the home team, at which 
every element in the life of this city 
was to be represented, It was univer- 
sally insisted in soaking-wet Washing- 
ton that no intoxicating liquors be served 
at that dinner, and no liquors were 
served. Wet Washington knew the effect 
which even a small quantity of alcoholic 
liquor might have on the team, when 
every particle of its physical and mental 
strength was to be conserved. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if prohibition of alcoholic liquor 
is essential in the winning of a baseball 
game, how much more essential] it is in 
winning the greater game of life? 


Repeal Termed Deliberate 
Endorsement of Liquor Traffic 


It is fairly easy to avoid the visibly 
intoxicated man, to keep him out of dan- 
ger, and prevent him from being a 
menace to others. But the quiet, unob- 
served, moderate drinker, who gives no 
notice of his condition, apparently sober 
but temperately drugged, is an enemy in 
ambush of modern life and may inflict 
unmeasured injury before he is discov- 
ered. Offensive and dangerous as the 
noticeably intoxicated individual may be, 
he is far less a social evil than the 
moderate drinker. Science has shown 
that a single glass of beer will slow 
up for four hours the muscular reaction 
and nerve reflexes, rendering it difficult, 
if not impossible for the imbiber to make 
the quick decisions and take the rapid 
actions necessary in emergencies to save 
life or limb, 

No greater disaster could befall the 
Nation than the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Repeal the Eighteenth Amendment and 
your action will be construed as a de- 
liberate indorsement of the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquor. Repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the youth of America 
wil] interpret such a step as an invita- 
tion to the use of intoxicating bever- 
ages, an approval of debauchery. Re- 
peal the Eighteenth Amendment and you 
will by that action place the liquor trade 
in the same class with the trade in the 
legitimate necessities of existence—on 
the same level with the traffic in eloth- 
ing, in shelter, and in food, 

_ As the matter now stands the trade in 
intoxicants is under the heel of the Con- 
stitution and the law. They can be ob- 
tained only from criminals and outlaws, 
Reverse this situation, glorify that which 
you now condemn, and you will let loose 
upon your country evils which will mean 
the arrest of its progress, the wreck of 
its glory, the pollution of its name and 
e. 
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THE FORD 
MOTOR COMPANY > 


announces a 


REDUCTION 
in PRICES 


The following prices are effective 
Monday, January 19, 1931 


De Luxe Roadster 
De Luxe Phaeton 
Phaeton. . 
Roadster . 
Sport Coupe. 
Coupe ge 

De Luxe Coupe 


Tudor Sedan 

Fordor Sedan 
Town Sedan 

Cabriolet . 
Victoria . 
De Luxe Sedan 

Station Wagon 

Model AChassis . . . 


Model AA Truck Chassis, 
1312-Inch Wheelbase 


Model AA Truck Chassis, 
157-Inch Wheelbase. . 


New Price 


$475 
580 
435 
430 
500 
490 
525 
‘490 
590 
630 
595 
580 
630 
625 
340 


495 


525 


Old Price 


$520 
625 
440 
435 
525 
495 
545 
495 
600 
660 
625 
625 
640 
640 
345 


510 


535 


: (All Prices F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan) 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


Reduction 


$45 
45 
5 


10 


You may purchase a Ford car or truck on convenient, economical terms through 
the Authorized F ord Finance - Plans of the Universal Credit Company 


Ford Motor Compan 





ailways Defend 
Free Hauling 


Of Private Cars 


Order of I.’ C. C. Forbid- 
... ding Such Transportation 
Without Tariffs Is Argued 

In Supreme Court 


” 
e 
“- 


~ The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


éxceeded its lawful power in issuing an 
order forbidding the hauling without 
published tariffs of the private and busi- 
ness cars of foreign railroads, Frank 
H. Moore, of counsel for the railroads, 
contended, Jan. 16, before the Supreme 
Gourt of the United States in the sec- 
ond of two cases in which the validity 
of the Commission’s order is at issue. 
In the first case to be argued—Louis- 
¥ille & Nashville Railroad Co. et al. v. 
United States et al, No. 517—Alfred P. 
Thom, also of counsel for the carriers, 
argued that it was lawful for the rail- 
foads to carry officials and employes of 
foreign ‘lines, and—being pass passen- 
gers, in a sense guests of the road—the 
carrier was free to choose whatever 
means of: transportation it. desired to 
provide the. service. ; 
: Insists on Tariff Charge 


“Daniel W. Knowlton, chief counsel for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
eoncluded the argument in the Louis- 
ville & Nashville case, Jan. 16. He in- 
sisted that the private car was property 
such as must be hauled only xnder proper 
tariffs. 

The railroads’ practice, he argued, of 
transporting free the private cars of 
other carriers is not excepted from the 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Act as to publication and observance of 
tariff charges for transportation of prop- 
erty or from the prohibitions of the act 
against unjust discriminations and un- 
due preference by virtue of the occupancy 
of the cars by persons for whose trans- 
portation the law permits a personal pass 
to be issued. rt : 

Rolling equipment of every kind is 
recognized by the railroads as “prop- 
erty” subject to transportation charges 
under section 6 of the act when trans- 
ported as the property of another for his 
sole benefit, he said, and the private car 
of another carrier cannot be placed in a 
different category by virtue of its oc- 
cupancy by an individual using, and en- 
titled to use, a personal pass. 

It was contended by Mr. Knowlton 
that the Commission’s order rests not 
only upon its decision that the practice 
of the carriers is in violation of section 
6 of the act, but also upon administra- 
tive findings that it results in unjust dis- 
crimination and the giving of undue pref- 
erences. The exception permitting issu- 
ance of passes for free transportation of | 
specified individuals must be construed | 
“with due regard to its manifest pur-| 
pose,” he said, and, when so construed, | 
it does not permit of free transportation | 
of a private car along with an individual. 

Says Free Hauling Long, Legal __ 

Mr. Thom in rebuttal, however, ‘in- 
sisted that for 42 years of the Commis- 
sion’s history it had recognized the free- 
hauling of private cars legal in spite of 
what was now contended to be the con- 
struction of section 6. As to discrimina- 
tion, he pointed out that the discrimi- 
nation declared illegal by the act is that 
within a specific class. Here pay passen- 
gers and pass passengers are in different | 
classes. : 

The only showing in support of dis- 
crimination, he added, was in a differ- 
ence, insufficient to make the carriage 
involved illegal in that it was not shown 
to be unreasonable. 

Frank H. Moore, beginning the argu- 
mentgin the second case, Kansas City 
Southern Railway Co. et al. v. United 
States et al., No. 517, explained to the 
court that the same order was there in- 
volved but the attack of the railroads | 
was upon different grounds. He chal- 
lenged the Commission’s order only in 
so tar as it prevented the transportation | 
of “office cars” by different lines upon 
such terms as, by contract, they might 
agree to. 

Mr. Moore based his attack upon four 
grounds. First, he said, the conference 
rulings of the Commission have hereto- 
fore declared the practice of free haul-| 
ing of private cars legal. Secondly, the 
carriers have never held themselves. out 
to be common carriers of “office” cars. 
Wherever one line has carried the pri- | 
vate car of another line, it has been upon 
specific request which the hauling line | 
was in a position to grant. The carriers, 
he urged, have the right to contract as | 
they see fit as private carriers. | 

Argues on Jurisdiction 

Thirdly, Mr. 
been no evide 
sion that the movement of a private] 
“office car’ was a discrimination, and, | 
lastly, the Commission exceeded its 
power in making the order, which af- 
fected both interstate and intrastate 
commerce. 

Mr. Moore also argued on the right 
of the railroad to bring an action rela- 
tive to an order’s validity when a simi- 
lar action was pending in another dis- 
trict court, it being contended by the | 
Commission that there was no jurisdic- 
tion in such event to entertain the suit. 

Mr. Moore insisted, however, that it 
would be an absurdity. to admit that 
every district court had jurisdiction over 
such an action before the filing of a 
cause in one of them, but when a cause 
was once filed all other 
ousted of jurisdiction. 

Mr. Knowlton argued briefly upon this 
latter point, insisting that, for the pre-| 
vention of a multiplicity of suits, the 
railroad was precluded from bringing a 
second suit in a different district by} 
its privilege of intervening in the first 
suit as a matter of right. 





courts were | 


Bill Proposed to Increase 
Federal Building Program | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sessions of the United States to $10,- 
000,000, be and the same is hereby re- 


aled. 

That in the case of any projects au- 
thorized under the provisions of the pub- 
lic Building Act approved May 25, 1926, 
hereinbefore mentioned and the several 
acts amendatory thereof, when the bid of 
the lowest responsible bidder received in 
response to public advertisement exceeds 
the amount available under the estimated 
limit of cost fixed by Congress, the Sec- 
retrry of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized, in his discretion, to enter into con- 
tracts for the construction of such build- 
ings in an amount not exceeding 10 per 
cent in excess of such estimated limit of 


© Provided: that-Am -the-exercise-of this 


‘Rural Mail Carriers 


| tenance. 


Terminal Lease 
Again Considered 


Long Island and Pennsylvania 
Railroad Case Reopened by 
The I. C. C. 


Proposal of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to exact a higher rental from the Long 
Island Railroad, its. idiary, for the 
use of the Manhattan Terminal in New 
York. City; and the approaches thereto, | 
was reopened by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Jan. 17 for further | 
consideration. (F. D. No. 7308.) | 

Action of the Commission was taken 
upon receipt of a joint petition from the 
two carriers involved ing a new 
rental agreement, which, while higher 
than the rent now c the Long 


‘ Aviation 


* 
The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal: for that purpose. This information has been 
received and is. used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. . 
States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 





Island, is lower than the original rental 
agreement which the Commission dis- | 
azproved last year. 
The New York Transit Commission, | 
City of New York, and the Association 
of Long Island Commuters’ opposed the 
granting of the Commission’s approval 
to the original plan. The commuters 
charged that any increase in rental to 
be paid by the Long Island for the use | 
of the Pennsylvania’s station. facilities | 
in New York would be passed on to the 
commuters in the form of higher fares. 


Covered 400 Million — 
Miles in Fiseal Year 


Improvement in Delivery | 
Effected Under Consolida- | 
tion Plan, Says Post Office | 
Department 


Rural mail carriers in delivering mail 
over rural routes during the’1930 fiscal 
year traveled a total distance of 404,- 
738,397 miles, according to information | 
made public Jan. 17 at the Post Office | 
Department. 

It is believed that the Rural Delivery | 
Service is now operated in the most ef- 
ficient and économical manner yet at- 
pines. it was stated. Funds’ accruing 
rom the reduction in cost of operation 
resulting from combining of routes un-| 
der the plan of consolidation are ex-| 
pended for extensions: of service for the | 
betterment of facilities of patrons. Ma-| 
terial improvements are made each year 
with less proportionate inerease in the| 
appropriations for rural delivery than 
has been possible heretofore. | 


Routes In Operation | 





Additional information made available | Bkin Un G Ist cons’ 5s '45 


at the Department follows: 

At the close of the 1930 fiscal year | 
there were 43,278 rural routes in opera- 
tion, supplying about 6,875,321 families, | 
or 25,471,735 individuals. The 43,278 
routes in operation at the close ef the 
year were of an aggregate length jof 
1,334,842 miles, and;were ‘served by 48,- 
178 carriers. These carriers traveled, a 
distance of 1,332,674 miles daily. 

The average length of rural routes) 
thftoughout the country was increased 
during the past fiseal year from 30.028 
to 30.843 miles. During the past “10 
years there has been a net decrease of 
167 routes, or .39 per cent, and the mile- 
age added was 183,010 miles, or 15.89 
per cent. ' 

Rural carriers during the year were 
deereased by 546, leaving a total of 43,- 
178. The average annual salary of car- 
riers was $1,986, exclusive of the allow- 
ance for equipment maintenance. The 
average salary of carriers serving rural 
routes daily except Sunday was $1,997, 
and tri-weekly routes, $1,282 per an- 
num, both exclusive of equipment main- 


! 


The salary cost for each mile of travel 
was 21.19 cents, as compared with 21.487 
cents the previous year, showing a re- 
duction in the service cost as regards 
salaries. When there is added to this 
the equipment allowance of 4 cents for 
each mile scheduled. the total cost of 
a mile of travel was 25.19 cents. 


New Muscle Shoals 
Conferees Asked | 





Mr. Garner Would Discharge 
Present House Group 


A resolution (H. Res. 340) to dis- 


|charge the House conferees on the Mus- 
Moore stated, there has| cle Shoals measure from further service Ch I & L RR Ist & gen 58 A "66. 
nce before the Commis-|and for the appointment of different | © 1&L RR 1st & g 6s Bd May 166 


conferees to represent the House, was 
introduced by Representative Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., minority leader, 
Jan. 17. 

Mr. Garner’s resolution follows in full 
text: 

Resolved, that immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the House 
conferees on Senate Joint Resolution 49, 
entitled “Joint resolution to provide for 
the national defense by the creation of 
a corporation for the operation of the 
Government properties at and near Mus- 
cle Shoals, in the State of Alabama,” ap- 
pointed to represent the House in con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ment between the House and Senate on 
said Senate Joint Resolution 49, be, and 
are hereby, discharged from further 
service. 

The Speaker is hereby directed to im- 


|mediately appoint different conferees to | C! Cin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A 93 


represent the House in the conference 
with the Senate on said Senate Joint 
Resolution 49. 

Sarnia mrad 


discretion the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall not incur obligations in excess: of 
the amounts heretofore or herein’ au- 
thorized for appropriations. 


Fund Increase Sought 

It was explained orally at the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury in connection with 
the Elliott bill, that the additional funds 
for public buildings construction outside 
of Washington are required as a result 
of needs for public buildings that have 
developed in the last five years, when 
the last survey was made. A detailed re- 
port to Congress will be made in Feb- 
ruary, it was added, covering the entire 
pots buildings project, and setting forth 
ocations. 

Thus far, for construction outside of 
Washington a total of $271,000,000 has 
been authorized, while an additional $23,- 
000,000 was authorized for repairs and 
remodeling of old Federal structures. 
pee mens building construction within 
the. District of Columbia, $83,000,000-has: 
been authorized. 


Legal ands High Low 
abedf 11-22-30 
abedf 10-8-30 
- abd 10-6-30 


Ala Gt S Ist cons A 5s ’43 

Ala Gt S Ist cons B 4s °43.. 
Ala Power Ist & ref 5s ’df.. 
Ala Power Ist ref 4%s '67 abd 10-6-30 
Ala Pow ist & ref 5s '68...... abd 10-6-30 
Alb & Sus RR 1st gu 3%s "46... abcefg 11-15-30 
Alleg Vy gen Ist gu 4s ’42...: abcedefg 11-28-30 
Alleg & W Ry ist gu 4s ‘98 e 10-23-30 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb.5s ‘37 d 1-16-31 
Alum Go of Amer deb 5s ’52 SF 11-6-30, 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ’47.. 102% 
Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF.... 
Amer T & T cv 4s ‘36 

Amer. T.& T ev 41s 33 (exp’d) 
Amer. T & T deb 5'%s '43 SF... 
Amer T & T deb 5s 60 SF.... 
Appal El Pow ist & r 5s°’56.. 
Ark & Mem ist 5s ’64 ; 

AT & 9F gen 4s°'95.......... 
AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s '95.. 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of 09) 4s ’55 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of '05) 4s ’55 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of '10) 4s ’6C. 
AT&SF ev deb 4%s “48...... a 
AT&SF Rky Mt Div ist A 48 ’65 
AT&SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s.’58.. 
AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A°414s '62 : 
Atl Cit Ist cons gu 4s ’51 
At! Cst L Ist cons 4s ’5 

Atl Cst L gen unif A 4%s ’64. 
Aust & NW guar Ist 5s.’41... 


B & O Ist 4s d July 1 *48 

B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 '48.... 
B & O ev (exp’d) 4%s 33 

O ref & gen A 5s 95 

O ref gen C 6s '95 

O ref & gen D 5s 2000... 
O SW Div Ist ext 5s ’50.. 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa-r 4s ’41 
Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s ’43 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 
Bat Cr & Stur gu Ist 3s ’89... 
Beech Cr extelst gu 3%s ’51.. 
Beech Cr 1st guar 4s 36 
Beech Cr 2nd guar 5s '36..... 
Bell T of Can ist 5s A ’55.... 
Bell T of Can Ist 5s B ’57 

Bell Tel Pa 1st r B 5s ’48.... 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r C 5s '60.... 
Belvider Del cons gu 346s ’43... 
Big Sandy Ist gu (asmd) 4s 744. abedf 
Bost & Alb imp gu 414s ’78 abe 
Bost & Me RR ist 5s A C.’67.. d 
Bost & Me RR mtge 6s M °33. d 
Bost & NY Air L RR 1st 4s 55. df 
Bkin Brgh Gas g & r A 5s '67 abcf 
BnCy RR Ist ens 5s ’41 (now Ist) d 

BkIn Edison gen A 5s '49 abcdef 
abcdef 
abcdf 


12-26-30 
20 97% 97% 
3 106% 106% 
6 100% 100% 
35 108 102% 
1-16-31 
1-16-31 
1-16-31 
97 97 
1-13-31 
-13-31 
15-30 
-29-30 
6-30 


& 
& 
& 
& 


abe 


Bkln Un G Ist & r A 6s ’47.. 
Brun & W RR 1st (asmd) 4s ’88 abcdefg 
Buff Gen El gen r 58 A ’56 . abcd 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns4%4s’57 c 

Buff Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s 37 c 


Calif G & E uni & r 5s 87 SF d 
© NyRy Gvt gty 414s '54 
N Ry Gvt gty 4s ’5 
N Ry Gvt gty 4%s 
q Ry, Gyt gty 4%s ’68. 
Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’69.... 
N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct. ’69.... 
N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s 40 
N Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty 644s 46 dg 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%4s ’35 dg 
Carbon & Shaw RR Ist 4s ’32. abf 
Car P& L ist & r 5s 56 ..... d 
Cart & Ad RR Ist gu 4s '81... abcdefg 
Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s '45 d 
Cen of Ga Ry cons r is '45 
Cen of Ga Ryr&gen5%s B 59 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF 
C of G Ry Chat Div Pch My4s’51 
C-of G Ry Md Ga At Dv 1st5s’47 
C of G Ry Ist 5s ’45 due Nov 1 
C of G Ry Mob Div 1st 5s 46 
C of G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s ’46 
C Hud G&E Isté&r 5s d Jan 1 57 
C Pac RR lst r gu 4s 49 .... 


C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60... 
C Pac RR thru sht | 1st gu4s’54 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s ’87 

Cent Ry N J gen 4s ’87 

Cent Dist Tel ist 5s '43...... 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61 
Charl & Sav Ry Ist 7s '36 

C & O Ry Ist cons 5s '39. 

& O Ry gen 414s '92 

& O Ry ref & imp A 414s '93. 
2 Ry ref & imp B 4%s '95. 


12-23-30 
1-10-31 
12-31-30 
12-19-30 
1-14-31 
8-6-30 

106 

105 


2 106 
21 106 
14 101% 101% 
17 101% 10114 
1-16-31 
1-8-31 
11-19-30 


QQ 


QQ 


Ri & Al div 1st cons 4s ’89 
Rich&Al div 2d cons 4s’89 
z Potts Cr Br Ist 4s ’46.. 
oO 


& 
° 


Craig Val Br 1st 5s ’40.. 

Warm Sp Val Ist 5s ’41.. 

ur & Q RR Ill Div 3%4s "49 

& Q RR II! Div 4s ’49... 

& Q RR gen 4s. 58... 

& Q RR ist & r 5sA ‘71 

&Q RR ist & r 444s B77 

East Ill RR 1st cons 6s ’34 
& Coke Ist(asmd)5s ’37 c« 

Ch In So RR ist(asmd) 4s 56 

Ch Ind & Lou RR r 6s A ’47.... 

Ch Ind & Lou RR r 5s B ’47.... 

Ch Ind & Lou RR r 4s C ’47.... 


PB B 


ANQCAAA 


QaQ000 
rere Sse 


12-30-30 
11-28-30 
11-12-30 

abd 

. abedefg 

. abedefg 


Ch & NW Ry gen 3'¢s ’87. 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s '87.. 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4%s '87 abcdefg 
Ch & NW Ry gen 5s ’87...... abcdefg 
Ch & NW Ry deb 5s '33 SF.. abcdefg 
Ch & NW Ry reg 5s '33 abcdeg 

Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6%s '36 abcf 
C&NW Ry Iisté&r 5s d My 1 2037 abcdefg 
C&NW R ist&r 4448 d My1 2037 abedefg 12 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88.... abf 
Ch Rk Is & P ist & r 4s '34... ab 
Ch StL & NOr RR cons gu 5s 51 abc 
Ch StL & N RR cons gu 3%s ’51 abceg 
C StL&N RR Mem Div Ist 4s '51 abe 
© StL & P RR cons(asmd)5s '82 abce 
Ch U Sta gu ist 4%s A '63... abdf 
Ch U Sta gu ist 5s B ’63..... abdf 

Ch U Sta gu Ist 6%s C '63... abdf 6 
Ch Un Sta gu 5s ’44 ab 
C&W Ind Ry gen 6s d Dee 1 "82 ¢ 

C 1 StL&éChRylst 4s d Aug 1 '36 abed 
Cin Leb & N Ry 1st cons gu 4s 42 abf 
Crfid Btm Ci Ist 4s (Int gu) *40 c 
Crfid & Mahon Ry Ist gu 5s ’43 ¢ 
abed 
abed 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abdf 
abdf 
abed 
abedf 
abedf 
abedf 


c 
abf 
abcefg 
abcefg 
abcefg 
abcefg 
abcefg 
abedf 
abcdf 
abcdefg 
abcf 
abef 
abef 


15 


105 105 
104% 104% 
12-4-30 
4-15-30 
10-10-30 
11-8-30 
9-24-30 
1-16-31 
12-11-30 
12-23-30 
1-14-31 
1-16-31 
18 101. 100% . 
12-16-30 
1-7-31 
12-10-30 
10-18-30 
1-7-31 
1-8-31 
1-15-31 
12-17-30 
11-15-30 


Cl Cin Chi & StL g 5s B ’9n 
GLCin ChéStL 20 yr deb4'ss"81 
ccc & StL r & imp 6s C ’41 
COC & StL r & imp 5s D ‘63... 
CCG & StL r & imp 414s E "77 
Cen & StL Cairo Div 1st 4s "39. 
oC & StL C W.& M Dv 1 4s ’91 
CCC&StL Spfid&C Div 1st 4s ’40 
CCC&StL W W V Div 1st 4s °40 
Clev Col Cin & Ind g cons 6s 34 
Cl Lor & Wh Ry cons Ist 5s 33 
Clev & Mahon Val Ry cons 5s’38 
Clev & Mar Ry Ist gu 4%s 35 SF 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 4%s A ‘42.. 
Clev & Pitt. gen gu 4%s B ’42.. 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 3%s B '42.. 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 344s C ’48.. 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 3%s D ’50.. 
Clev El Hlum gen:5s A 54..... 
Clev El Illum gen 5s B ’61..... 
Cl Sh Lin Ry 1st (asmd)4%s 61 
Clev U Ter gu ist 5%s A ’72., 
Clev U Ter gu 1st 5s B 73 SB... 
Clev U Ter gu ist 4448 C 77 
Coal Riv Rv lst (asmd) 4s 45° SF abedf 
Cot § Hock Val Ry Ist 4s 48... ed 
Col Ry P&L ist & r 44ys A ‘57 4 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s 35 abd 3 
Col & Toi RR Ist ext 4s 'b5.... ed 
Commwith Ed Ist coll 44s D'57 d 
Conn L & P ist & r 7s A 51 SF abcde 
Conn & Pass Riv. gu 1st 4s ’43., bceg 
Conn ;Ryi&}L'lst & r 4%s '5l.. c 
Conn-Ry’& L ‘1st /&/r-gu-4%s"51 @ 


h 


3 110 109% 
1-16-31 
1-15-31 

12-12-30 
12-16-30 
1-14-81 
1011, 10144 
11-20-30 
1-2-31 
12-16-30 
2-17-30 
1-8-31 
1-2-81 
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‘THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, JANUARY 19, 1931 


| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 
of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last quota- 
tions for the day; those not traded in today are followed 
by the last recorded quotation and the date thereof in 
the high-low column. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States. 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

States Sales 

in in 

Which Thous- 
Legal ands High Low 
abdg 10-4-30 
ist r 5s F 65 SF abdg 10-6-30 
lst r4%s G’69SF abdg 9-10-30 
1st (asmd) 5s "36 ¢ 12-12-30 
st & Uni 5s C 'b2 .. abdefg 12-26-30 
st & Uni 4%s 58 SF abdefg 10-6-30 
Cumber T & T Ist & g 5s ’37. ab 11-11-30 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s "43 SF abedefg 4 96% 965g 
Del Riv RR & Bri 1st gu 4s ’36 abcdef 1-14-31 
Des Pl Val Ry 1st(asmd)4%s '47 abcdefg 5-20-30. 
Det Ed ist. & coll. 5s '33 abd 1 103 103 
Det Ed Ist & r 5s A “40 d Jul 1 abd 6 105% 105% 
Det Ed Ist. & r 6s B ‘40 d Jul 1 abd 2 105% 105% 
Det E41 gen & ref 5s A ’49 .... abd 1-15-31 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55.... abd 1-15-31 
Det. Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... abd 15 107% 106% 
Det R Tun Det T&T 1st 4%s '61 abd 1 103% 103% 
Dul & Ir-Ran RR Ist 5s ’87.... ¢ 12-6-30 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g 5s ’41.. abdf 9-26-30 
Duquesne Lt Ist 414s 67 abed 104%. 104 
East Ry of Minn N Div 1st4s’48 abedefg 11-19-30 
Ed El Ill Bkin Ist cons 4s 39 . abcdef 1-16-31 
Ed El Ill NY ist cons 5s ‘95... abcdf 1-10-31 
Elg Jol & East Ry Ist 5s ’41.. bedef 1-7-31 
Er & Pit RR ¢g gu 3%s B "40.. abcde 12-11-30 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%s C °40.. abcde 11-4-29 
Flor E Cst Ry Ist 4%s ’59 d 1-14-31 
FtW & Den City 1st ext 5%s ’61 abdf 11-14-30 
F E&M V RR Ist(asmd)6s ’33. abcdefg 12-27-30 
GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s ’31 1-10-31 
Gouv. & Osweg RR ist 5s ’42.... 9-9-29 
Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 4%s ’41-. 11-25-30 
Grays Pt Term Ry Ist 5s 47... 
Gt Nor Ry gen A ’3 
Gt Nor Ry reg 
Gt Nor Ry gen 
Gt Nor Ry gen 
Gt Nor Ry 4%s D 7 
Gt Nor Ry gen ; 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4%s E "77 
Gt Nor Ry ist & ref 4\%s ’61 : 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s *40.. d 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s 36 SF 
Greenb Ry 1st (asmd) 4s 40... 
Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s 48. ; 
Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 544s B ’50 
Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C’’50... 
Gulf Oil of: Pa deb 5s ’37 ° 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’47-SF... 


Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s ’54... 

Hock Val Ry Ist cons 4%s’99SF 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37 

HE&WT Ry 1st gu 5s (std) 33 

Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A 56 

Ill Cen RR Ist 4s ’51. 

Thi Cen RR Ist 3%s 

Ill Cen RR 1st 3s ’51 

Tll Cen RR ref 4s '55......ce00- 

Ill Cen RR ref 5s ’55......... +» abedefg 
Ill Cen RR coll Tr 4s ’52.... be 

Ill Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 3%s ’52 abcdefg 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist résA’63.. ab 
ICRRC StL&N J Ist r4%s C63 
RR Litch Div ist 3s ’51 
RRL Div.& Ter ist 31gs 53 
R aha Div ist 35°51 SF 
~C* StL Div. & Ter.3s 51. abcdefg 
> RR St L Div & Ter 3%s ’51 abcdefg 
RR StL S RR Ist 4s ’31.. f 

RR Spgf Div 1st 3%s '51.. abedefg 
RR 

RR 


Istr5%s E 62 


ab 
abcdefg 


110% 110% 
105% 105% 
9-30-30 
9-25-30 

1-15-31 
92 92 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
1-15-31 
1-16-31 
101 101 
1-10-31 
101%, 101 
1-16-31 
1-10-31 
11-13-30 
92% 92% 
1-14-31 
92 92 
11-25-30 
102 102 
101 101 
11-28-30 
1-14-31 
10-4-30 
10-31-30 
12-10-30 
9-22-30 
10-7-30 
11-1-30 
11-14-30 
11-22-30 
6-13-30 
11-19-30 
11-14-30 
11-6-30 
5-13-30 
10-6-30 
10-1-30 
12-6-30 
10-3-30 
12-12-30 
105% 105 
1-15-31 
965, 9614 
9415 94% 
1-16-31 
1-6-31 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
10-13-30 
10-25-30 
1-12-31 
1-6-31 
1-10-31 
1181, 11814 
12-13-30 
9-29-30 
1-17-31 
12-29-30 
1-16-31 
11-26-30 
1-7-31 
1-16-31 
99 987% 
1-15-31 
1-17-31 
12-10-30 
1-10-31 
121 121 
105 105 
11-12-30 
6-25-30 
“1-16-31 
1-7-31 
10-31-30 
1-16-31 
1-15-31 
1-14-31 
1-16-31 
101% 101% 
1-6-31 
1-16-31 
12-13-30 
1-2-31 
1-15-31 
1-9-31 
9-23-30 
101% 101% 
105 105 
12-30-30 
12-11-30 
12-12-30 
1-2-31 
1-7-31 
12-18-30 
11-22-30 
100% 100 
12-18-30 
4-26-30 
10-9-30 
1-15-31 
11-15-30 
12-6-30 
8-26-30 
1-16-31 
1-16-31 
1-12-31 
98% 998% 
97% 97% 
97% 97 
.11-4-30 
12-20-30 
1-16-31 
1-12-31 
1-3-31 
11-28-30 
1-15-31 
1-9-31 
102 102 
11-19-30 
94 94 
11-13-30 
8-26-30 
109% 109 
1-16-31 
11-22-30 
89 ao 
1-15-31 
1-15-21 


10314 
9214 
103 
101 
101% 
101% 


ab 

abcef 
abcef 
abcef 


aqaghae 


West Ls Ist 4s ’51...abcef 
Cairo Br 4s '50 abcdeg 
Ind Ill & Ia RR 1st(asmd)4s ’50 abcdefg 
Ind Serv 1st & r 5s A ’63 d 
Ind & Louis Ry ist 4s 56 abdf 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s A '65.. abdf 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s B ’65... abdf 
Interst Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D ’56 bdef 
Int Pub Serv Iist&r 414s F ’58 bdef 
Jas Fran & Clef RRist gu 4s’59 abcdefg 
ders C P&L Ist & r §%s A '45 di 
JersC P & L Ist & r 5s B 47 d 
Kal Alleg&Gr Rap RR Ist 5s ’38 abcdef 
Kan C P & L'Ist 5s A ’52 .... abcdefg 
Kan C:P & L Ist 4%s B ’57 .. abcdefg 
K C Ft Scotte& Mem Ry r 4s '36 abd 
Kan C Term Ry ist gu 4s ’60 .. d 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50.......... abd 
KC Sou Ry r & imp 5s °50 dAprl ab 
Kan Pow. 1st mtge 20 yr A 5s '47 f 
Ken & Ind T RR Ist 4%s ’61 abdf 
K&I T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 4% ’61 abd 
K&I T RR Sterl bonds 4%s '61 abd 
Kings Co El P & L Ist 5s ’87.. abcde 
Kings Co El P&L Pr mny 6s '97 abed 
Kings Co Ltg 1st r 5s ’54..... 
Kings Co Ltg lst r 6%s ’54.. 
LE & W RR Ist (asmd) 5s 37 
L E & W RR 2d (asmd) 5s ’41 
L S&M S.Ry Ist (asmd) 3%s ’97 
LS&M S Ry reg (asmd) 3's ’97 
LS &MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 
Leh & NY RR Ast gu 4s '45.... 
Leh Val Harb T Ry ist 5s 
Leh Val Ry NY 1st 4%s °40.... 
Leh Val RR g cons 44s 2003.. 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... 
Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2003.... 
Leh Val T Ry 1st gu 5s ’41. 
Lex & East Ry 1st (asmd) 5s 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s 744; 
Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ‘51 
Little Miami RR 1st 4s 62 (in gu) ¢ 
Los AG & E Ist & g mtge 5s ’61 f 
Louis G & E 1st & r 5s A ‘52... g 
Louis & Jeff Bri 1st 4s *45.... abdf 
L & N RR Ist 5s '37 abcdefg 
L & N RR unif 4s '40......... abedeg 
L & N RR Ist coll 5s *31 abedeg 
L& N RR Ist & r 5%s A 20083.. abcdeg 
L& N RR Ist & r 5s B 2003.... abcdeg 
N RR ist & r 4%s C 2003.. abcdeg 
RR At Knx&CinDiv 4s '55 abcdeg 
RR Lou Cin Lex g 414s 31 abcdeg 
RR Pad & Mem Dv Ist 48’46 abedeg 
RR Mob & Mont 1st 4%s "45 abcdefg 
™ RR So Monon Col Jt 4s 52 ab 
Mahon Coal RR 1st gu 5s '34.. abcef 
MGB & NW Ry Ist(asm)3%s "41 abcdefg 
Met Ed ist & r 4448 D ’68 SF.. abd 
Met Ed 1st & ~ 5s C 53 SF..., abd 
Mich Cent RR Ist 3%s '62 abcdeg 
M.-C RR Det & Bay C Ist 5s '31 abcdeg 
Mich C RR Mich Air L Ist 4s 40 abcdeg 
Mich C RR r & imp 4%s 79.... ab 
Mich C Jack Lan Sag 1st3%4s’51 abcdeg 
Mil El.Ry & Lt r&ext 4%s '31 d 
MER&Lg & r 5s A 'Bi-(ord’51) d 
MilER& Lr & Ist 5s B ’61.. d 
Mil Spart & NW Ry ist 4s °47 abcdefg 
Mil & StL Ry Ist(asmd)3%s ’41 abcdefg 
Mil Gas L Ist 4%s ’67...... abd 
M StP & SSM RR Istcons4s’38 d 
M StP & SS M RR Istcons5s’38 d 
M StP & 8 S M RR IstCT4s’41 d 
Miss Riv Pow ist 5s.'61 SF.. d 
M K & T RR Pr L 5s A ’62.... abd 
MK &T RR Pr L 4s B.’62.... abd, 
MK &TRRPrL4%s D8... abd 
Mo Pac RR lst & r 58 A '65.... d 
Mo Pac RR ist & r.5s F.'77...d 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 58 G '"78.. d 
Mob & O RR gen 4s ’38..... . abceg 
Mob & O RR r & imp 4%s 77 ab 
Mob & O RR Mont Div 1st 5s ’47 
Moh &'Mal Ry Iist(asmd)4s ‘91 
Mont C Ry 1st:asmd) 6s '87 . abedefg 
Mont C Ry ist(asmd)5s '37.... abcdefg 
Mor & Ess RR lst r 3448 2000 abcdefg 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A '55 ab 
M.& E RR Cns mtge 4%s B ’55 ab 
Mut Fuel’G 1st (asmd) 5s ’47.. ¢ 
‘Nash Chat & StL Ry 1st 4sA °78 abcdefg 
Nash Flor & Shef Ry 1st 5s ’87 abcefg 
Naugatuck RR 1st 4s ’54 df 
N Eng T & T ist 58 A ’52..... 
N. Eng T & T Ist 4%s B ’61.. abede 
NJ Jt RR ist gu 4s ‘RA. .... abf 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & + Ss A "52 a 2 
N Or! Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B'55 dl 
N Orl Term ist 4s '53 ,. abdf 
NY.& Har RR ist gu 5%s. 2000 abcef 
NY & L Br RR gilst 4s 41....c. | 
NY.&+Put-RR-cons(asmd)ds ’93 abedefg 1-13-31 - 


[Continued on Page 10, Column: 2.] 
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Airport in Texas 
Gets High Rating 


Brownsville Municipal Flying 
Field Meets All Federal 


Requirements 


The municipal airport at Brownsville, 
Tex., has been issued the fourth rat- 
ing under ‘the airport rating regulations 
of the Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerée, it was announced by Harry 
H. Blee, Director of Aeronautical »De- 
velopment, Department of Commerce. 

The, rating issued to the Brownsville 
airport is an A-1-A, the highest under 
the airport rating regulations, The air- 
port at Brownsville is owned and oper- 
ated by the City of Brownsville. The 
first Department of Commerce rating 
was issued to the municipal airport at 
Pontiac, Mich., on Feb. 11, 1930, and rat- 
ings subsequently were issued for the 
municipal airport at Denver, Colo., and 
for Rigkenbacker Airport, a commercial 
airport serving Sioux City, Iowa. 

The airport rating regulations estab- 
lish certain requirements and the ratings 
indicate that these requirements have 
been met. They are convenient guides 
to. a detailed description of the airport 
facilities. and equipment, -its -size, and 
provisions for night flying. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Designs for Eleven 
New Navy Destroyers 
Are Being Studied 


Vessels Will Be Equipped 
With More Gun Power and 
Fewer Torpedo Tubes, 
Statement Shows 


Efforts are being made by Navy de-| 
sign specialists to decide upon the char-| 
acter of 11 new destroyers for which 
Congress has been requested to appro- 
priate sufficient funds, it was stated 


Navy, and tentative plans are being 
made for constructing the first new ves- 
sels of this type in nine years. 

Although construction details have not | 
been agreed upon, the Department esti- 
mates that 10 destroyers and 1 de- 
|stroyer leader will cost on completion 
about $52,300,000, it was said. This 
appropriation request is in adddition to 
the Department’s recommendation that 
$30,000,000 be made available for mod- 
ernizing three battleships, it was pointed 
| out. 

Additional information made available 
at the Department of the Navy follows: 

With the size of both destroyers and 
destroyer leaders limited under terms of 
\the London Naval Treaty, the design 
|specialists are attempting to utilize as 
fully as possip the specified tonnage of 
1,500 and 1, 50 for the two types of 
ships. 

Foreign Destroyers ' Larger 

Great Britain, France, Italy and Ja- 

pan all have modern destroyers consid- 





erably larger, faster, and more power- 
fully armed than the best existing Amer- 
ican destroyers, the most recent of which 
were completed in 1922. The new de- 
stroyers now being evolved probably will 
represent a considerable increase in} 
speed, size and fighting strength, with | 
| the increasing influence of aircraft oper- 
ations having a noticeable effect on their 
| construction and performance. 
Construction of these vessels is al- 
lowed -by an act of Congress Aug. 29, 
1916, which gave authority for the build- 
ing of 12 destroyers but carried no ap- 
propriation. The possible date of be- 


|of the delay in preparing specifications 
and partly because of the wait for Con- 
gressional action. Building time re- 
quired is about 20 months. 

The United States’ largest existing 
destroyer, which carries more torpedo 
tubes than any similar foreign ship, is 
of 1,051 tons displacement, mounts four 
four-inch guns, and has a speed of 33.3 
| knots. 





Fewer Torpedo Tubes 

The new destroyers likely will carry 
considerably fewer torpedo tubes than 
the vessels built in 1922, which are 
|equipped with 12 tubes in addition to 
their four 4-inch batteries and their anti- 
aircraft guns. Since it has been deter- 
mined that under favorable weather con- 
ditions torpedo-carrying aircraft can 
launch torpedo attacks faster and more 
effectively than surface vessels, there 
will be less need for extensive arma- 
ment of this sort. 

Counteracting this effect, the new 
ships probably will have more gun power, 
both to approach more closely the fight- 
ing power of foreign vessels and also 
to meet the threat of air attacks. The 
exact size of the armament has not been 
decided. 

The biggest British destroyers are of 
1,530 tons displacement, have a speed of 
36.5 knots, and mount five 4.7-inch guns. 
Japan’s are of 1,700 tons: displacement, 
have a speed of 34 knots, and mount six 
§.1-inch guns. France’s, which are un- 
limited by treaty are of 2,436 tons dis- 
placement, have a speed of 36.7 knots, 
and mount five 5.5-inch guns. Italy’s, 
similarly unrestricted, are of 1,628 tons 
displacement, have a speed of 38 knots, 
and mount six 4.7-inch guns. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


|homa found justified, 








By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on-Jan. 17 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23295 and Related Cases.—Atlas Tack 
Corporation v. New_York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. Rates on iron and steel 
tacks, in less than carloads, from Fair- 
haven and Brockton, Mass., to New York, 
N. Y., found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaints dismissed. 

No. 22557.—Fuller Construction Co. v. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. On reconsidera- 
tion, finding in original report, 165 I. C, C. 
796, that the rate charged on sand and 
gravel in carloads, from Memphis, Tenn., 
to Bridge Junction, Ark., was unreasonable, 
reversed. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20665.—United Paperboard Co., Inc., 
vy. Boston: & Albany Railroad. Upon further 
|hearing, rates on chip board, pulpboard, 
| box board, and other paperboards, in car- 
loads, from Thomson, N. Y., to certain des- 
tinations in Massachusetts found not un- 
reasonable in the past but unreasonable for 
the future. Basis of reasonable rates pre- 
geribes: and original decision, 156 I. C, C, 

mI 
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President Gives 


Congress Medal 
To Mr. Ellsworth 


Special Award Authorized 
For Transpolar Flights; 
Flag Carried on Trip Is 
Presented to Nation 


Lincoln Ellsworth, of.Chicago, the ex- 
plorer, received from President Hoover 
on Jan. 16 the special gold medal awarded 
to him by Congress for his polar flights. 

The award was made under an Act of 
Congress of 1929 which recited that the 
President is authorized to “present a 
gold medal to Lincoln Ellsworth, the dis- 
tinguished American explorer, who, by 
his conspicuous courage, sagacity, and 
perseverance made his famous polar 
flight of 1925, and the transpolar flight 
of 1926.” 

In presenting the medal President 
Hoover, in his address, extended th 
congratulations of himself and the Amex 
ican people to -Mr. Ellsworth, who, in 


reply, predicted that in the not, distant , 


future the world might wake to find a 
new handmaid of progress in the link- 
ing of Occident. and Orient by a short 
route through the air by way of the 
North Pole. 


President Congratulates Flyer 
President Hoover’s remarks follow in 
full text: 


“On behalf of the Congress of the 
United States it gives me great pleasure 
to hand you this gold medal for your 
conspicuous courage, sagacity, and per- 
severance on your polar flight of 1925, 
and transpolar flight of 1926. Please 
accept my congratulations, and the con- 
gratulations of the American people. 

“In reading of your explorations, I 
learn of the noble assistance rendered 
you at all times by your sister, Mrs. 
Bernon S. Prentice. I regret that she 
has not lived to see you receive this 
medal. Her life was a fine example 
of the fortitude of our American women.” 
; ~ Ellsworth’s remarks follow in full 
ext: 


-“Mr. President: Deeply conscious of 
the significance of this occasion, I am 
overpowered with a sense of gratitude 
that I cannot voice for the high honor 
you accord me. There are times when 
the silence of humility expresses. more 
than any words for I realize the insir- 
nificance of the individual in every: fic }1 
of creative effort. That my two co: } 
rades, one of- whom, intrepid soul be & 
on a mission of mercy, remains sw: + 
lowed up in the gray mists of the Pol: ¥ 
Sea, should share the honor with me I 
am, therefore, glad. 


Tells of Trail Blazers 

“The world soon forgets, Mr. Presi- 
dent, so only through material symbols 
may we hope to perpetuate deeds or 
events. Such is the purpose of this flag 
I am privileged to present to you today, 
a remembrance of my gratitude. It was 
carried across the Polar Sea ‘from 
bergen to Alaska in the airship 
and is a replica of the American flag 
given by the President and left at the 
North Pole. 

“The memory of our flights by plane 
and airship remains but legend in the 
kaleidoscope of swiftly passing events. 
Even the lure of that far-flung, strangely 
beautiful world of glittering white upon 
which we gazed, with its mystery, its 
melancholy, and its charm, are but mem- 
ories vague. But the trail blazed 
through one of the world’s last and larg- 
est unexplored areas -nust ever be re- 
membered as a romantic epic of advanc- 
ing knowledge in man’s conquest of the 
“unknown.” 

“But of what value? Only time can 
tell. With knowledge comes power, and 
with power untold possibilities. Modern 
progress moves swiftly. The blazed 
trail of today becomes the paved high- 
way of tomorrow. So in a time not 
far remote the world may wake to find 
a new handmaid of progress in the link- 
ing of Occident and Orient by a short 
route through the air via the North 
Pole. 

“In the quest of the explorer it is 
fortunate that romance joins with reality 
and great adventure is found often to 
contribute to the welfare of mankind.” 

~ Flag Given To Nation 

Under the Act of Congress awarding 
the medal, the President was also au- 
thorized to receive in the name of the 
Nation the American flag which Mr. 
Ellsworth took over the top from Kings 
Bay over the Nerth Pole to Point Bar- 
row and Teller, Alaska. The flag was 
formally presented to the President by 
Mr. Elisworth. ‘ 

Among those attending the presenta- 
tion ceremonies were the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for Air, F. ee ees 
son; the Assistant Secretary of the Na 
for Air, David S. Ingalls and: the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, Clarence M. Young; Bernon S. 
Prentice. of New’ Nork, brother-in-law 
of Mr. Ellsworth; Miss Clara Prentice, 
of New York, sister of Mr. Prentice, and 
the President’s aides, Col. Campbell 
Hodes and Captain Russell Train. 


nois Central Railroad. Upon further hear- 
ing, amount of reparation due under find- 
ing in original report herein, 160.1. C. ©, 
37, that the rates on pulp wood from certain 
origins in Mississippi to Braithwaite, La., 
were unreasonable, determined. Order 
awarding reparation entered. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
8473.—Blackstrap Molasses from Louisiana 
Points to Kansas and Oklahoma, Proposed 
reduction of domestic rates on blackstrap 
molasses, in tank carloads, from New Or- 
leans and other Louisiana producing points 
to certain destinations in Kansas and Okla- 
Order of suspension 
vacated and proceeding discontinued. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket’ No. 
3429 and Related Cases.—Blackstrap*.Mo- 
lasses from Louisiana Ports to Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Propased reduced rates on. im- 
ported blackstrap molasses, in tank-car 
loads, from New Orleans and other Louisi- 
ana orts to points in Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas found justified. Orders of suspension 
vacated and proceedings discontinued. 

No. 23754.—E. D. Jones & Sons Co. v. 
New York Central Railroad. Shipments 
of pig iron, in carloads, from Harriet, N. 
Y., to Pittsfield, Mass., found to have been 
misrouted. Reparation awarded, 


Examiner’s Report 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 17 made public a proposed re- 
port of one of its examiners, embodying 
the examiner’s conclusions as to dispo- 
sition of the cases, which is summarized 
as follows: ; 
Finance Docket No. 8302.-—Cleveland, Cin- 

cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry 


Nove 9 


* 


Reco . 
mend that the Commission find that ae 


present and future public convenience and 
necessity permit the abandonment by the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Company and the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, ‘lessee, of. a 1314- 
mile:line-of'railroad in‘ Wayne County,-In 
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Public Utilities 


Governor's Conference Requests 
Duty or Bar on Petroleum Imports 


Oil Resources of Nation Have Not Been Seri- 
ously Depleted Nor Fully Developed, Ac- 
’ cording to Petition for Relief 


Recommendations that ‘a tariff be im- 
posed on petroleum and that imports of 
crude oil, be restricted ‘to 20 per cent 
of the imports of 1928 and imports of 
refined products barred, were made in a 
petition adopted Jan. 16 by the Govern- 
ors Oil Relief Conference in session at 
Washington, D. C. The recommendations, 
in the-form of a petition to Congress, 
follow in full text: 

To the Congress of the United States 
of America: Those engaged in the pe- 
troleum industry in the United States 
have for a number of years exerted 
themselves to their utmost to solve their 
own problems. The success of their ef- 
forts to ec tail and prorate their pro- 
duction in cooperation with the conserva- 
tion boards of the various oil-producing 
States has been frustrated due to the 
flood of oil coming into the United States 

om foreign countries. a 

The price of crude oil has steadily de- 
clined, until over 200,000 wells are now 
and have been for some time producing 
oil below the cost of production. Not- 
withstanding the fact that crude oil has 
declined in the last three or four years, 
in many instances to less than one-half 
its former price, and the price at the 
refinery has likewise declined, there has 
been no appreciable decline in the price 
of gasoline and other refined products to 
the consumer. For example, in Febru- 
ary, 1926, Mid-Continent crude oil of 36 
gravity. Baume, which is the principal 
source of our gasoline supply, sold for 
$2.04 per barrel. At this time the aver- 
age price of gasoline at service stations, 
less the tax, in 52 representative cities 
of the United States, was 18.09 cents per 
gallon, while in February, 1829, the same 
quality of Mid-Continent crude oil sold 
for $1.20. per barrel, and the average 
price of gasoline, less the gasoline tax, 
in the.same 52 representative cities of 
the United States was 18.39 cents per 
gallon, 


Thousands of Small Wells 
Abandoned and Plugged 


During the past two or three years, 
thousands of small wells have been aban- 
doned and plugged, with great economic 
loss, not only to the owners of these 
wells, but to future generations, because 
of the loss of oil reserves. There are 
now 250,000 wells in America producing 
on an average of one barrel per day, and 
50,000 wells producing an average of five 
barrels per day, the total daily produc- 
tion from this source amounting to 500,- 
000 barrels. Unless the price structure 
on crude oil can be remedied, and that 
without delay, these wells must be aban- 
doned and plugged. They cannot be shut 
down. because. the encroachment of salt 
water will destroy them. Once they are 
plugged and abandoned, this source of 
crude oil will be lest forever, because of 
the impossibility of economically redrill- 
Ang. the area in which -these. wells..are 

Gecated. Such an economic and social 
7 to the people of America is unthink- 
able. 


In addition to the disaster which will 


@ befall the owners of these wells, multi- 


¢ 


bp Hore and produce no enduringly cén- 


plied thousands of those engaged in 

umping -and servicing these wells will 
ose their employment, thus adding to 
our serious unemployment problem. 
These employes know no other business. 
They have spent a lifetime in their voca- 
tion, and it will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for them to become gainfully 
employed in any other. 

The revenue which these wells produce 
and the employment which they furnish 
is the mainstay of large areas in our 
country. There is now stored in the 
United States nearly 700,000,000 barrels 


of crude petroleum and its refined prod- | 


ucts, and although the oil producers of 
our country have radically and drastic¢ 
ally reduced their production during the 
past year,.in some instances as low as 
1 per cent of the potential capacity of 
their wells. Because of the importation 
of oil from foreign countries, the stocks 
of oil in the United States have declined 
only about 26,000,000 barrels, and the 
tremendous loss of crude oil and its re- 
fined products from evaporation, because 
of being stored above ground, cannot be 
remedied as long as oil importations con- 
tinue. 


Says Plight of Industry 
Has Become National 


Not only the laborers engaged in and 
the capital invested in the oil industry 
is affected by the deplorable situation 
in which the oil producers find them- 
selves, but in addition thereto the in- 


gndiana Bill to Ask 
Unemployment Fund 


Insurance Reserve Expected. to 
Meet Labor Crises 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Jan. 17. 
A bill for unemployment insurance is 
being drafted by Charles Kettleborough, 
director of the Indiana Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau, and will be introduced in 
the Legislature by Senator C. Oliver 
Holmes, Mr. Holmes has just announced. 
The bill follows the plan for creation 
of .unemployment reserve funds drawn 
up by the Ameriean Association for La- 
bor Legislation, he stated. It would re- 
quire employers to corftribute a percent- 
age of their pay rolls to a fund which 
would be administered so as furnish 
employes such benefits as the condition 
of the fund would permit, with a maxi- 
mum limit of $10 a week. Employes 
would not be required to ‘contribute to 


the fund under the terms of the bill, but | k 


they may do. so and thereby increase 
the benefits. 

“The bill recognizes that it-is essential 
to any system of unemployment benefits 
that there should be a work test,” Sen- 
ator Holmes explained. 

“It provides for the application of this 
test through employment offices, and it 
is to be expected that the operation of 
the plan will result in a reduction of un- 
employment by furnishing jobs instead of 
benefits wherever possible. 

“These unemployment crises cannot be 
met by haphazard charity doles as we 
are now doing. Permanent measures for 
prevention, with insurance against the 

ontingency of unemployment, must be 
Pibstitueed for the present short-sighted 
relief policies which degrade the unem- 


ructive results,” 


ability of. the oil producers to go for- 
ward with their business, and the dis- 





aster which faces them, drastically affect 
the laborers engaged in the manufacture 
of oil well supplies of all kinds and 
character; those engaged in transport- 
ing such supplies;*the farmers whose 
products they consume, the mercantile 
establishments with whom they trade; 
the laborers who manufacture and the 
manufacturers who sell to the mercantile 
establishments in the oil-producing sec- 
tions, the Indian wards of the Govern- 
ment in the oil-producing States, arid 
so on, forming an endless chain of un- 
employment, until the plight of the oil 
industry becomes national in character 
and directly and indirectly causes loss 
of employment to hundreds of thousands 
of our people throughout the Union. 


Says Resources Not Yet 
Fully Developed 


When it is considered that nearly one- 
third of our national area is contained 
within the oil-producing States, and that 
20 per cent of our population is con- 
tained in this area, the dire effects upon 
the Nation as a whole resulting from 
the depression of those engaged in this 
major industry can hardly be visualized. 
Our problem indeed is national in scope. 
The oil-producing States and their mu- 
nicipal subdivisions are in many in- 
stances largély dependent upon monies 
derived from gross production taxes and 
oil royalties to defray the expenses of 
their educational and devenlirenty in- 
stitutions, and a reduction of the reve- 
nue derived from these sources has al- 
ready seriously impaired the efficiency 
of these institutions. The injurious ef- 
fect upon the credit of these States and 
upon their securities and bonds now out- 
standing needs only to be mentioned to 
be comprehended. 

Although for many years it was 
thought that our oil supply was near- 
ing exhaustion, it is now definitely de- 
termined that our petroleum resources 
have neither been seriously depleted nor 
fully developed. As recently as 1915 
the United States Geological Survey es- 
timated that the future oil production 
of the United States would only amount 
to 7,600,000,000 barrels, but from 1915 


|to 1929, inclusive, the United States pro- 


duced 8,912,633,000 barreis of oil—all 


|of the Geological Survey estimate, plus 
|17 per cent. 


As late as 1925 the Com- 
mittee of Eleven, composed of the best- 
informed scientists in America, esti- 
mated the future production of oil in 
the United States to be 5,300,000,000 
barrels. Since then we have produced 
more than this estimate. 

Conservation legislation and coopera- 
tion on the part. of the producers have 
been retarded, and rendered of little 
value, because of large importations of 
petroleum and its refined products. True 
conservation can never, be attained, and 
the present deplorable situation in the 
oil industry cannot be remedied unless 
either a tariff is placed upon crude pe- 
troleum and its products or foreign im- 
ports curtailed and reduced to an amount 
not exceeding 20 per cent of their 1928 
imports. In support of this we quote 
from the 1930 report of the American 
Bar Association’s conservation commit- 
tee: 

“Full protection of the public interest 
requires a restraint not only upon pro- 
duction in the United States, but also 
upon the importation of crude petroleum 
and refined products. The import ques- 
tion is an obstacle to proper conserva- 
tion legislation.” 

For the above reasons, we, the repre- 
sentatives of the petroleum industry, the 
business interests, and the farmers and 
laborers of the oil-producing States, duly 
appointed and accredited by the gov- 
ernors thereof, in convention assembled 
in Washington, D. C., this Jan. 15, 1931, 
do hereby solemnly petition and urge 
Congress of the United States to enact 
without delay a law placing an adequate 


|tariff upon imports of crude petroleum 
jand its refined products, or in the alter- 


native we pray that the Congress enact 
without delay a law limiting the impor- 
tation of crude petroleum to 20 per cent 
of the amount imported during the cal- 
endar year of 1928, and that in the 
interest of American labor the law ab- 
solutely prohibit the importation of any 





of the refined products of petroleum, 
said imports to be allowed only from 
those countries from which petroleum 
was received during 1928. 


, Applications 
Radio Commission 


Applications for radio licenses just re- 
ceived by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion have been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

K Globe Wireless, Ltd., Sherwood, 
Oreg., license for 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 
11,140, 14,200, 16,900, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 
22,100, 500, 4,116, 22,160, 460 ke. 1.5 kw. 
Marine Relay service. KTK, Mussel Rock, 
Calif., construction permit for additional 
transmitter on 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 
500, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 
11,200, 16,900, 22,160, 460 ke. 1.5 kw. Coastal 
service, License for 460, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 
11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 16,900, 22,160, 
500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100 ke., 1 kw., 
10 kw., 500 watts. Marine Relay service. 
KSM, Cypress, Calif., license for 460, 4,116, 





6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 
16,900, 22,160, 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,- 
100 ke., 1.5 kw. Marine Relay service. KYG, 
Island of Oahu, T. H., license covering con- 
struction permit for 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,- 
580, 22,100, 460, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 
11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 16,900, 22,160 ke., 1.5 
w. Coastal service. 

WOE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Palm Beach, Fla., licénse for 119, 143, 394, 
500 ke., 1 kw. Marine Relay service, 
Broadcasting Applications: 

WEAI, Cornell University, Ithica, N. Y., 
modification of license to change power as- 
signment from 500 w. with additional 500 w. 
on experimental basis to 1 kw. (without 
exp. clause) and hours of operation from 
daytime to daytime and occasionally after 
midnight, 

WGAL, Ine., Lancaster, Pa., construction 
permit to change frequency from 1,310 ke, 
to 1,340 ke’, power from 100 w. to 500 w., 
hours from sharing with WRAW to un- 
limited and change equipment. 

KTHS, Chamber of Commerce, Hot 
Springs, Ark., license to cover construction 
permit issued Oct, 14, 1930, to change 
equipment. 

WBIG, North Carolina Broadcasting Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., modification of license to 
change frequency from 1,440 ke, to 1,240 ke, 


.4With unlimited houre of operation, 


- 


Radio 
Steady Growth 


Of Connecticut 
Insurer Shown 


Trend Away From Farm 
Mortgage Loans Toward 
City Investments Indi- 
cated in Report 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Jan. 17. 

A regular examination of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, just completed by the Connecticut 
Insurarte Department, a report of which 
was made public Jan. 17 by Insurance 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham, re- 
veals that the company “has done re- 
markably well during the last 10 years 
as regards growth in premium volume 
and insurance in force.” 

The examination, made under the di- 
rection of Hartwell L. Hall, assistant 
actuary of the Connecticut Insurance. De- 
partment, covers the three-year period 
eded Dec. 31, 1929. An authorized 
summary of the report follows in full 
text: 

The premium income rose from $21,- 
090,728 at the end of 1926 to $28,361,685 
at the end of 1929, while the insurance 
in force increased from $673,851,781 as 
of Dec. 31, 1926, to $896,309,074 on Dec. 
31, 1929. 

Dividend Scale Unchanged 

Since the last examination the com- 
pany made no increase in its dividend 
scale, but it did pay a special divitend 
equal to 20 per cent of the regular divi- 
dend in 1929. 

The company’s surplus and contin- 
gency reserve as of Dec. 31, 1929, 





amounted to $16,051,362.81, of which 
amount $7,606,692.48 was set aside for 
contingencies. These figures compare 
with $10,341,429.79 and $3,057,610.50 re- 
ported in the last examination. ~ 

A sharp trend away from farm mort- 
age loans toward city mortgage loans 
is indicated by a study of the company’s 
investments during the period covered 
by the Department’s examination. On 
Dec. 31, 1926, the company had $40,848,- 
837 invested in real estate loans, all but 
$115,800 on farms. This was 28.80 per 
cent of its assets. Three years later the 
company.had $56,368,312 invested in real 
estate loans? of which $44,005,719 repre- 
sented farm loans; $12,362,593 repre- 
sented city mortgage loans. Whereas on 
Dec. 31, 1926, the city mortgage loans 
were only .08 per cent of the company’s 
assets, on Dec. 31, 1929, they were 6.63 
per cent, while the ratio of farm loans 
to assets fell from 28.80 to 23.58 per 
eent at the end of 1929. The total assets 
of the company at the end of 1929 were 
found to be $186,596,723. 


Reflects Farm Conditions 

The unfavorable farm conditions of re- 
cent years are reflected in the increase 
in total of foreclosed real estate from 
$433,958 on Dec. 31, 1926, to $1,546,312 
on Dec. 31, 1929. “Such a material in- 
crease,” the report says, “is, however, 
not peculiar to this company, but has 
been the general experience of practically 
all insurance companies who have loaned 
money in the farm mortgage loan field 
* * *” Nearly all of these foreclosed 
farms of the Connecticut Mutual are lo- 
cated in the States of Missouri, Indiana 
and Iowa, with the farms in the State 
of Missouri representing 50. per cent of 
the total. Only one piece of urban real 
estate was acquired by foreclosure dur- 
ing the three-year period. The total of 


foreclosed real estate represents but a} 


very slight percentage of the company’s 
assets. 

The policy loans in force at the end 
of 1929 increased approximately 50 per 
cent over the amount in force at the 
end of 1926, due chiefly to the stock 
market collapse toward the close of 1929. 
At the-end of 1926 the total of policy 
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Fire Policies 
New York Selects Deputy 


Insurance Superintendent 


State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 17. 
The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
Thomas’ F. Behan, announced Jan. 16 
that he has appointed Henry A. Thellus- 
son, of New York City, as First Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


South Carolina Sustains 
Veto of Insurance Tax 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Jan. 17. 
The South Carolina Legislature Jan. 16 
sustained Governor John G. Richards’ 
veto of ¢he bill (H. 1305) of the 1930 
session to impose an additional tax on 
insurance companies. 


Pennsylvania Official Will 


Liquidate Surety Company 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Jan. 17. 


The State Insurance Commissioner, M. 
H. Taggart, has taken possession of the 
business and property of the Pennsyl- 
vania Surety Corporation, of Pittsburgh, 
for the purpose of liquidation, in ac- 
cordance with an order and decree of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin 
County issued Jan. 14. 

The order of the court was issued, ac- 
cording to Mr. Taggart, because it ap- 


| peared that the company was insolvent 


and that its further transaction of busi- 
ness would be hazardous to its policy- 
holders, creditors and the public. 


loans was $17,957,624, whereas at the 
end of 1929 the total was $26,785,101. 

On Dec. 31, 1929, the market value of 
the bonds and stocks owned by the com- 
pany was $7,490,884 in excess of the 
cost. The company’s home office prop- 
erty was assigned a value by an inde- 
pendent departmental valuation of $1,- 
952,697. 


|acceptable and refused the offer. 
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Insurance 


Waivers of Proof 
Of Loss in Fire 
Argued in Court 


Insurance Companies Con- 
tend Provisions of Policy 
Can Be Dispensed With 
Only in Writing 


Waivers of proof of loss must be in 
writing under the terms of insurance 
policies prohibiting oral waiver, it was 
argued Jan. 15 before the Supreme Court 
of the United States by F. A. Ritten- 
house, counsel for four insurance com- 
panies in the cases of Concordia Insur- 
ance Co. of Milwaukee et al. v. School 
District No. 98, etc., Nos. 278 to 281. 

Counsel for the School District, Frank 


G. Anderson, contended, however, that | 


provision of policies to the effect that 


‘conditions thereof cannot be waived have 


no application to waiver after loss. 
Settlement Refused 
In the cases, Mr. Rittenhouse ex- 
plained, the insurance companies sent 
an adjuster to the location of the school 
destroyed by fire and he offered a set- 


tlement after ascertaining the loss. The | 


school district, did not find the terms 
No 
proof of loss was filed by the school 
district thereafter and suit 
to recover on the policies. 
In support of his contention Mr. Rit- 
tenhouse urged that, from the authori- 
ties, the question of whether the condi- 
tion which is the subject of waiver is 
to be performed before or after loss is 
immaterial. The contract of insurance is 
the entire agreement between the parties, 
he declared, and none of the terms can 


instituted 





Correction of Statement 
In Broadcasting Article 


In the Jan. 14 issue of The United 
States Daily, through typographical er- 
ror, it was stated that Station WKBC, 
of Jersey City, N. J., had been recom- 
mended for denial of a renewal of its 
license because of violations of regula- 
tions of the Federal. Radio Commission. 
The call letters should have been 
“WKBO,” instead of “WKBC.” There 
is no such station as “WKBC.” 

The article related to recommenda- 
tions of Examiner Elmer ‘W. Pratt, of 
the Commission, that five stations cited 
for violation of radio regulations, be 
refused renewals of licenses. 
be waived unless that waiver is in 
writing. 

Pointing to an apparent conflict in the 


| decisions, he contended it cannot be said 


certain provisions of the contract can be 
waived only in writing, and that other 
provisions and requirements’ waived 
orally. 
Interest Date Argued é 

On the second question in the cases, 
involving the date from which interest 
on the judgment under the policy might 
be assessed, Mr. Rittenhouse contended 
that the rulings of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Oklahoma under which 
the obligation accrued controlled the 
matter and that court had announced the 
rule that interest ran from the date te 
judgment. \ 

The court, as Mr. Anderson approached 
the bar for his argument, stated that.it 
did not wish to hear him on the question 


|of waiver, limiting his argument only to 


the matter of interest. 

On this point Mr. Anderson contended 
that the rule of the State court urged 
by his opponent did not control in the 
present case which, he declared, was gov- 
erned by the State law relative to instru- 
ments in writing. There, he said, it is 
provided that the interest should run 
from the time the obligation arises and © 
not from the date of judgment. 





“You Will Benefit 
Public Health’ 
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approving Cremo’s crusade 


against spit or 


spit-tipping. 


Every smoker, every wife whose 


husband smokes cigars, should read Dr. 


Stack’s letter. 


“Who are the friends of ‘Spit’?” 


YOU MAY WELL ASK THIS 
QUESTION WHEN 56 IMPORTANT 
HEALTH OFFICIALS HAVE WRITTEN 
SO STRONGLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
OF SPIT OR SPIT-TIPPING. 


' Dr. Stack writes: “I am heartily 
in favor of your campaign to better your 


industry by making it cleaner.” 


The war against spit is a crusade of 
decency. Joinit...smokeCertified 
Cremo=—a really wonderful 
smoke=mild=mellow=— nut- 


sweet! Every leaf entering the 
clean, sunny Cremo factories is 


scientifically treated by methods 
recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Certified 


remo 


+++ THE Goon §£ CIGAR 
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a 
‘gravated by the ‘thousands of oil fields 
and oil office workers turned out, of em- 
ployment because of this glutting of our 
market by cheaply produced foreign oil, 
damported duty free. Now, therefore, be 


. Resolved, by the House of Representa- 
“tives of the State of Oklahoma, the Sen- 
‘ate concurring therein, that the Congress 
of the United. States be, and it hereby 
is memorialized to afford relief to the 
distressed oil industries, and, through that 
great industry, to the Nation generally 
‘by immediately placing an embargo on 
*#mported petroleum and its refined prod- 
-uets and follow this action by an ade- 
.quate protective tariff on said commod- 
‘ities, and by applying such further legis- 
lative relief as is necessary and proper. 
«« Be-it further resolved, that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the presiding 
officers of the legislative bodies of the 
sather oil-producing States, with the re- 
rquest that they transmit similar memo- 
rials to Congress and that copies be 
transmitted to the United States Sen- 

tors and Congressmen representing the 
“State of Oklahoma. 


«List of Delegates 


To Conference 
The list of delegates to the Conference 





ade public follows: 
“5 CaliforniaJ. R. Dorsey, chairman, W. H. 
Cooley, Lawrence-I. Weill, Hayden F. Jones, 
hs B. Nourse, A, C. Mattei, Ralph Arnold, | 
Harvey E. Harris, W. J. Kemnitzer, W alter | 
R. Ramsey, S.. M.. Mosher, Tom Lipps, 
C. A. Barnhart, A. T. Jergens, E. H. Greer, 
Richard Florian, Ed. Ramsey, Bensél 
JSmythe, Roland Wooley, R, A. Broomfield, 
J. B. Elliott, Al Machris and Elmer L. 
* Sisson. : 
“*-Colorado.—Judge F. W. Freeman, chair- 
aman, John Barnett, W. A. Myers and H. Ww. 
-Havins. . _ 
Kansas——A. M. Landon, chairman, Wil- | 
‘Yiam L, Ainsworth, Martin Baden, C.. M. | 
Boggs, Frank W. Black, Elnfer Corn, George | 
Dickey, H. V. Elwell, Harry Garden, W. B. } 
Harrison, W. J. Herington, Marvin Lee, | 
wWard McGinnis, Harold McGugin, E. C.| 
»Moriarity, William E. Reeves, E. Shaffer, | 
.E. B, Shawver, Mike Shuffin, T. E. Van- | 
;Matre, Charles G. Yan Key, E. V. Ying- 
ling, J. Edward Jones and C. O. Ross. 
©” Kentucky.—Dr. W. R. Jillson, chairman, 
R. C. Snyder, C. E. Currie, D. B. Duff, 
@ A, Needing and S. T.. Castleman. 
Louisiana.—R. L. Gay. 
Montena.—W. M. Fulton, 
Jackson, I. M. Brandjord and 
: Mexico.—V. S. Welch, chairman, M. 
H. Bridges, Senator Cutting, Senator Sam 
Bratton and Representative Simms. 
Ohio.—I. C. Grimm, chairman, H. D. 
Atha, Warren Burns, A. E. Faine, W. Hunter 
Athz, Charles -G. Bowen, Fred N. Stover, 
Georze Jewel, Barton A. Holl, W. R. 
Crowley and David Mooney. 
Oklahoma;—Wirt Franklin, chairman, 
Russel B. Brown, Barritt Galloway, James 
G. Cloud, Peyton E. Brown, Del. Karn, 
W. W. Warner, J. Wood Glass, E. B. Law- 
son, Il. F. Aby, H. G. Phillips, Pat Mal- | 
loy, Eugene Lorton, R. D. Pine, Lawrence 
E. Smith, J’ I. ~Cromwed, --W...R. Kava- 
naugh, Senator T. P. Gore, John. H.. Kane, 
H. H. Chaniplin, -T. Lloyd -Jones, Fred 
Cook, William C. Newton and Ernest R. | 
Chamberlain. 
Pennsylvania.—W. J. Brendred, chairman, | 
and Rhodney’J. Alexandria. 


chairman, R. 
i. ee 


NYC&StLRRrm 41s 


uiry Into Petroleum Industry 
_ Is Proposed in House Measure 
Other Bills Would Provide T ariff on Oil Im- 


‘ports and Place an Embargo to Prevent 
Further Importation 


{Continued from Page 2.] 


e 
terest, the Speaker is authorized and di- 
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Security Issues 


in the ucing, refining or marketing 
of crudé petroleum, gasoline and other 
refined products of crude petroleum. 

| (PF). The ownership or control, if 
| anv, direct or indirect, by pipe line com- 
| pamies of the sources of supply of crude 
| petroleum, gasoline or ) other tefined 
| products of crude petroleum. 

HS (G) The ownership or control, if any, 
| direct or indirect, by pipe line companies 
|engaged in the producing, refining or 


lonathene of crude petroleum, gasoline 


or other refined products of crude petro- | 


| leum, 

(H) The rates, rules, regulations and 
|conditions under which pipe lines are 
made available to the use of and for the 


service of the public, and particularly | 


| with reference to whether. such rates, 
|rules, regulations or conditions afford 


rected to appoint a select committee to equal and fair treatment itimat 
of all Jegitimate 
be composed of five members of the| interests, and any other facts hn compet 


House, whose duty it shall be to investi- 
gate: 


(A) The relationship between the price 
of gasoline from tank cars, tank wagons 
and filling stations and the price of 
crude petroleum in the United States. 

(B). The retail price of gasoline and 
refined products of petroleum along the 
seaboard as compared to the retail price 
at points in the interior of the country, 
and with reference to the price at which 
crude petroleum, domestic or imported, 
is delivered at the refineries on the sea- 
board and at interior points. 


(C) The ‘retail price of gasoline and 
refined products of petroleum at points} 
adjacent to refining centers as compared 
to the retail price at points farther re- 
moved from such refining centers, hav- 
ing regard to the relative costs of trans- 
portation and other essential factors. 


Broad Powers Sought 


For House Committee 


(D) Any facts deemed essential by 
the said Committee in determining 
whether there is artificial control of 
price, wholesale or retail, of crude pe- 
troleum or of gasoline or other refined 
products of crude petroleum, through 
combinations or agreements in unlawful 
restraint of trade or otherwise. 

(E) The ownership or control of pipe 
lines and the interest, if any, direct or 
indirect, through corporate ownership, 
stock ownership, lease, interlocking 
directorates or otherwise in said pipe! 
lines-ty any of the companies engaged | 


tion with the operation of said pipe lines 
having to do with their use, without dis- 
crimination, as common carriers. 


| Legislative Recommendations 


Asked After Deliberations 

(I) Whether the decree of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States dis- 
solving the Standard Oil Company is be- 
ing violated, directly or indirectly, and 
whether there is combination or agree- 
ment, direct or indirect, between any of 
the so-called Standard Oil Companies, 


| their officers or agents, in violation of 


the terms or intent of said decree or of 
any of the acts of Congress against un- 
lawful restraint of trade. 

(J) Any other facts, with reference | 
to the regulation of interstate and for- | 
eign commerce, the restraint of trade, | 
or the conservation of natural resources, | 
as related to the oil and gas industry, | 
and any other facts, deemed essential by | 
the said Committee in connection with 


|the matters hereinbefore set forth. 


Sec. ®2: The Committee shall report 
to the House the results of its investi- | 
gation, including such recommendations | 
for legislation as it deems advisable. 

See. 3. For the purposes hereinbefore 
stated, the Committee, or any subcom: 
mittee thereof, is authorized to sit and 
act at such times and places in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or elsewhere, whether 
or not the House is in session, to hold 
such hearings, to employ such experts, 
and such clerical, stenozraphic, and other | 
assistants, to require the attendance of | 
such witnesses and the production of. 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 


Legal ands 
abedeg 7 
C & Hud R RR mtge3%s 97 abcdeg 4 
C & Hud Ri reg 3%s '97.. abcdeg 
Cé& 
Cc 
C 


NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98 


Hud Ri deb 4s 1934... ‘abedeg 
& Hud Ri gold 4s ’42.... abcedeg 
& HRr & imp 4%s A2013 abcdeg 
NYC&HRr&impisC 2013 (NYC) abcdeg 
..¥ C&H R Lake Sh col 344s "98 abcdeg 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 344s '98 abcdeg 
NY Ch & St L RR Ist 4s '87.... abcdf 
NY Ch & StL .RR reg 4s ’37.... abcd 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) °31 abcd 


wy 
N 


| NYC&StL RR 2&imp 6s ABC 31 abcd 


NYC&StL RR ri'%sA’74(n Co) abed 
NYC&StLRR r m514sB'75(n Co) abed 
2sC’78(n Co) abcd 
NY Conn RR Ist 4%s A ‘53... abd 
NY Conn RR Ist 5s B ’53..2.. abd 
NY Edis 1st & r 64s A '41..... abcdf 
NY Edis 1st & r 5s B ’44 abcdf 
NYG& ELH & P Ist 5s ’48.. abcdef 
NY G & ELH & P Pur My 4s ’49 abedef 
NYL&W Ry Ist r gu 4%s B. °73 abcdefg 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92....d 

NY Pow & Lt Ist 4%s '67 d 

NY Prov & Bost RR g 4s ’42.. df 

NY Tel Ist & gen 4%s '39..... abcde 
NY Tel deb 6s '49 SF - abed 


High Low Last 
9675 96% 96% 
85% 85% 85% 
12-20-30 3 

1-16-31 
1-15-31 


| RR.1st (asmd) 5s ’$1. 
| StP&DRR Ist cons(asmd)4s ’68 

StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s ’41 
0 StP EGT Ry 1st (asmd) 4%s "47. abedefg 
1-10-31 975 StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s°’3 


1-10-31 


Custom Duties 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Jan. 17.—The Federal Re- 


serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the prgvisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and héreby certify to you that 
the buying rates in the Newe York market 
at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
below: 

\utria (schilling) 
‘elgium (belga) 

ulgaria (lev) . 

:echoslovakia (krone). ...., 

onmark (krone) .. Q 

vgland (pound) 

inland (markka) 

vance (franc) 

‘ermany (reichsmark) 

‘reece (drachma) 

Iolland (guilder) 

fungary (pengo) 

laaly (lira) .... 

Jorway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) .. 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 1 
China (Shanghai tael) 31.0982 
China (Tientsin t2el) ........+-. % 7500 
China (Hongkong dotlar) 714 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin dollar) 
China (Yuan doilar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) .. 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) ,. 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


14,0713 
13.9323 
7168 

2.9607 

2. 26,7177 
«++ 485.3169 
2.5166 
3.9180 


1.7678 
82.2500 
32.0312 


such books, papers, and documents, to 
take such testimony, to have such print- 
ing and binding done, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems necessary. 


Investmen 


a 
States Sales 
in in 
Which Thgus- 
Legal ands High Low 
k 12-20-30 
12-24-30 
1-14-31 
1-15-31 
88% 8744 
1-16-3 
81% 81% 
9-15-31 
8-11-30 
1-6-31 
1-16-31 


abedeg 


1-16-31 o*s ' StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s 33 abedeg, 


1-10-31 3 | StP Minn&Man Ry cons 4%s 33 abcdeg 
9014 90% 9042 | StP M&M Ry M ex 1 (as) 4s '37 abedefg 


1-10-51 85 StP M&M Ry P ex St 
1-16-31 § | SP Un Dep Ist r 5s 


115% 115 5 San Ant&Arn Pass Ry. Ist 4s ’43 abf 
106 105% ; Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 6s "34 abcdefg 
1-15-31 ‘ Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 5s °34 abedefg 


1-16-31 Scioto VEN Eng RR 


SEN A RR cons Ist(asmd)5s ’36 abedefg 
S&N A RR gen cns(asmd)5s ’63 abcdeg 


10-15-30 S Pac Cst Ry Ist gu 


(as) 4s "40 abcdefg 
A 772 abf 


lst 4s '89 abcdefg 


4s '37.....abef 


10-30-30 314 So Bell T & T 1st 5s 41 SF.... abe 


1-16-31 


| SoCal Ed r 5s '51 .. 
1-16-31 2 So Cal Ed r 5s '52.... shige 
106% 06% So Cal Ed gen & r 5s '44 


abde 
- abde 
- abde 
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7% | decline of 40 per cent in the value of| 


% |imported decreased but 1 per cent dur- 
, |ing the 11-month period, it was stated. 


é |skins, wool and. mohair, wool manufac-| 


, |increase in receipts were wheat and re-} Sank, Kentland: 


* 


United States Treasury Statement 


C rative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
sek ees eos 15, 1931; Made Publie Jan. 17, 1931 


Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Period 

Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 

$18,435,610.71  $214,139,471.37 $320,649,747.76 

6,830,501.35 1,117,031,079.48 1,192,148,361.69 

, 24,001,135.01 314,783,543.01 342,494,763.62 


This Month 
$12,754,231.84 
9,724,066.98 
19,412,190.74 


Receipts 
Customs 
Tacome tX i. ....0..65% 
Mise, internal revenue 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal . 
Interest 
Railroad securities 
All others 
Trust fund receipts 
appropriated for invest- 
MONE) cose vcge ees 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property .. 
Panama Cana 
Other miscellaneous 


40,883 ,179.63 
80,520,597.15 
3,242,497.35 
2,091 834.54 


25,000.00 31,411,608.37 
ne's 6 92,370,597.85 
189,127.46 1,574,644.18 
125,084.37 6,058,442.71 


817,556.00 
219,982.99 


1,082,259.47 520,151.85  28,799,441.46 .  21,487,463.51 
1,513,929.50 
15,139,816.02 


88,424,314.27 


126,248.50 
980,699.05 
13,308,782.32 


4,804,375.19 
15,744,471.51 
118,014,565.40 


147,295.63 
1,018,427.80 
12/231,731.48 


rebsd ccaacy __ $57,039,075,80 $64,542,340.69 $1,911,246,888.22 $2,142,081,857.35 


$194,964,902.12 $100,953,236.57 


_ '$248,080,797.92 $192,597,891.62 


Excess of expenditures 
Expenditures . 
General expenditures .. 
*Interest on public debt 
Refund customs 
Refund internal 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
Oper. in special accounts: 
Bailroads .oc..csc wesw cs 
War Finance Corp. 
Shipping Board SoU aie 
Agricultural marketing es 
fund (net) : 27,545,455.57 
Alien property funds $8,400.44 
Adjusted-service certificate 
fund 
Civil-serv. retirement fund 
Invest. of trust funds: 
Govt. life insurance 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ 
retirement 
For. Serv. retirement 
General railroad  con- 
tingent as 


.$113,736,081.22 $107,487,427.51 $1,284,860,827.91 $1,205,146,759.11 
33,558,947.40 30,772,468.70 322,756,451.78 359,265,341.42 
1,188,337.59 658,724.29 11,534,172.10 11,098,165.51 
4,982,319.47 3,777 ,667.00 37,877,126.81 55,703,352.47 
10,900,000.00 .. 65,004,58 35,000,000.00 

403,243.78 6,160,857.35 7,257,032.87 


revenue 
. 439,331.26 
27,955.83 
+9,827.51 


637,259.42 


+837.88 +72,174.05 
410,378.69 


13,753,501.24 


785,183.14 
. 762,128.25 | 
1,119,350.32 14,792,831.27 
1,483,336.40 
7909,490.26 


108,102,226.23 
939,928.50 


15,870,607.78 
742,545.36 


112,223,173.7 


£112,026,135.40 
7409,014.86 


8,807.66 


112,300,067.33 


$111,085,973.25 
87 20,066,253.30 


20,789,024.8 
28,208,705.25 20,896,926.27 


395,385.02 
335,930.15 


314,310.72 
346,582.13 
72,628.18 


195,351.19 276,226.52 


4,66 $257,140,232.31 $2,011,917,491.28 $1,858,229,690.67 


Total ordinary ... .$305,12 


Sinking fund tis $55,000,000.00 $274,514,950.00 
Purchases and retirements 
from foreign repayments .. 
from foreign 
governments under debt 
settlements = 
Received for estate taxes «.... 


Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 


9,235,000.00 418,000.00 


109,790,850.00 
° 58,100.00 
299.06 . 59,299.06 


$299.06 . $94,294,299.06 


Totel 


Total expenditures . .$305,128,873.72 $257,140,252.31 $2,106,211,790.34 $2,243,035,093.92 
Receipts and expenditures for Jupe reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

*The figures for the month include $17,155.48 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 
$223,833.12 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $23,019.96 and $284,878.14, respectively. 

t+Excess of credits (deduct). 

tIn accordance with established procedure the appropriation of $112,000,000 available 
Jan. 1, 1931, and $24,700,000 of the interest on investments in the fund due on that date 
were invested in adjusted service obligations aggregating $136,700,000 face amount, 
bearing interest at.the rate of 4 per cent per annum. In addition $107,300,000 face 
amount of 4 per cent Treasury notes of the adjusted service series held in the invest- 
ment account matured znd were redeemd as of Jan. 1, 1931, and the proceeds reinvested | 
in an equal face amount of like kinds of obligaticns maturing Jan. 1, 1936. The dif- 
| ferenc between the amount appropriated and the amount charged under ordinary expendi- 
tures above is due to variations in the working cash balance required. 








| Decline in Export Trade 
Is Shown During 1930 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
months of the year, and coffee showed | 
an increase of 7 per cent in quantity but 
a decline of 52 pgr cent in value. The 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 


3 : xs Changes in the State bank member- 
|rubber importations was due almost en-| ,° 

tirely to ies reduction as the quantity | Ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
5 |ing the week ended Jan. 16 were made} 
{public by the Federal Reserve Board| 

Jan. 17 as follows: | 
| Admitted to membership: Chouteau Trust 
| Co., St. Louis, Mo.; capital, $200,000. 


A A Voluntar withdrawal: Stat Savi 
‘tures, precious stones, copper, tin, and) poy Marie uri Valley, Swede copied 


chemicals and related products, The | ¢55,000. 
only principal commodities showing an} 


Other items showing large declines in 
imports were cane sugar, furs, hides and 


by nonmember: Kent State 
Ind., succeeded by The 


Succeeded 


| 000) 


| public 


|These are 


Aurnorizen StATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
PustisHen WirHOoUuT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


Treasury Operations 


Funds Set Aside _ 
For Depreciation 


Of Trust Taxed 


Instrument Shows That 
Sums to Cover Wear and 
Tear Had Been Distrib- 
ated to Beneficiaries - 


[Continued from Page 6.} 
conceded that in some situations, for 
example, in the case of a mining, mer- 
cantile, or manufacturing business, in 
arriving at the profit realized from sale, 
the depreciation charges permitted as a 
deduction from the gross income for any 
year represents the reduction during the 
year of the capital assets through wear 
and tear of the plant used. United States 
v. Ludey, 274 U. S. 295. So, also, in 
rate-making for public utilities, depre- 
ciation is allowed and deducted in deter- 
mining the net return. City of Knoxville 
v, Knoxville Water Co., 212 U. S. 1, 
However, this trust convention, in’ the 
nature of a testamentary disposition of 
property, as in the case of wills, must,;be 
construed in accordance with the inidgnt 
of the settlor, which is to be gathered 
from the four corners of the document. 
In re Sherman Trust, 190 Iowa 1385, ‘ a 

The property conveyed in trust was 
divided into three classes, designated as 
follows: “Schedule A. Real property; 
not to be sold. Schedule B. Real prop- 
erty; which may be sold. Schedule C, 
Personal property.” 

The trust instrument is very carefully 
drawn and deals explicitly and in det 
with the powers and duties of the trum 
tees respecting each of. these schedules. 
Concerning Schedule A, that document 


‘| provides: 


“They shall have power to contract 
debts on the faith and credit of said prop. 
erty and to secure said debts by mort- 
gage, bond, or otherwise, for the purpose 
of improving said property, to the 
amount of one hundred thousand (100,- 
dollars; but they shall have’ no 
power to contract debts on the faith and 
credit of said property, or to secure the 
same, except for the purpose of improv- 
ing said property, and the sum total of 
such indebtedness shall never, at any 
time, exceed said sum of one hundred 
thousand (100,000) dollars, exclusive of 
interest. 

“They shall have no power to sell or 
dispose of said property, or any part of 
it, except for party walls, streets, alleys, 
places, rights of way, depot 
grounds, or other railroad purposes, until 
the expiration of said trust period.” 

With respect to Schedules B and C the 
powers conferred are much broader. 
described in the following 
paragraphs of the trust instrument: 

“During the whole of the trust period 
aforesaid, said trustees shall have full 
power and authority to demand, collect, 
sue and receipt for, take and enter into 
possession of and hold the property listed 
and described in the schedules hereto at- 
tached, under the headings ‘Schedule B. 
Real property, which may be sold,’ and 
‘Schedule C, Personal property,’ and each 
and every lot, part and parcel thereof. 

“They shall have power to lease f id 
property, and to demand, collect, }sG@e 
and receipt for the’ rents, issues and 
profits arising and which may be had 
therefrom; to bring, maintain and de- 
fend actions, both at law and in equity 
involving, growing out of, or in any wise 


1067% affecting said property; to maintain, im- 
prove and insure, and to plat and subdi- 
vide the same, and to vacate the plats 


jand subdivisions thereof, as to them may 


NY Tel ref 6s A ’41... abede 
N Lock & Ont P Ist & r 5s A 'b5 be 
N & W RR gen Ist 6s '31. abcdefg 


Texas.—Tomt E. Canfill, chairman, T. F. 
Hunter, Jack Duniger, Ray. Dudley, Ed. 
Maye, John Deering, George S. Heyer, Capt. 
J. P. Lucey, Bedford Sharp, B. F. Robbins, | 


fined mineral oils. : _. | Kent State Bank. Southern Montana Bank, | 
The only principal commodity which| Ennis, Mont., succeeded by Madison Valley| 
| showed an increase in exports (based on! Bank. 


1-16-31 | So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s ’34 . abd 
* 1-10-31 7s | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 414s 68. ab 
N & W RR imp & ext 6s '34.. abedefg 10-30-30 1 S Pac 49 yr Ser '29(ww)4'%s ’69ab 


Ralph Ojden, Bob Cannon, Wood R. Al-| 
exander. R. E..Burt, J. H. Burt, B. H.|N & W RR Ist cons 4s ” 
Blakeney, Jim Wheat, W. W. McIlroy, Joe |N & W Ry Div ist & gen 4s "44 ab 1-16-31 
Cable, Jim Dunigan, Jake Sandefer, Barney |N&W Ry PC & C Jt Pm 4s ab 12-11-30 
Flynn, Orville Bullington, Charles Richard- | Nor Cen Ry gen & r guis A 74 ¢ 1-9-30 
son and William F; Morgan. Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 4% 74 ¢ 4-18-81 
Wyoming.—John G. Marzel, chai Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist & r 5 abdf 9-30-30 
B. Richardson, Hal W. Stewart, Le Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D 69 abd 10-4-30 
ler, A. C. Dana, Dan W. Greenburg, C. E. Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s 97 SF.... abedeg 3 6 9554 
Winter and John D. Clark. — N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abedeg 69 69 
West Virginia.—W. S. Halliman. IP Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... abcdeg 99% 99% 
Hoch Resolution Asks / P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047..... abedeg 112% 112 


” : N. P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047..... abcde 1-13-31 

Investigation of Industry NPRyré& in 5s D 2047 coedun 104.104 

The Hoch resolution follows in full N 2 Ist 6s ™ : d oe 
text: N P Ry Wash Cen Ry Ist 4s 48 3-19-3 

Resolved, that for tne purpose of ob-| Nor Ry of Cal Ist 5s '38 .... abcdefg an 
taining information necessary as a basis | N°",& So RR Ist 5s "41......... f . aan ~ 91 
for legislation dealing with the regula- a Rat ew ce OS8 6 St oak Oe Se 
tion of interstate ‘an Pe ‘elgn con fate N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B '41.... of ase 

= a oes SHG 40% Ss COMUBETCE,.| Ohio Conn Ry Ist gu 4s °43... 12-24-30 
with violations of the laws against re-| Ohio Pow ist & r bs B '52 10-4-30 
straint of trade, with the conservation of | Ohio Pow Ist & r 4%%s D 56... 10-6-30 
the natural resources of oil and gas nec-| Ohio P Ser Ist & r Tiss A ’46 
essary in the national defense and the; Ohio P Ser ist & r 7s B 47... 
promotion of the public welfare, and with | Ohio River RR Ist 5s '36.. 
other matters as to which legislation may Chie oar Be gen 5 

P -. . » Pee Kla ! x ue $s os 

be found to be needed in’ the public in- Orh She, BR cons lat he Oke 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s '46 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist&r 4s ’61 94%, 945, 
Pac G & Elst&r 4%s F(wi)’60 10-6-30 
PacG&Egé&risaA *4z 103 103 
Pac G & E ist & r 4%s E 6 10-4-30 
Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s '37 SF.. 1-16-31 
Pac T & T r mtge 5s A ’5! 1-14-31 
Paduc & Il] RR Ist 4% 12-16-30 


Committee Studies Transfer of penn CL & es? 10-6-30 
PO&D RR Iistér gu 4% 


. g 1-16-31 

Control to States Penn P & L Ist & 9-29-30 

tee ae Penn P&List&r 10-6-30 
Penn RR cons 4s °43 1-2-31 
Penn RR cons 4s 1-15-31 
Penn ER cons stpd $ 98% 98% 98% 
Penn RR cons 4%s 106% 106% 106% 
Penn RR gen 414s A ’6 abcdeg 103 103 103 
Penn RR gen 5s B '6 abedeg 109%, 109% 109% 
Penn RR secured 612s '36 ab 


105% 109 109 

Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A °56 - abed 104% 104% 
of | Pere Marg Ry Ist 4s B '56... abed 1-10-31 
the committee, stated orally that a re-| Pere Marq Ry Ist 4'2s C '80 abe 
port containing findings and recommen- Peoples G Lt & C Ist cons 6s "43 d 
dations of the commitiee will be placed | Phila Balt & Wash RR 1st 4s '43 abceg 
in the hands of President Hoover Jan,|P B & W RR gen 5s B 74... abceg a 
19. The committee, he said, has ad- a = = « y 42s ae * F shed as 
journed to meet’ upon call to take up| Phil El a i : 5360 SF... * ena 9-13-30 
additional matter$ which may arise. 


P Sub-Cos G & E Ist & r 4148 "57 ab 10-6-30 
i ~ ee Pine Cr Ry Ist reg (asmd) 6s abcdefg 12-6-30 
Oil Markets Sought 
By Small Producers 


PCC&StLRR cons ru 44s A abce 


N&W RR New Riv Ist 6s '32.... abcdefg 7-17-30 
5 abedeg 99° 9814 


Public Domain Report 
To Be Made Jan. 19 


abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abecdeg 


The Committee on the Conservation 
and Administration of the Public Do- 
main, which for a number of months 
has been studying public land problems 
and the possible transfer of their con- 
trol to the various States, adjourned 
Jan. 17. 


Dr. James R. Garfield, chairman 


torn > bd 


1-16-31 
1-16-31 


PCC & StL RR cons gu4'tos B’42 abcef 
PCC & StL RR con ebeef * 
PCC & StL RR cons ¢g 5 abcef 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 3's E'49 abcef 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s F ’5é net 
- PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s G abece 
Secretary Wilbur Asks Report) pcc «@ sti RR cons gu 4s H abcef 
, . | PCC & StL RR cons gu4%sl abce 
From Institute PCC & StL RR cons gu 4's J abcef 
SR - PCC & StL RR gen gu 58 A abcef 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s B '75 abcef 
P McK & Y RR ist 6s "32...... abcef 
P McK & Y RR 2nd 6s °34..... ab 
P Va & Chr Ry Ist (asmd) 4s '43 abedefg 
PY&A Ry Ist gen gu 4s A '48 abef 
PY & A Ry Ist gen zu 5s B ‘62 abcf 
PY&A Ry jst gen gu 5s C 74 abef 
deb 4%s °47..... d 3 
df 11-18-30 
1-14-31 
9-30-30 
1-14-31 
8 108% 103% 
103%, 10344 


11-12-30 
12-30-30 
1-10-31 
The Secretary of the Interior, Ray oo 
Lyman Wilbur, announced orally Jan. 17 
that he had telegraphed E. B. Reeser, 
President of the Ame:ican recroleum | 
Institute, for a report on efforts of the 
institute’s committee to find markets 
to replace those lost by 10,000 small! Proc & Gam! 


mid-continen “ era | Prov Term ist. 45 S6......;.... 
Prairie Oil -, Erotneose when the| Pt Art Can & Dk lst gu 6s A '53 abdf 


withdrew as| > 
: —s — ?’t A Can & Dk Ist gu 6s B 53. abdf ‘ 
their principal buyer. ; . IPSE&@ Gof NJ lst & r 5s 65 abe 
The committee, operating at Tulsa,| PS E&G of N J ist & r 4%s 67 abe 
Okla., has already found markets for|P S E&G of NJ 1st & r 4%s 70 abe 25 
about 20,000 barrels of oil daily, but] Pug Sd P&L Ist r 5%s A ’49SF d 10-6-30 
still must find outlets for 14,500 barrels!}Qu Bor G & Er 4'ss 58 .... abce 10-1-20 
mo.e tead ven & r 4'us A '97.... abe 2 102 102 
Dv. Wilbur said he also had wired field | ead oe Cent colt te Bn. ab pees: 
forces of the Geological Survey to look ten 8 & Sara tR ist gu fis ‘41 ab )~6-3 
over wells in the Kansas-Oklahoma field | ich Term Ry Ist gu 5s '52 .., abdt $3988-30 
—e ; Roch G & E gen 5's C "48 ab 1-13-31 
and/report conditions to him. About| Roch G & E gen 7s B46... ab 1-16-31 
34,000 wells were affected by the loss of | Roch G&E gen 4%1s D 77... |" ab 4 99% 99% 
“~mer markets. Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 4%s '34 abf. * 1-16-31 


| Ten: 





| S Pac C P coll 4s 49 d Aug 1 


S Pac Ore Lines Ist 4%s A "77 
S Pac San F Term 4s ’50 .. 
S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s ’37 
S’Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’55 

So Ry 1st cons 5s ’94.. 


| So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56..... 


So Ry dev & gen 6%s A '56... 


| So Ry dev & gen 6s A 56 


So Ry Mem Div Ist 5s '96...... 


| So Ry StL Div 1st 4s 


So Ry Mob & O coll 4s '38 
So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s '38.... 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s ‘51... 


, SW Bell T ist & r 5s '54 
| Sunh & Lewis Ry Ist 4s 


Syracuse Ltg 1st 5s 51 

E P \ist & r 6s "47 SF.... 
Ter RR As of StL 1st gu 4%s 39 
TerRR As StL, 1steons5s’44 (ingu) 


|. TerRR As StLg&r 4s’63(int gu) 
| Texar & FtSm Ry 1st gu 5%sA’50 


T & P Ry Ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 


; T & P Ry 2d cons ine 5s 2000 d Del 


Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B '77.... 
Tex & PRy g &r 5s C 79 

Tex & P Ry Louis Div Ist 5s ’31 
T-P-M Pac Ter RR1ist5%s A '64 
Tol StL & W RR Ist 4s .’50.... 
Tol W Val&O RR Ist gu4%sA’31 
Tol W Val & O RR Istgu 4%s B’33 
T W V & O RR Ist gu 4s C "42 
Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s '32 
Union E] L &P Mo ré&ext 5s '33 
Union El L&P Mo g 5s BK ’67... 


Un Oil of Cal C 5s ‘35 


| Un Oil of Cal deb 5s °45..  .. 
| Un Pace RRist&LandGrant 4s ’47 
| Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 
| Un PacRRist&r5s 2008 due Ju 1 


Un Pac RR 40 yr 4%s ‘67 


| Un Pace RR 40 yr 4s 68 


UnitNJ RR&Can g Ist gu 4s '44 
Utah & No Ry Ist ext 4s '33.. 
Utica G & Er ext 5s °57.... 
Vand RR cons (asmd) 4s A "55 
Vand RR cons 4s (asmd) B 
Va Ry Ist 5s A '62 

‘a Ry Ist 44s B 
Wabash RR r & gen 5's A.'75 


| Wabash RR r & gen js B 76 


Wabash RR r & gen 44s C ’'78 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D '80 
Warren RR Ist r 3%s 2000.. 


| Wash D C Term Ist 3%s '45.. 


Wash D C Term Ist 4s '45..... 
Wash Wat-P Ist r 5s '39 SF 
West El deb 5s °44 


West Mary RR Ist 4s '52 


West Mary RR Ist&r 5'!4sA "77 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s A ‘46 

W Penn Pow Ist 5s E 63 

W Penn Pow Ist 5s F “53 

W Penn Pow Ist 5s G ‘56 

W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361 7 
W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361.... 


. Wheel & L Er RR r 4%s A ’66 


Wheel & L Er RRr 5bs B ’66.. 
Will & Sio Falls Ry 1st 5s °38. 
Winst-Sal Sobd Ry 1st 4s 60. 
Wise P&L Ist & r 5s E '56 


abd 
abedf 
abd 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abcd 
ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

abe 
abed 
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abed 


. abedefg 


abcef 
d 
c 
ce 
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abf 
abdf 
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abd 

abd 
abdf 
abdf 
abedf 
abf 

abf 

abf 

bee 

be 

bede 
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d 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
ab 

ab 
abedefg 
abcdef 
abe 
abce 
abee 


. abed 


abe 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abedf 
abedf 
abcdf 


abedefg 
abf 
abcde 


101% 
1-16-31 
12-4-30 

97% 97 
110 109 
875% 87 

115% 115% 


6-7-29 

100 99% 

10614 106% 
4-2-28 
10-21-30 
1-16-31 
1-14-31 
1-16-3 
1-16-31 
1-16-31 

113 112% 
5-10-29 
1-16-31 

98 98 


101% 
1-16-31 
10-6-30 
104% 104% 
1-16-31 
11-11-30 
1-17-31 
97% 37 
113 112% 
101% 101% 
93 3% 98 %4 
1-16-31 
9-30-30 
1-16-31 
11-8-39 
11-21-29 
107% 106% 
10144 101% 
1-16-31 
95 95 
87% 87 
95% 54% 
11-6-30 
91% 91% 
1-6-31 
1-7-31 
104% 104% 
83 8212 
95 9475 
1051, 105% 
1-12-31 
1-14-31 
1-15-31 
1-16-31 
1-9-31 
12-6-30 
11-8-30 
9-24-30 
10-7-30 
9-16-30 


United States Government Bonds 


Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%s ’47. 
Ist Liberty Woan reg 3%s 
Ist Liberty Loan 15-30 yrs 4s "47 
lst Liberty Loan reg 4s e 
lst Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s 47. 
Ist Liberty Loan reg 4%s 
Ist !, L (2d Con) 15-30 y 4% '47 
4th Liberty Loan 44s ‘38 


Treas 44s 52. 


, 4th Libertv Loan rege4%s..... 
: ) 


of A 
S of A Treas reg t*¢y ‘52 
Sof A Treas 4s 54 
S of A Treas reg 4s ‘54... 
S of A Treas 3%s ’56., 


t 
( 
U 
U 
U 8 of A Treas 3%s ’47... 
U S of A Treas 3%s '43,...... 
Panama Canal due June 1 3s '61 


States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous+ 


Legal 

abcdefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 


. abedeig 


abedefz 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 


50 


ands High Low 


101.31 161,31 
11-8-30 
11-19-30 
1-6-30 
1-15-31 
12-16-30 
2-5-30 
1-15-51 
12-20-50 
1,15-31 
12-19-50 
1-15-31 
1-12-31 
107 107 
103.3 103.1 
102.27 102.28 
9-10-30 


, 111 months’ figures) was unmanufactured | 

a items which were) powers: Union National Bank & Trust Co.,, 
(confirmatory) ; 
Bloomington, 


101.31 
101.11 
102.27 
103.22 
103.1 
102,23 
99.31 
103.20 
103.16 
i13.38 
112,11 
109 
108.21 
107 
103.1 
102.238 
98.16 


Spetific 
shipped abroad in 
was stated, 
lelectric refrigerators. 


were radio appafatus and | National 





Permission 


larger amounts, it| Cadiz, Ohio 
are Bank, 


| powers). 


granted 


to exercise trust 


Bloomington | estate. 
Ind. (full 
| Jan. 20. 


Investment Opportunities 
of a Decade 


Cy ai for successful in- 


vestment in utility debenture bonds 
are more favorable now than in a decade. 
Sound bonds may be purchased at levels 


which afford attractive yields with prob- 


able appreciation. 


Associated Gas and Electric 


Company bonds are above 
average in yield compared with similar 
issues of other leading utilities. This is 
proved by an analysis showing yields of 
63 similar bonds of 20 comparable com- 
panies as a group. | 

This comparison, based on tests such as 
are used by banks, insurance companies, 
and investment banking houses for de- 
termining the value of public utility 
bonds, proves further that Associated 
Bonds Are Above Average in Security. 

For example, Associated Gas and 


Electric Com- 
pany has a fela- 
tively small 
amount of sub- 
sidiary company 


obligations, the 


ectisittidaie! 


ratio of such obligations to the parentcom- 
pany’s bonds being 42% less thaninthetase 
of 20 other utilities as a group. This in- 
creases Associated earnings directly appli- 
cable to the parent company bonds. On an 
“overall” basis, Associated earnings before 
depreciation are2.26times interestrequire- 
ments compared with an average of 2.06 
times for the bonds of the other utilities. 

In spite of declining earnings and re- 
duced business activity by many indus- 
tries, Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany gross carnings each quarter of last 
year were ahead of the same quarters 
of preceding years. This is due to the 
essential nature of utility services and to 
the desirable public utility areas served. 

Debenture bonds of the Associated Gas 
and Electric Company are available,to 


yield about 6%. Our letter, with an ap- 


IA 
CO 
SRT 
ai 


pehdix of 10plate 
charts illustrat- 
ing the compari- 
son referred to, 
will be forwarded 


upon request, 


Write for Folder A 125 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway 


New York 


To be continued in the 


|seem to the best advantage of the trust 
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F ederal Finance 


| Banking Survey 


By Senate Group 
— ToBegin Jan. 19 


National and Federal Re-| 
serve Systems, Chain, | 


Branch and Group Meth- 
ods to Be Studied 


With replies from sveral hundred 
questionnaires sent to benks, bankers 
and brokers as a basis upon which to 
start, the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
named for the purpose, will begin hear- 


ings Jan. 19 in its survey of the national } 


and Federal reserve banking systems 
as directed by the Senate resolution (Ss. 
Res. 71) agreed to at the last session of 
Congress. oe 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, and 


Measure Provides That One 


. In Rece 


(Continued f 


borrowers and that no extensions of 
time for repayments were being granted 
under any circumstances, 

| Senator Black asserted that, notwith- 
|standing the claims advanced by the 
Federal Farm Board members and by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the land 
banks were “acting without considera- 
tion of conditions.” Senator Morrison 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, had declared 
in the preceding day’s hearing that “the 
land banks of the Federal Government 
are making more foreclosures in North 
Carolina than all other credit agencies 
combined,” a statement that was denied 
by the Board members. 





a former Secretary of the Treasury, 1s 
chairman of the subcommittee. Other 
members of the Committee are; Sena- 
tors Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota; 
Ta@msend (Rep.), of Delaware; Walcott 
P.. of Connecticut, and Bulkley 
(Dem.), of Ohio. 
A First Witnesses Named 
The witnesses called for the first ses- 
sion are Eugene Meyer, the Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and John 
W. Pole, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
reney. They will be followed Jan. 20 by 
J. Herbert Case, Chairman of the Board 
of’ the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and George-L. Harrison, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, 
No witnesses have been called for Jan. 
21, but Charles S. Hamlin and Adolph C, 
Miller, members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, will appear, Jan. 22, according 
to an announcement by Chairman Glass, 
The survey has been arranged to be 
conducted on a different basis from that 
usually followed in congressional inves- 
tigations, Chairman Glass has previously 
stated. Questionnaires addressed to a 
list of banks, bankers and brokers, are 
being used to avoid calling a great num- 
ber of witnesses. : 
These questionnaires, with the replies 
that have thus far been received, are 
being digested by H. Parker Willis, New 
York financi@l editor, who has been 
named as an expert assistant to the 
Committee for the survey. No publi- 
cation of the questions asked or the 
replies thereto has been authorized, and 
it is the announced intention of the 
Comraittee to hold most of the informa- 
tion thus gained as confidential. The 
data compiled from them, however, are 
expected by the chairman to serve as 
an important part of the facts upon 


which the subcommittee will base any | 


recommendations that it may make. 
Thorough Study Planned 


Senator Glass was unwilling to pre-| 


dict the length of time required to com- 
plete the study upon which the Com- 


mittee is embarking. The resolution di- | 


rects that a comprehensive study be 
made, with especial att 
ministration of the two systems and the 
.¢ of their facilities for trading in or 

rrying speculative securities. Atten- 
tion also is directed to be given to the 
effect on the two systems of the forma- 
tion of investment trusts, as well as the 
“geral problems of chain, group and 
ranch banking. 


The resolution under which the sur-| 


vey will. be conducted follows in full 
text: s 

Resolved, that in order to provide for 
a’ more effective operation of the Na- 
tional and Federal reserve banking sys- 
tems of the country the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate, or 
a duly authorized sutcommittee thereof, 
be, and is hereby, empowered and di- 
rected to make a complete survey of the 
systems and a full compilation of the 
essential facts and to report the result 
of its findings a8 soon as practicable, 
together with such recommendations for 
legislation as the Committee deems ad- 
visable. The inquiry thus authorized and 
directed is to comprehend specifically the 
administration of these hanking systems 
with respect to the use of their facilities 
for trading in and carrying speculative 
securities; the extent of call loans to 
brokers by member banks for such pur- 
poses; the effect on the systems of the 
formation of investment and _ security 
trusts; the desirability of chain banking; 
the development of branch banking as 
a part of the National system, together 
with any related problems which the 
Committee may think it important to 
investigate. 

For the purpose of this resolution the 
Committee, or any. duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold 
hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions and_re- 
cesses of the 7ist and succeeding Con- 
gresses until the final report is sub- 

itted, to employ such clerical and other 
Mbistants, to require by subpoena or 
otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers and documents, to administer such 
oaths, and to take such testimony, and 
make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable. 

The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in ex- 
cess of 25 cents per 100 words. The 
expenses of the Committee, which shall 
not exceed $15,000, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman. 


Calendar 
of Trade 
Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings and conferences 
for the wéek of Monday, Jan. 19, is as 
follows: 


The Commission will resume public hear- 
ings in its investigation of cottonseed 
prices. Jan, 20 in Jackson, Miss., in the 
Federal building at 2 o'clock. 

Trade Practice Conference: Feather and 
down industry, Jan. 21, Chicago, 10 a, m., 
Congress Hotel. Commissioner Charles H. 
March will preside. 

Final arguments before the Commission 
are scheduled to be held at the Commis- 
sion'’s headquarters in Washington, 1800 
Virginia Avenue, N. W., ag follows: Peter- 
son Institute of Diet of Washington, Jan, 
19, 2 p, m., in the matter of alleged mis- 

ppresentation in connection with a course 

dietary treatment. Docket 1671. 

Testimony will be taken in cases in which 
complaints have been issued by the Com- 
mission, as follows: Goodyear Manufactur- 
{ Company of Kansas City, Mo.; Jan, 
2™ Akron, Ohio, 10 a, m., Post Office Build- 
ing; alleged misrepresentation in the sale 
Sr oats: Edwarfé M. Averill, trial examiner; 

. PB. Morehouse, 

ocket 1678, ‘ 
(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


Commission's attorney. 


ention to the ad-| 


Faced @eatest Number 
Of Delinquent Loans 


The letters made public by Mr. Black 
bore dates of Aug. 25 and Dec. 6, 1930, 
respectively. The earlier letter contained 
‘a notice to all secretary-treasurers of 
joint stock land banks that the present 
conditions compel the bank “to adopt a 
policy that demands immediate payment 
of all items due on a loan as they ma- 
ture.” It expressed the opinion also that 
“the Federal Land Bank has been more 
than lenient with their borrowers during 
the past few years with the result that 
they now face the coming collection pe- 
riod with more delinquent loans than ever 
before, at this time, in their history.” 

This letter was construed by the Ala- 
bama Senator as a warning of “what 
was coming” in the letter of Dec. 6 when, 
according to the second letter made pub- 
lic by the Senator, the “rule was laid 
|down flat that there would be no ex- 
; tensions of any kind.” 

With respect to the bill affecting joint 
| stock land bank jurisdiction, the Com- 
jmittee added an amendment to the lan- 
Frage of the measure as it passed the 

ouse so as to limit the territory in 
which the banks may operate to eight 
States. The proposal is effective, how- 
ever, only in cases where one bank pur- 
chases the assets and assumes the llia- 
bilities of another which/has passed into 
receivership. 

The language which was added to the 
House bill to effect the limitation was 
agreed to by F, W. Blair, who repre- 
sented the association formed by the 
|joint stock land banks, and by L. W. 
Taber, who appeared before the Com- 
|mittee as a representative of National 
Grange. 
| The text of the amendment follows: 


Operation Limited 
\To Eight States 


“Provided, however, that the acquir- 
|ing bank shall not be authorized to make 
loans at any one time in more than 
\eight States, of which. one shall be the 





|pal office, ome shall be contiguous to 
|such State, and the others shall be 
States in which the acquired joint stock 
| land banks were authorized to make 
‘loans at the time of such acquisition, 


in contiguous territory.” 


| These changes, the Committee agreed, 
'established a necessary limitation on the 


eral Farm Loan Board a proper super- 
visory control over them. 

The present statutes allow banks to 
operate in not more than two States, but 
the argument that has been advanced 
was that by giving stronger banks an 


ership, a stronger system would result. 
It always h&s-been declared before the 
Committee that by increasing the terri- 
tory in which loans could be made, the 
land banks would be protecting them- 
selves by making loans in territory from 
which income to the landowners came 
from diversified sources. 


Mr. Mellon’s Letter 
To Chairman Norbeck 


Secretary Mellon’s letter anent the 
Harrison bill, dated Jan. 7, addressed 
to Peter Norbeck, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, fol- 
lows in full text: 

“Dear Mr. Chairman: Careful consider- 
ation has been given, in accordance with 
the request contained in your letter of 
Dec. 4, 1930, to Senate bill 5057, intro- 
duced on Dec, 3, entitled ‘A bill to pro- 
vide for extending during the present 
emergency the time of payment of loans 
made by Federal land banks, and for 
other purposes.’ 

“Section one of this bill would au- 
thorize the withholding of foreclosure by 
Federal land banks of mortgages se- 
curing loans which are in default and 
the extension of the time of payment of 
installments under certain conditions spe- 
cified, 

“While the Federal land banks were 
chartered ahd organized by the Federal 
Government and their original capital 
supplied mainly by the Treasury of the 
United States, all of that capital has 
been retired, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
in the case of 10 of the 12 Federal land 
banks, In the case of the other two, 
only a very small amount of the original 
Treasury owned capital stock remains, 
less than $300,000 out of a total out- 
standing capital in these two banks of 
approximately $5,800,000, 

“Aside from the capital of the 12 Fed- 
eval land .banks, now aggregating ap- 
proximately $65,000,000, which is owned 
chiefly by national farm loan associa- 
tions composed of farm-borrowers, the 
principal source of loan funds of these 
banks consists of the proceeds of farm 
loan bonds outstanding in the amount of 
about $1,179,000,000. on Sept, 30, 1930, 
while at the same time there were net 
mortgage loans of these banks outstand- 
ing in the amount of avproximately $1,- 
191,000.000. . Nearly all of these loans 
are pledged as collateral security for the 
payment of these bonds. 


Interest on Bonds 
Due Semiannually 


“The interest on these bonds must be 
paid semiannually on the respective is- 
sues on the due dates and the banks must 
rely primarily on the collection of inter- 
est on their outstanding loans in order 
to meet this obligation. The Govern- 
ment has not guaranteed these bonds 
nor assumed any liability for the pay- 
ment of principal or interest. As you 
know, under the law no loan may be 
made at a rate of interest more than 1 
per cent in excess of the rate borne by 
the last preceding issue of bonds of the 
bank making the loan, and out of this 








State in which the bank -has its. princi- | 


land all of said. States shall be situated | 


banks’ privileges and afforded the Fed-, 


opportunity to take over banks in receiv- | 
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Buy Assets and Assume Liabilities of Another 


ivership 
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spread must be met all operating ex- | 


penses and losses of the banks. 

“Seven of the Federal land banks 
have ceased to pay dividends on their 
outstanding stock in order to conserve 
their earnings, so that they will be in a 
stronger position to meet the various 
contingencies that are arising. 

“In this connection it should be ob- 
served that the loans of the Federal land 
banks constitute only a portion of the 
total mortgage indebtedness of farmers, 
the greater part of which is held by 
other loaning institutions, including in- 
surance companies, natidnal and State 
banks, mortgage loan companies, etc. 

“Moreover, this Department is advised 
that it is not the desire of the Federal 
land banks to acquire farms unneces- 
sarily, as such acquisitions are obviously 
burdensome, and therefore it is not the 
policy of any bank to “institute foreclos- 
ure proceedings except for the protection 
of the bank when, after careful investi- 
gation of the merits of each individual 
case, it is found that the borrower is 
not making a satisfactory endeavor to 
meet his obligation or is unlikely to suc- 
ceed if given a reasonable opportunity. 

“Since it might be assumed by bor- 
rowers generally that foreclosure pro- 
ceedings would not be instituted at least 
during the period of 18 months. provided 
for by the bill, delinquencies throughout 
the system undoubtedly would be en- 
|couraged and.tremendously increased 
during this period. Therefore, I am sure 
that you will readily appreciate that it 
would be extremely inadvisable and in 
fact impossible for the banks to an- 
nounce or authorize any general exten- 
sion of time of payments since it is abso- 
lutely. necessary for the preservation of 
these banks that every borrower who is 
able to pay his installments ‘shall do so 
promptly. 


Advances Would Cover 


Interest Payable 


“The second section of the bill under 
consideration would authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
request of any Federal Land Bank, with 
the approval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, to advance to such bank a sum 
sufficient to cover the amount of interest 
payable by such bank during a period 
not to, exceed 18 months on any Federal 
farm loan bonds issued*by it, for the 
purpose of paying such interest, with 
provision that such advance shall be re- 
paid without interest. 

“As previously indicated, there are 
now .outstanding over $1,100,000,000 of 
Federal land banks bonds and there is a 
serious question whether as a matter of 
principle the Treasury at this 
should be called upon to lend maney 





terest on their outstanding ,bonds, 

“The third section: of the bill deals 
|with cases where a Federal land bank 
{holds title to land acquired through the 
jforeclosure of a mortgage “during a 
period of 12 months preceding the date 
of approval o fthis act.” It would au- 
thorize the bank, with the approval of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, to per- 
mit a former borrower to redeem upon 
payment of all installments due under 
the terms of such mortgage and all ex- 
penses, and, in the event of such re- 
demption, to have his mortgage revived 
and continued as security for all sub- 
sequent installments. 

“As you know, the mortgages taken 
by a Federal land bank constitute con- 
tracts between the borrowers and the 
bank. The status of these contracis as 
liens upon the land covered thereby, the 
procedure to be followed in case of fore- 
closure, and the subsequent rights of the 
parties to such foreclosure proceedings 
as well as those of-other creditors are 
fixed by the laws of the State in which 
the property is situated. 

“There is serious doubt, therefore, as 
to the power of Cougress to deal with es- 
tablished rights in the manner in which 
| this bill would operate, since it purports 
|to revive and continue as security mort- 
gages which have ceased to have any 
legal existence under State laws. In so 
far as it purports to authorize the banks 
to do what is already in their discretion, 
the enactment of such legislation would, 
of course, be unnecessary. 

“In the circumstances, therefore, I re- 
gvet that I am unable to make a favora- 
ble report upon this bill.” 


Text of Letters on 
Collection Policy 


Following is the full text of the let- 
ters made public by Senator Black as 
from the Federal Land Bank of New 
Orleans, the first.letter bearing date of 
Aug. 25, 1930, and the second the date 
of Dee. 6, 1930: 

Dear Sir: Your good letter of Dec. 
8, addressed to our President, Mr, T. F. 
Davis, was handed to the writer for a 
reply. We fully realize the conditions in 
your section of the State have not been 
the most favorable, yet in sgfety to this 
bank and in fairness to the various asso- 
ciations and borrowers, we have been 
compelled to adopt this new policy in 
regard to the payment of these install- 
ments when due, We have been unable 
to grant any extensions whatever on new 
installments in the State of Alabama, 
and will be forced to adhere to this 
‘policy, Of course, in very many worthy 
cases, we would like very much to carry 
these installments over if we had facil- 
ities for so doing. 

In order to. make more clear to you 
our position in the matter, we are here- 
with enclosing a letter from our Assist- 
ant Vice President which is self-explana- 

ry. 

(Signed) Land Department: 
Hendrix, Assistant Manager. 


Situation Explained 
To Secretary-treasurers 


To all Secretary-Treasurers, Fifth 
Federal Land Bank District: We will 
have to utilize every means at our com- 
mand during thig coming Fall and Win- 
ter if we are to collect the annual in- 
stallments on our loans, 

The Federal Land Bank has been more 
jthan lenient with their borrowers dur- 
jing the past few years, with the result 
jthat they now face the coming cellec- 
| tion period -with more delinquent loans 





Bg. W, 





time | 


We have the necessary means at our 
disposal to enforce this policy, and 
suitable preparation has been made to 
take definite action on all loans where 
the payment of. any item due has been 
neglected or delayed. » 

When our loans were made, the 
amounts of the installments and the 
maturity date were so arranged that in 
the majority of cases .the installments 
could be paid out of the first proceeds 
of the crop. For the past few years, 
however, many of the borrowers used 
the money received for their crop for 
other things and depended on obtaining 


their installments when we would not 
be put off any longer. 


Says Much Property 
May Accrue to Bank 


This policy is fundamentally wrong, 
and during the past six months espe- 
cially it was the direct cause of many 
borrowers being compelled to either pay 
attorneys’ fees and court costs or lose 
their equity in the property. It may 
take us two, or even three, years to 
convince all of our borrowers that their 





obligations must be paid promptly, and| 


during that time we will no doubt ac- 
quire considerable property. We firmly 
believe, however, that the results ob- 
tained will be highly beneficial not only 
to this bank and the national farm loan 
associations, but the borrowers as well. 

We believe that we are well equipped 
to handle the situation but it must be 
remembered that there are approxi- 
|mately fifty thousand (50,000) install- 
ments maturing in October, November 
and December, and individual attention 
cannot be given to each one. 

“The best way to meet an emergency 
is to prepare for it in advance. There- 
fore, the secretary-treasurer of the local 
associations can render an invaluable 
service to the borrower, the association 
and this bank by informing every bor- 
rower in their association of our policy 
and impressing upon them that their in- 
stallments should be paid from the first 
proceeds of the crop. 

In order to obtain the best results, the 
borrowers should be notified of our policy 
before their installments are due ‘and if 
this letter has not failed in its object 
you will immediately advise the mem- 
bers of your association not to let their 
loans become delinquent. 


business and we want to be sure we cat® 
count on you during the next six months. 


receipt of this letter and give us the 
benefit of any suggestions you may 
have? 

(Signed) A. W. 
Vice President. 


English, Assistant 


money from ‘their local bank to pay} 


Cooperation is the keynote of modern} 


Will you, therefore, please acknowledge | 


Branch Banking 
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Domestic Trade 


a 
Right to Suspend Repayments ‘Land Bank Bonds 
On Reclamation Loans Asked | 


| Senator Jones Suggests Measure to Provide Financial Re- 


lief to Bureau of Reclamation to Prevent Curtail- 
ment of Its Activities 


Suspension for five years of repay- 
ments to the Treasury on the $20,000,- 
009 reclamation loan was proposed be- 
fore the-Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee Jan. 17 by Senator Jones (Rep.), 
of Washi n, chairman, to provide 
financial relief for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, according to an oral statement 
by Commissioner Elwood Mead of the 
Bureau. 

The Bureau has been paying back 
$1,000,000 annually, and if the ,pay- 
ments were halted $5,000,000 would be- 
come available to prevent curtailment 
of activities, Dr. Mead said. He had 
recently pointed out that curtailment 
|to the extent of $3,000,000 would be 
|necessary in the 1951 construction pro- 
gram, and perhaps in 1932 if no relief 
were: forthcoming to the depleted rec- 
lamation fund. 

The income to the fund from oil and 
mineral leases and sales of public lands 
has dropped off, the Commissioner ex- 
plained, while arrangements to spread 
lout repayments to the fund by water 


| 
| 


i 


| 


The information.which the Bureau of 


store organizations. 


Number of stores, retail, A; 


wages (including part-time employes), F: 


‘ 


A 
34,947 
5,841 


B 
79,953 
56,289 


Single-store independents .. 
Chains (4 or more units) .. 
All other types of organiza- 

° 


2,837 


35,507 





All stores 43,625 


| distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 
leach report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for. each city, the number of 
storcs, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay | 
| roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 
Following is the Bureau's summary for Chicago, Ill.: 


171,749 $2,153,626,553 100.00 $267,072,881 


jusers are further reducing the iricome. 
The Chief Engineer of the Bureau, R. 


Jan. 19 from his office in Denver to dis- 


cuss the Bureau’s financial condition, it 
was announced. 

Curtailment df construction now in 
progress, is uneconomical, it was pointed 
out. The dam for the Owyhee project 
in Ongron, which will be the world’s 
tallest® until Hoover Dam is finished, 
should be built in five years, it was 
stated. Unless the Bureau’s financial 
| Status improves it may be necessary to 
extend construttion over 10 years, which 
would increase the cost. 


Commissioner Mead recently submited 
to Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of 


of the Reclamation Bureau for more 
money for construction than is being 
provided by current income, .expressing 
his hope that the Secretary would ap- 
prove a recommendation that Congress 
| be asked’for an advance from the Treas- 
ury to meet necessities. 





Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau | Individual Debits Reveal 


the Census has gathered in the census of 
The Bureau will issue 
A summary of 


Chieago, II1., 1930 Population, 3,375,235 


Cc 


$1,087,960,064 
679,014,781 


D E F 


50.56 $147,149,544 $132,125,999 
31.46 65,536,254 88,117,942 
386,651,708 17.98 


54,387,083 54,892,619 


$275,136,560 








January 16, 1951. 


To the Holders of 5% Gold Debentures, 
Series A, due September 1, 1953, 


To the Holders of 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


F, Walter, will arrive in Washington | 


the Interior, a statement of the needs | 


Proposed to Pay 
Farm Mortages 


South Carolina Representa- 
tive Asks Payment With 
Securities Issued by Mort- 


gagee Institutions 





Payment of farm loan mortgages with 
bonds issued by the mortgagee banks 
would be authorized under the provi- 
sions of a bill (H. R. 16300) introduced 
Jan. 17 by Representative Hare (Dem.), 
of Saluda, S. C. The bill follows in fall 
text: 

Be it enacted, etc., that section 27 
| of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended (U. 8. C., title 12, paragraphs 
941-943), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: > 

Any person having obtained a loan 
from a Federal land bank or a joint 
stock land bank may buy and sell farm 
loan bonds issued by the mortgagee 
bank, and any such bank is authorized 
and directed to accept such bonds at 
par value when presented by a mort- 
gagor in payment of any installment due 
under-a mortgage, or in full satisfae- 
tion of a mortgage after it has’ been 


in full force and effect f i 
five years.” io ae 





Decrease of 20 Per Cent 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the weék 
jended Jan. 14, made public Jan. 17, 
aggregated $10,576,000,000, or 21 per 
cent below the total reported for the 


full-time employes not including proprigtors, B; net |Preceding week, which included but five 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries’ and 


business days, and 25 per cent below 
the total reported for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $ 
867,000,000, as compared with $12,405 
000,000 for the preceding week atid 
$13,211,000,000 for the week ended 
Jan, 15 of last year. 
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Associated Gas and Electric Company 


January 16, 1981. 


to’ these banks for the payment of in-| 


ye 





than ever before, at this time, in their 


history. 

In view of this condition*they have 
been compelled to adopt a policy that 
demands immediate payment of all 
items due on a loan as they mature. 


wf 


of Rochester Central Power Corporation: 


Associated Gas and Electric Company hereby offers to holders of the above 
mentioned debentures the opportunity, for a limited period. subject to the conditions 
stated below and in the letter of deposit hereinafter mentioned, of exchanging their 
present holdings of such debentures, on a par for par basis, for Convertible 5% Gold 
Debentures, due 1950, of Associated Gas and Eleetric Company, which mature 
February 1, 1950, with interest payable February 1 and August 1 in each year, 
Accrued interest will be adjusted (as explained below) in such manner as to make 
unnecessary any cash payment by the depositors at the time of the exchange. 

Manufacturers Trust Company, W. C, Langley & Co. and Bonbright & Company, 
Ineorporated, the bankers who originally offered the debentures of Rochester Central 
Power Corporation have advised us, as shown by the letter printed below, that they 
approve of this offer and will recommend to their customers the deposit of their 
holdings of debentures of Rochester Central Power Corporation for such exchange. 

The Convertible 5% Gold Debentures, due 1950, offered in exchange, are direct 
unconditional obligations of Associated Gas and Electric Company and rank equally 
with its other debenture issues. The outstanding debentures of this issue are now 
qualified for investment by life insurance companies in New York State. A circular 
descriptive of this issue will be furnished on request. 

Consolidated net earnings of Associated Gas and Electric Company and its 
subsidiaries, as shown in the above mentioned circular, after «depreciation, for the 
twelve months ending October 31, 1930 (assuming the acquisition by Asseciated 
Gas and Electric Company of al! the outsianding preferred stock of Rochester Central 
Power Corporation under an offer of exchange of even date herewith), were equal to 
2.08 times the interest charges on all debt of this Company, whether funded or 
unfunded (excluding obligations convertible into stock at its option), and interest 
charges on all debt, whether funded or unfunded, and dividends on preferred stocks 
ef all its subsidiaries, Regardless of the acquisition of any outstanding preferred 
stock of Rochester Central Power Corporation, the earnings ratio is more than 
twice such interest and dividend charges and is substantially higher than the 
earnings ratio, on a similar basis, for the debentures of Rochester Central Power 
Corporation. 

The Associated Gas and Electric System is one of the large public utility groups. 
It ineludes not only the Rochester Central Power Corporation and subsidiaries, but 
also other important electric and gas properties in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and properties, mostly electric and gas, in many other states. These 
properties are much more diversified both territorially and in character of industry 
served than those of the Rochester Central Power Corporation group. 

The indenture under whieh these debentures will be issued provides that, except 
as security for purchase money obligations, and temporary loans or indemnity for 

rieds not exceeding one year, the Company will not mortgage or pledge any of its 
property without ratably securing these debentures. 

This offer is subject to the condition that Associated Gas and Electric Company 
will not be obligated to make any exchange unless at least $10,000,000 principal 
amount of said 5% Gold Debentures, Series A, of Rochester Central Power Corpora- 
tien are deposited for exthange under this offer with the Depositary named below 
before the expiration of the period of this offer or any extension or extensions 
thereof; but the undersigned may, at its option, by written notice to the Depositary 
within five days after the expiration of the period of this offer or any extension or 
extensions thereof, accept for such exchange all debentures deposited under this 
offer, even though they aggregate less than $10,000,000 principal amount. This 
offer will expire at the close of business on April 16, 1931 unless extended by the 
undersigned, at its eption, by written. notice to the Repositary, for a period or 
periods not exceeding sixty days thereafter. 

If at the close of business on April 16, 1931, or if at any time thereafter 
Prier to the expiration of any extension or extensions of the period of this offer, 
at least $10,000,000 principal amount of said 5% Gold Debentures, Series A, of 
Rochester Central Power Corporation shall have been deposited with the Depositary, 
or if the undersigned shall elect by the written notice above mentioned to accept 
for exchange all dehentures deposited under this offer, the exchange shal! forthwith 
become operative. 

Holders desiring to accept this offer must deposit their debentures with The 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 11 Broad Street, New York City, 
Depositary, and acgpmpany the same by a letter of deposit, which will be furnished 
by the Depositary or the undersigned upon request, filled out and signed as indicated 
thereon. Deposit receipts will be issued, which will be non-transferable unless 
written request is made of the Depositary for a deposit receipt in transferable 
form, Non-transferable receipts will be exchangeable for transferable receipts. 

Interest coupons maturing March 1, 1931 on debentures of Rochester Central 
Power Corporation should be detached and retained for presentation in the usual! 
course when due. To adjust interest for the five months’ period from March 1, 1931 
te August 1, 1931 the undersigned will pay or eause to be paid to the depositors 
or their assigns, upon the delivery to them of the debentures of Associated Gas and 
Klectric Company, five menths’ interest at the rate of 6% per annum. ‘The deben- 
tures of the Associeted Gas and Electrie Company will bear coupons for interest 
accruing from and after August 1, 1931. 

The Convertible 5% Gold Debentures, due 1950, of Associated Gas and Electric 
Company will be delivered to the Depositary, in permanent form, within thirty days 
after the exchange shall have become operative; otherwise, the deposited debentures 
of Rochester Central Power Corporation will be returned to depositors or their 
assigns, without cost to them. All charges of the Depositary and all expenses in 
connection with t preparation and delivery of such debentures of Associated Gas 
and Electrie Compaky will be paid by the undersigned. 


Very truly yours, 
ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


By H. C. HOPSON, 
Vice-President aad Treasurer. 


Asseciarze Gas awe Evecrarc Geurarr, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentiemen: 


We acknowledge receint of your letters of January 15, 1981, notifying us that you propose to offer te the holders 
1953, ‘and 6° Cumulative Preferred Steek of Rechester Central Power Corporation the privilege of exchanging their 
respectively, for your Convertible 5% Gold Debentures, due 1950, on a par for par basis, and for your §$ 
respectively, upon the terms, subject te the conditions and based on the facts stated in your letters and aceompanying documents. 


of Rochester Central Power Corporation: 


Associated Gas and Electrie Company hereby offers te holders of shares ef the 
above mentioned Preferred Stock the opportunity, for a limited peried, subiset te 
the conditions stated below and in the letter of deposit hereinafter mentioned, of 
exchanging their present holdings of such Preferred Steek for fully paid and nen- 
assessable $6 Dividend Series Preferred Steek, without par value, of Assecigted Gas 
and Eleetric Company, with cumulative dividends payable quarterly, Marek 1, June 1, 
September 1, and December 1, in each year, on a share for share besis. Upen 


delivery pursuant to such exchange, dividends are to be adjusted se as te be esatinvees 
and not overlapping. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, W. C. Langley & Co. and Bonbright & Companys. 
Incorporated, the bankers who originally offered the Preferred Steck of Reehester 
Central Power Corporation, have advised us, as shown by the letter printed belew. 
that they gpprove of this offer and will recommend to their eustamers the depeait 


of their holdings of Preferred Stock of Rochester Central Power Corperation fer 
such exchange. 


é The $6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock offered in exchange is of equal rank 
with all other Preferred Stocks of Associated Gas and Electric Company, and is 
preferred over the Cumulative Preference Stock, Class A Steck, Class B Steek and 
Common Stock of Associated Gas and Electric Company es to gasets and dividends, 
It is now qualified for investment by life insurance companies in New York State. 
A circular descriptive of this Preferred Stock will be furnished en request. 


Consolidated net earnings of Associated Gas and Flectrie 

subsidiaries, as shown in the above mentioned cireular, after pt a rang ly 
interest charges on all debt, whether funded or unfunded, ef this Company and its 
subsidiaries and dividends on preferred stocks of all its subsidiaries (assuming the 
exehange of 94,200 shares of Preferred Stock of Rochester Central Power Corperation 
under this offer), for the twelve months ending October 31, 1939; were equal te more 
than six times the annual dividends on the Preferred Stocks of this Company of 
all series. _This earnings ratio is very much higher than the earnings ratie, en a 
similar basis, for the Preferred Stock of Rochester Central Power Corporatien. 


The Associated Gas and Electric System is one of th i i 
groups. It includes not only the Rochester Central Power "olecbestat testa 
sidiaries, but also other important electric and 8s properties in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and properties, mostly electrie and gas, in many other 
states. These properties are much more diversified both territorially aod in charaéter 
of industry served than those of the Rochester Central Power Corperatien greup. 


This offer is subject to the condition that Associated Gas and E i 

will not be obligated to make any exchange unless at least Sabey mae ee 
Preferred Stock of Rochester Central Power Corporation are deposited for exchange 
under this offer with the Depositary named below before the expiration ef the peried 
of this offer or any extension or extensions thereef; but the undersigned mey, at 
its option, iby written notice to the Depositary within five days after the expiration 
of the period of this offer or any extension or extensions thereof, secept for such 
exchange all Preferred Stock deposited under this offer, theugh leas than 48.060 
shares. This offer will expire at the close of business on April 16, 1981 unless 
extended by the undersigned, at its option, by written notiee te the Depositary for 
a period or periods not exceeding sixty days thereafter. : 


If at the close of business on Apr‘! 16, 1981, or if at any ti 
to the expiration of any extension or extensions of the cutee. aia. = 
48,000 shares of said Preferred Stock of Rochester Central Power Corporation abel! 
have been deposited with the Depositary, or if the undersigned shall elect by the 
written notice above mentioned to accept for exchange all Preferred Steek depuatend 
under said offer, the é¢xchange shall forthwith become operative 


Holders desiring to accept this offer must deposit thei erred i 
The Chase Nationa! Bank of the City of New York. 11 oan a ee bs 
Depositary, and accompany the same by &@ letter of deposit, which ‘will be ferniahed 
by the Depositary or the undersigned upon request, filled eut and signed as indicated 
thereon. We will provide stock transfer stamps at our expense. Depesit receipts 
will be issued, which will be non-transferable unless written request is made of the 
Depositary for a deposit receipt in transferable form. Nen-trausferable receip il 
be exchangeable for transferable receipts. ee 


Certificates for the $6 Dividend Series Preferred $ @ 

Electric Company, in permanent form, will be eee oe et Oe we 
thirty days after the exehange shall have become operative; otherwise, the akan 
stock will be returned to depositors or their assigns, without cost te them 
than stock transfer taxes in case of any transfer of a deposit receipt 
form). All charges of the Depositary and all expenses in connection with the 
preparation and delivery of the $6 Dividend Series Preferred Steck ofA ; oe 
Gas and Electric Company will be paid by the undersigned. anton 


(other 
in transferable 


Very truly yours, 


ASSOCIATED GAS ANI® ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
By H. C, HOPSON, 
Viee-President and Treasurer. 


January 15, 1931. 


f 5% Gold Debentures, Series A, Septem 
s in sueh Debentures and Te Aas Se 
for share basia, 


oldin 


6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock on »@ share 


As Bankers who participated in the original offering of the Debentures and the Preferred Stock of Rochester Central Power Corporation, we 


banks : , t have given the 
ef the advisability of these exchanges careful consideration, and this is ¢ form that the posed ecommen. 
Sf their holdings of Debentures and Preferred Stock of Rochester Central Power Corgorstion under said fers, 7’ rs Sa Will recommend to our qustomens she ichenee 


Very truly yours, 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST M 
By DARRAGH A. ea PANY. 
W. C. LANGLEY & CO. 


BONBRIORT § COME ANY MESRT RATED 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


61 Broadway 


New York City 
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: Part Played by Tradition 
| in Work of Judiciary + + 


New York Judge Discusses Presumptions 
Which Exist in Practice of Law Relative to 
Knowledge and Ability of Begch 


By JUDGE FREDERICK E. CRANE 
Associate Judge, Court of Appeals, State of New York 


states in his book on France, that 

there are two kinds of truth—the 
truth of history, and the truth of tradi- 
tion—and that the latter is many times 
more influential, powerful, and lasting 
than the reality. 

Tradition, however, is only the mat- 
ters and things which fancy has added 
or contributed to the fact. Wherein 
today lies the strength of our United 
States Supreme Court. but in those 
traditions which have come down to us 
and into which every new member is 
immediately transformed? Not merely 
its present power, wisdom or ability, 
but that which adheres and clings to it, 
in the mind, fancy, and imagination of 
men. 

And we have these traditions, these 
fancies about the New York judiciary, 
which lend to it through the gracious- 
ness and charity of the bar its honor 
and its distinction. 


By common consent or, rather, by in- 
stinct, immediately that the lawyer as- 
cends the bench, there is a difference. 
The difference is in the tradition, in 
imagination, in the fictions, in the child- 
like belief which we have regarding 
him. The piace does not change the 
kind of man he was before he became 
a judge—that he will remain to his dy- 
ing day. Place can not make a man, 
although sometimes the man can make 
the place. But, nevertheless, there is a 


B ‘tates in WENDEL, of Harvard, 


_ truth. in tradition which clothes the 


judiciary with an imaginary existence 
and ability, which the baf of this State 
has jealously preserved. 


First: A judge, even of little or no 
experience, is presumed to be famiar 
with all the ieading cases on a given 
subject. The lawyers in addressing him 
speak in an entirely different way than 
they would if he were the lawyer or the 
practitioner of yesterday. 

How frequently, in the courtesy of 
address, the advocate has‘said, “May I 
call your attention to the leading case 
of Smith v. Jones, with which I know 
your Honor is thoroughly familiar?” 
The fact is, that the lawyer in his heart 
knows that the judge never heard of the 
case, and the judge knows the same 
thing, but the lawyer proceeds, and the 
judge looks wise, and does not indicate 
by any expression upon his face that he 
would like to know what Smith v. Jones 
is all about. 


Vv 

Second: Akin to this respect of the 
lawyer for the court, there is a like re- 
spect which the judges have for each 
other. Every. judge is a ‘“learned” 
judge. Whenever you read an opinion 
of an appeliate court which reverses 
a trial judge because he did not under- 
stand the case, or because he had de- 
cided contrary to well-known prece- 
dents, he is always referred to as “the 
learned judge below.” Let this dear 
fancy still prevail. It harms nobody, 
and amuses some. 
: Third: The judiciary has marvelous 
intuition and uncanny psychic powers. 
It can read the intention ‘of a legisla- 
ture or a testator. All through the 
books we find the courts with a certain 
omniscience referring to what the legis- 
lature intended. Its language is unin- 
telligible as applicable to the facts, but 
the court will give it meaning, for it 
knows what the intention was. The 
easiest way in the world to find out 
what the legislature intended would be 
to ask them, ask the man who drew the 
bill, or ask some member of the commit- 
tee which passed it. This would be the 
business man’s way of finding out. This, 
however, is entirely unnecessary in the 
estimation of the profession; the judge 
is a mind-reader and performs his won- 
ders for the enlightenment of the bar. 

The only authentic evidence, in spite 
of Sir Oliver Lodge, which we have of 
the survival of life after death is the 
ability of the judges to read the inten- 
tion of the testator long after he has 
been buried. That intention manifests 
itself many times apparently in spite of 
what has been written in the will. We 
may read for ourselves how the judges 


sometimes resort to mental surgery to 
eliminate the testator’s words and carve 
out a proper will according to what 
they say was -his intention, which he 
was unable to express. 

Fourth: Such marvelous powers are 
supposed to be possessed by the judges 
in the-estimation of the bar that they 
have carried this idea of psychic pene- 
tration or natural intuition far beyond 
all reasonable bounds. 


Very many lawyers come to our Court 
of: Appeals to argue cases involving in- 
tricate and interesting facts. Will they 
tell us these facts? By no means. We 
are-presumed to know them. They will 
immediately start in to argue upon the 
law and the rulings of the trial judge, 
while in reality we, the judges, are 
mentally floundering around trying to 
guess what it is all about. It is pos- 
sible to give an actual illustration of 
this point. 

v 

After a lawyer had been speaking for 
.one hour, and his opponent rose to re- 
ply, former Chief Judge Hiscock said to 
the respondent’s counsel, “Will you 
kindly tell us what this case is about 
as I,-for one, have no idea of the facts, 
although I have been listening to your 

opponent for an hour?” 


And only the other day, in spite of 
the questions put to him by my asso- 
ciates and myself, the lawyer in an 
hour’s argument came to his seventh 
and last point saying, “And now I come 
to the facts.” He was startled by the 
sigh of relief which went up from the 
bench. This tradition may magnify the 
ability of the judge, but I am sure we 
ean get along without it. 

Fifth: Again; there is the presump- 
tion or tradition that the judge knows 
the reasonably prudent man. He is the 
Santa Claus of the law, distributing his 
gifts daily. He has talked so much 
about it to the jury, that I, myself, have 
been surprised that some juryman has 
not asked the judge who the reason- 
ably prudent man is, and if the judge 
ever saw him. 

With what wisdom and seriousness 
we judges talk about the reasonably 
prudent man. If the defendant failed 
to exercise the care of the reasonably 
prudent man, he is guilty of negligence. 
Millions of dollars every day change 
hands according to the standard con- 
duct of a man whom nobody knows. 
We judges learnedly write about this 
reasonably prudent man, and dismiss 
complaints because a plaintiff failed to 
act as the reasonably prudent man. 

Every judge knows who the reason- 
ably prudent man really is. It is the 
judge himself. He takes himself as the 
standard because it is mentally, physi- 
cally, morally and spiritually impossi- 
ble to take any other standard. 

The judge does not want to-tell the 
jury this, so the jurors take themselves 
as the standards. If this meets with 
what the judge thinks he would have 
done under similar circumstances, then 
the verdict stands, if not, it is set aside. 

That the judge in charging the jury 
or writing an opinion takes himself as 
the standard of the reasonably prudent 
man, is quite evident from the fact that 
he never refers to the reasonably pru- 
dent woman. It is not for-me to sur- 
mise that his failure so to do. is because 

. he knows of no such person. 
v 

Sixth: How much the imagination of 
the bar has added to the fact, to the 
reality, the judge alone realizes when 
he thinks of himself. He knows his 
limitations and his shortcomings, his 
ignorance and his weakness in the face 
of this overmastering mystery, which 
we call the law. He knows his own 
hopes and aspirations, and how little 
able he is to achieve them, and he real- 
izes that the true test of his success is 
to have reached they standard set for 
him in the imagination of the bar, and 
to have established a confidence that 
justice will be done by him and by his 
court. 


Developing North Carolina’s Parks 
Increased Interest in State Pro jects Explained 
By J. S. HOLMES 


State Forester, State of North Carolina 


HE RAPID increase of public in- 
terest in State parks and forests 
is one of the outstanding develop- 

ments of the past biennium in North 
Carolina. Outside of the publicity and 
educational work conducted by this De- 
partment, there are a number of fea- 
tures which have contributed to the 
present interest in State action in the 
acquisition and development of recrea- 
tional areas and in the protection of 
our natural scenery. 

Among these are the gradual absorp- 
tion of our bathing beaches by develop- 
ment companies or private parties 


which may eventually exclude the pub- 
lic; the almost entire exclusion of the 
public from our migratory water fowl 
shooting grounds on the marshes and 
sounds of the State by wealthy shooting 
clubs; the encroachment of private 
game preserves on the areas surround- 
ing State game refuges. and the taking 
over by commercial enterprises of many 
of the most outstanding scenic features 
of the State. 

The growing number of visitors from 
all parts of the country driving over 
our good roads in search of desirable 
stopping places and seeking out our 
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State Laboratory Aids Farm- 


ers‘in Their Efforts te Avoid Losses Caused by Crop Failures 
By W. E. YEAGER 


Seed Inspector, Department of Agriculturc, State of California 


everywhere long since have come 

to realize that the first step in 
successful crop production is to plant, 
in the proper manner, on carefully pre- 
pared land, the best seed obtainable. 


It has been a very costly lesson to 
learn that crop failures can, all too 
often, be traced directly to the planting 
of poor-quality, weak-germinating seed. 
Crop failures mean not only the cost of 
the seed but include expenses of pre- 
paring the soil for planting, fertilizing 
and irrigating. 

Prospective planters, therefore, 
should know all there is to know about 
seed. Unfortunately, price has time 
and again influenced the purchase of 
seed requirements. Often seed has been 
bought untested and infested with 
weeds because a superficial, visual in- 
spection failed to reveal anything 
wrong and because the price was a few 
cents cheaper than seed obtainable else- 
where. For it is a fact that in seed— 
like in any other line of merchandise— 
one gets just about what he pays for. 

So important a place does seed oc- 
cupy in our general agricultural pro- 
gram that quality alone should be the 
paramount issue. Untested seed should 
never be planted. Actual value of seed 
is all-important, for it determines ex- 
actly what the seed is worth. 

We can assume, for illustration, a 
standard of 100 per cent purity and 
germination on seed we might purchase 
at $20 per 100 pounds. At this rate, 
the seed is actually worth 20 cents per 
pound. 

Suppose, on the other hand, we pur- 
chase another lot of seed at the same 
price, but mend of it being 100 per 
cent in purity and germination our sec- 
ond lot tests 80 per cent purity and 70 
per cent germination. Now, thewctual 
worth or value of this seed is deter- 
mined by multiplying the purity by the 
germination, 80 per cent times 70 per 
cent, and the answer is 56 per cent 
viable, or good seed. 


At $20 per 100 pounds such seed is 
actually costing us 36 cents per pound. 
It becomes instantly apparent, there- 
fore, that we should know .the actual 
value of our seed before we plant it. 
And actual value can be determined 
only by testing. 

Undoubtedly, many residents of Cali- 
fornia do not realize how simple a mat- 
ter it is to have seed tested; many do 
not know that a complete analysis of 
any lot of seed may be obtained free of 
cost. But these are the facts. 

The State Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Field Crops, which is 
charged with the enforcement of the 
————————— ee le 


A LERT AND progressive farmers 


best scenery and most desirable recrea- 
tional facilities make us realize that 
the development of these areas is an 
economic asset which can rapidly be 
developed into one of our most impor- 
tant and most productive industries. 

This awakening has been shown in 
the popularity of the campaign to se- 
cure the establishment of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in 
spite of the fact that in aiding its es- 
tablishment the State was giving $2,- 
000,000 worth of land to the Federal 
Government. 


California seed law, is also charged 
with the maintenance of a seed labora- 
tory. 

Such a laboratory, in cooperation 
with the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, was established in Sacramento 
in 1922, and is known as the California 
Seed Laboratory. It is located in the 
State Office Building, Sacramento. Com- 
pletely equipped with every facility 
for efficient and thorotigh seed testing, 
and with a personnel of trained seed 
analysts, this laboratory is today rated 
with the best in the entire country. 

As a special incentive to know seed 
before planting, which means to have it 
tested, the California Seed Laboratory 
offers 10 individual tests, free of 
charge, to any resident of the State. 


A full and complete report of the 
test is maiied to anyone submitting 
samples. This report shows the kind of 
seed, purity, inert matter, weed seeds, 
noxious weed seeds, germination, hard 
seeds in legumes, and the date of test. 
In short, it gives all the information 
necessary to know exactly the quality 
of the seed and enables one to deter- 
mine whether it measures up to the 
quality required. 

The presence of noxious weed seeds in 
any lot of agricultural seed is a decided 
menace. Take, for instance, Sudan 
grass seed, of which there are large 
seasonal plantings in California. The 
presence of Johnson grass in Sudan 
seed often occurs and can be deter- 
mined only by one trained to distin- 
guish between these seeds. There are 
definitely recognized differences  be- 
tween Sudan and Johnson grass seeds, 
yet these differences are sufficiently ob- 
scure to make identification exceedingly 
difficult for the layman. 

Alfalfa seed, too, is not always as 
good as it appears. Shriveled or dead 
seed is not always apparent to the aver- 
age purchaser and the presence of Dod- 
der, various thistles and other noxious 
weed seeds is often undetected by those 
who plant seed without having it 
tested. 

Hard seeds in alfalfa and clovers 
should be a matter of concern. Such 
seeds, when planted,-may remain dor- 
mant. for several years or until favor- 
able weather conditions conducive to 
growth arise, or may never germinate. 
Searifying or abrasing the seed-coat to 
permit moisture to enter is the usual 
method of treating hard seeds. 

There are other items of importance 
which have a decided bearing on the 
agricultural seeds. The seed we plant 
often is the yardstick by which the suc- 
cess or failure of our agricultural pro- 
gram can be measured. 

The farmers who make a practice of 
having their seed tested before plant- 
ing have, outside of the weather, little 
to fear. They know for a certainty 
whether or not they are planting nox- 
ious weeds, inert matter, or hard seeds; 
know exactly the percentage of seeds 
that are viable, that will grow, and, 
therefore, are in a position to figure ac- 
curately the amount of seed that must 
be planted to the acre to insure a uni- 
form, hardy stand. When we compare 
these farmers to the ones that plant 
any and every sort of seed blindly and 
haphazardly, the value of seed testing 
is more apparent than ever. 
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How Virginia Regulates Use 
of Child Laborers Rr 


Statutes Dealing With Employment of Wom- 
en in Industrial Plants Are Also Discussed by 
State Commissioner of Labor 


By JOHN HOPKINS HALL JR. 


Commissioner of Labor, Commonwealth of Virginia 


HE CONSTANT increase in num- 

ber of women in industry has 

brought. new problems and lik 
wise new: responsibilities to the indus- 


trial world, and is a subject which will _ 


require most careful study and con- 
sideration. 

On the other hand, the advent of 
women in industry has made a distinct 
contribution to the ethical side of the 
industrial problem. Man, through ne- 
cessity, his environment and his back- 
ground, has been essentially practical 
in providing for the needs and necessi- 
ties of the family. Women’s viewpoint 
in industry, however, is spiritual and 
looks to the future of the race; whether 
the child is going to develop and 
whether it is going to have equal op- 
portunity, and, thereby make better 
citizens for the future. This, in -itself, 
will eventually help solve many of the 
problems confronting us today. 
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This has been clearly demonstrated 
in the Virginia child labor law and its 
enforcement, which has had the sym- 

«~ pathetic backing and support of women, 
and which has contributed so materially 
in helping. solve the problem of the de- 

.. litiquént child in a constructive and 
humane manner. 

The laws administered: by the ‘Divi- 
sion of Women and Children comprise a 
law regulating the hours of employ- 
ment, a law relating to sanitary equip- 
ment, a law dealing with safety and 
health measures and 4 child labor law. 

The child labor law requires that 
work certificates be issued by the school 
authorities only after proof of age, 
other than parent’s statement, and after 
a physical examination by the local 
health authorities to see that the child 
is physically able to perform the kind 
of work required. 

The minimum age is not less than 14 
years and then only for occupations not 
considered dangerous or _ injurious. 
Children are not permitted to work 
more than eight hours in any one day, 
nor 44 hours in a week. 

Vv 


The advantages of such a child labor 
law are to protect the future citizens of 
our country, permitting them to come to 
a proper physical, mental and moral 
stature before allowing them to work; in 
other words, premature employment of 
the growing children handicaps them 
the rest of their lives, as well as depre- 
ciates the value of our future citizens. 

This is an economic law and not a 
welfare one. The specious argument 
that the parent is entitled to the serv- 


ices of the child has long been exploded 
by modern thought and experience; 
namely, that the State should conserve 
its future citizenship for its own ben- 
efit, as well as for that of its citizens. 

The South has been laboring under 
the bane of cheap labor and cheap liv- 
ing, which does not make for the per- 
manent prosperity of all its people. The 
banishment of child labor and thé es- 
tablishment of forced attendance in 
schools should become the law: of the 
land “for the benefit of our future 
citizens. . 

Child labor is cheap labor, which is 
the only reason for its existence, and, 
where it is not regulated, employers 
tend to use it excessively to the detri- 


_ment of adult workers by not only de- 


~ 


priving them of their jobs but by low- 
ering their wages as well as other 
standards. Virginia’s child labor law 
is gradually eliminating this problem 
in the State, which is apparent from a 
comparison of annual reports from the 
Women and Children’s Division. 

The report from this division for the 
year 1928, which was the first full-year 
report after the law went into effect, 
shows that in factories alone there were 
1,954 minors employed. Last year the 
report showed only 346 employed in fac- 
tories. This, of course, does not include 
children engaged in mercantile and out- 
door occupations, when schools are not 
actually in session. 
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The 10-hour law for women prohibits 
the employment of women for more 
than 10 hours in any one 24-hour pe- 
riod. Although this law has been on 
the statute books since 1890, a period 
of 40 years, inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry are contin- 
ually finding it violated. Apparently 
these violations have been on the in- 
crease for the past year. Due to the 
depression there is a tendency among 
employers to cut expenses by reducing 
the number of employes to the minimum 
and increasing the hours, thereby seek- 
ing to obtain the same output with less 
employes and at less cost. 

Were it not for the 10-hour law, many 
factories, stores, laundries, etc., would 
be working 11, 12, and even 14 hours 
per day. Unfortunately, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, cashiers and office as- 
sistants of any kind are exempted from 
the protection of this law. Many com- 
plaints are made from this class of em- 
ployes asking for relief from excessive 
hours. Due to their exemption, how- 
ever, no relief can be given until the law 
is amended through popular demand. 


Extent of Insurance Supervision 


Some Objections to States’ Policies Outlined 
By C. P. DIEPENBROCK 


Deputy Commissioner of Insurance, State of Minnesota 


quasipublic in character or, as 

has been said, it is “charged with 
public interest.” It is carried on under 
corporate franchises granted by the 
State and this.as well as its public 
character subjects it to State regula- 
tion and supervision. This right, and 
the duty incident to it, is inherent in 
the State under its police power. : 

Much has been spoken and written in 
defense and criticism of insurance reg- 
ulation and supervision. Many men of 
eminence in the insurance world have 
declared that regulation and supervi- 
sion have been extended far beyond the 
limits of propriety or necessity. It has 
been contended that such regulation 
and supervision have become discrim- 
inatory, confiscatory and unconstitu- 
‘tional. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
business of insurance has been regu- 
lated and .supervised perhaps to a 
greater detail than almost any other 
business activity in America. Each of 
the 48 States has established statutory 
regulations and each has its own de- 
partment for supervision. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the Federal Govern- 
ment also exercises regulation and su- 
pervision corresponding to that carried 
on within the States. 

A comparison is sometimes offered of 
the three business activities which have 


"Te BUSINESS of insurance is 


been most affected by governmental su- 


pervision and control, namely, the rail- 
roads, national banks and insurance 
companies. National banks are created, 
supervised and regulated solely by the 


Federal Government, railroads are sub- 
ject to both Federal and State regula- 
tion, whereas the States alone exercise 


regulations and supervision of insur- 
ance. 
Federal regulation of insurance, to 


the exclusion of that of the States, has 


been frequently advocated. It must be 


remembered, however, that before this 
can be accomplished the States must 
consent to the relinquishment of this 
right. In the history of our country 
the States have jealously guarded 
against any encroachment upon their 
sovereign rights and have viewed with 
hostility any attempt to deprive them 
of these rights or to induce their sur- 
render. 

By no means the least vigorous criti- 
cism of State regulation is that directed 
against the levying of taxes on insur- 
ance premiums. It is argued that only 
such amounts should be collected as 
are required to support and maintain 
the supervisory activities of the State. 

However forceful this argument may 
be, practical experience teaches us that 
continued and increasing demands upon 
the State treasuries impel legislators to 
impose the burdens of taxation upon 
every activity from which revenue can 
be obtained, and indirect taxation 
brings less criticism from the majority 
of the people than that imposed di- 
rectly. 

It is not within my province to agree 
with or to take issue with either critics 
or adherents of insurance supervision 
and regulation. It must be recognized, 
however, that despite all regulation 
and supervision which the States have 
been able to impose, insurance has 
prospered and increased in America un- 
til it has reached astonishing propor- 
tions. 

The business in Minnesota, as well 
as elsewhere, reflects this enormous 
growth. / In 1872 the 2 per cent tax im- 
posed upon insurance premiums pro- 
duced a revenue to the State of but 
$18,000. In 1929 the revenue thus ob- 
tained was $1,729,654. In 1872 the fees 
paid into the Department were $1,102. 
In 1929 they were $157,108. In 1872 
the total premiums collected in the 
State were $1,084,000. In 1929 they 
were $108,456,000. 
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HE Special Committee created by the House of 
T Representatives to Investigate the Activities 
and Propaganda of the Communists in the 
Unitcd States, under H. Res. 220, having held hear- 
ings theoughout -the country and interviewed num- 
erous witnesses, submits the following report, and 
recommendations: : 

Hearings were held in practically every section of 
the United States where communist activities were 
reported, including Washington, D. C., New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Seattle, Portland (Oreg.), 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chattanooga, Birming- 
ham, Atlanta, New Orleans and Memphis. Approxi- 
mately 275 witnesses, including many from other 
cities and towns not mentioned above, such as Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Pontiac, Flint, El] Paso, El Centro, Gastonia, 
and New Bedford, were heard by the Committee and 
a vast quantity of documents and written and printed 
evidence was submitted. 

Most of the information presented to the Com- 
mittee has been done so voluntarily and only a small 
percentage of the witnesses have been subpoenaed. 
The witnesses represented all walks of life—priests, 
ministers, college professors, school teachers, Gov- 
ernment, State and City Officials, police officers, in- 
dustralists, farmers, high officials of the American 
Federation of Labor and of the United Mine 
Workers of America, reserve officers, journalists, 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade, grain 
brokers, representatives of the lumber and man- 
ganese industries, of patriotic societies, including. 
the American Legion and other veterans organiza- 
tions; also numerous Négroes, officials, of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, and various types of 
American communists—Jewish, Hungarian, German, 
Finnish, Greek, Scotch, and Negro. 


Witnesses Who Testified 


Among the better known witnesses who, testified 
at length before the Committee and presented a 
vast amount of documentary evidence were William 
Green, Edward F. McGrady, and Matthew Woll, 
President and Vice President, respectively, of the 
American Federation of Labor; John L, Lewis, Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America; Ellis 
Searles, Editor, United Mine Workers Journal; 
Father Edmund Walsh, Vice President of George- 
town University; Charles G. Wood, Commissioner of 
Conciliation, Department of Labor; Harry A. Jung, 
Commissioner, National Clay Products Industries 
Assn. Chicago; Walter S. Steele, Editor, National 
Republic, Washington; Mrs. William Sherman 
Walker, Daughters of the American Revolution; Col. 
Leroy Smith, Better America Federation of Los 
Angeles; Capt. William F. Hynes, of the Los An- 
geles Police Department, who presented one of the 
most detailed and extensive reports of communist 
activities of any witness during the hearings; Robert 
F. Kelley, Chief of Eastern European Affairs, De- 
partment of State; J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice; 
former Police Commissioner Grover A, Whalen, of 
New York; Lieut. Make Mills, Chicago Police De- 
partment; Inspector John A. Lyons, New York 
Police Department; Commander H. R. Hein, De- 
partment of the Navy Intelligence Bureau; Jacob 
Spolansky, Special Representative, National Metal 
Tradcs Association, Detroit; Basil W. Delgass, for- 
mer Vice President of the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration; Peter A. Bogdanov; President of the Am- 
terg Trading Corporation; Feodor M. Ziavkin, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Amtorg Trading Corporation; 
Roger N. Baldwin, Director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union; William Z. Foster, twice candidate 
for President on a communist ticket, and Secretary 
General of the Trade Union Unity League; J. Louis 
Engdahl, a well-known Communist and head of the 
International Labor Defense; Israel Amter, District 
Organizer of the Communist Party in New York 
City District; William Simons, District Organizer 
for the Communist Party, in California; Joseph 
Fields, head of the communist youth movement in 
Seattle; Louis Bebrits, editor of the Hungarian 
Communist daily newspaper, “Uj Elore’”; Moissaye 
J. Olgin, editor of the Jewish Communist News- 
paper “Freiheit,” published in New York; Harry 
Gannes, Acting Editor of the “Daily Worker,’ offi- 
cial daily organ of the Communist Party of America, 
and three escaped prisoners from Russian lumber 
camps near Archangel. 


Special Group Selected 


The main reason for the adoption by the House of 
Representatives by an overwhelming vote, of the 
resolution providing for the appointment, by Speaker 
Longworth, of a Special Committee of five Members 
to investigate Communism in the United States was 
because it was made clear that the Department of 
Justice has had no power, authority or funds from 
Congress to investigate Communist propaganda or 
activities since 1925. The people back home thought 
that Congress was looking after the situation, and 
the Members of Congress very ‘generally believed 
that the executive departments of the Government 
had ample authority and appropriations to handle 
the revolutionary activities of the communists. 

It was not until the exact situation was presented 
to the House of Representatives, and the respon- 
sibility placed squarely on its Members for failure 
to grant sufficient authority and funds to the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. of the Government. to. deal 
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with the attempts of the Communists to under- 
mine our republican form of government and seek 
its overthrow by force and violence that House 
Resolution 220, authorizing the creation of the 
investigating committee and the appropriation of 
$2500 for necessary expenses, was passed, on 
May 22,1930. ° 

It is the purpose of the Committee to present 
a carefully prepared report, based upon the facts 
developed at the various hearings to give a com- 
prehensive picture of the history and aims of com- 
munism and a detailed story of the propaganda 
and activities of the communists in the United 
States and how the activities of communists in 
ether countries influence or affect the interests 
and welfare of the American people, and the 
security and stability of our republican form of 
government. 

The original policy of the Committee to confine 
its investigation to communist activities has been 
strictly adhered to, and no attempt has been made 
to develop the facts in regard to Socialism, An- 
archism, Pacifism, or Radicalism. 

No lawyers were engaged by the Committee at 
Government expense, and no undercover men or 
special investigators have been employed except 
on special missions and not for more than a few 
days at a time. 

The Committee has made every effort to stay 
within the appropriation and expects to have up- 
wards of $5,000 as an unexpended balance to-re- 
turn to the Treasury of the United States. 


The Committee is convinced that the surest and 
most effective way of combating communism in 
the United States is to give the fullest possible 
publicity to the fundamental principals and aims 
of the communists, which are the same through- 
out the world, as they are not likely to prove 
acceptable to any considerable number of American 
citizens, unless camouflaged by other extraneous 
issues, such as unemployment insurance. 

The principles and aims of communists in Mos- 
cow and communists in Berlin, Paris, London, New 
York, Los Angeles, Tokyo and Pekin are the same; 
they stand on the same platform and advocate the 
same principles, and all take their orders from the 
Communist International with headquarters in Mos- 
cow, and obey them implicitly. 

It is not difficult to find out exactly what these 
principles are, and to define communism so that 
he who runs can read, as communists do not at- 
tempt to hide their fundamental purposes and ad- 
mit and are apparently proud of taking their orders 
from Moscow and giving allegiance to the red flag 
and the Soviet Union. 


Definition of Communism 


The following is a definition of communism, a 
world-wide political organization advocating: (1) 
Hatred of God and ali forms of religion; (2) de- 
struction of private property, and inheritance; (3) 
absolute social and racial equality; promotion of 
class hatred; (4) revolutionary propaganda through 
the Communist International, stirring up communist 
activities in foreign countries in order to cause 
strike, riots, sabotage, bloodshed, and civil war; 
(5) destruction of all forms of representative or 
democratic governments, including. civil liberties, 
such as freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
and trial by jury; (6) the ultimate and final ob- 
jective is world revolution an the dictatorship of the 
so-called proletariat into one union of soviet social- 
ist republics with the world capital at Moscow. 

Communism has also been defined as an organ- 
ized effort to overthrow organized governments 
which operate contrary to the Communist plan now 
in effect in Russia. It aims at the socialization of 
government, private property, industry, labor, the 
home, education, and religion. Its objectives are 
the abolition of other governments, private owner- 
ship of property, inheritance, religion.and family 
relations. 

Webster’s 1930 Edition 
nition of communism, as follows: 

“(1) A system of social organization in which 
goods are held in Common:—the opposite of the 
system of private property; 


HISTORY OF COMMUNISM 
Manifesto of the Communist Party. 

Modern communism begins with the “Manifesto 
of the Communist Party,” by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, two apostate Jews, which ap- 
peared in January, 1848, The Manifesto, which is 
also the bible of modern Socialism, is, therefore, 
an important world document, as it is the founda- 
tion of the struggle of the working class for indus- 
trial and political emancipation. 

To comprehend either communism or its half- 
brother socialism, it is essential to understand the 
main principles enunciated by Marx. and Engels. 
When the Manifesto made its first appearance in 
the world, the proletarian movement was confined 
to a limited field of operation. The basic thought 
underlying the Manifesto is as follows: “The his- 
tory of all human society, past and present, has 
been the history of class struggles; incessant war- 
fare between the exploited and exploiter, between 
oppressed classes and ruling classes at various 
stages in the evolution of society; the struggle has 
now reached a stage of development when the ex- 
ploited and oppressed class (the proletariat) can- 
not free itself from the dominion of the exploiting 
and ruling class (the bourgeoisie) without at one 
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and the same time and forever ridding society of 
exploitation, oppression and class struggles.” 
Engels stated later that Marx, and Marx alone, was 
the originator of this fundamental thought. The 
guiding motif of the Manifesto is a Proletarians 
of all lands, unite.” 


The concluding paragraph reads: “Communists 
scorn to hide their views and aims. They openly 
declare that their purpose can only be achieved by 
the forcible overthrow of the whole extant social 
order. Let the ruling classes tremble at the pros- 
pect of a communist revolution. Proletarians have 
nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world 
to win. Proletarians of all lands, unite.” 

First International. 


The First International Association of Workers, 
based partially on the Manifesto, was established 
on September 28, 1864, at St. James Hall, London, 
largely through the efforts of Karl Marx, and was 
known as the First International. The statute of 
the International Association of Workers reads as 
follows: “That the emancipation of the working 
class is to be attained by the working class itself; 
that the struggle for the emancipation of the work- 
ing class does not mean struggle for class privi- 
leges and monopolies, but a struggle for equal rights . 
and equal obligations, for the abolition of every 
kind of class domination.” 


Marx Support Withdrawn 


The First International survived for only nine 
years. In 1872 Marx withdrew his support because 
the anarchists were becoming too powerful and he 
was bitterly opposed to them, as they were against 
any system of government including that proposed 
by Marx. He preferred to pull down the house he 
himself had built rather than let the anarchist ele- 
ment control. 

Second International. 

The Second International was formed at Paris, in 
1889, six years after Marx’s death, but it was based 
more firmly on his doctrines than the First Inter- 
national, and became the fountainhead of Interna- 
tional Socialism. 

The World War led to a temporary disruption of 
the Second International, as the socialists, with few 
exceptions, put patriotism before their party doc- 
trines. The Second International is still in exis- 
tence, but was repudiated by the extreme radical 
element, of which Nicholas Lenin, a Russian disciple 
of Marx who had been exiled for revolutionary ac- 
tivities, was the leader. 

Abdication of the Czar and Formation of Provisional 

Government. 

There is still considerable misunderstanding re- 
garding the part played by the Communists in fore- 
ing the abdication of the Czar in March, 1917, and 
in the creation of the Provisional Government. 
The fact is that the Communists played practically 
no part in the overthrow of the Czar’s government. 
When Czar Nicholas II abdicated he did so to the 
representatives of the Duma, elected by the people. 
At that time Lenin was in exile in Switzerland and 
Trotsky was living in the Bronx, New York, and 
most of the other leading Communists were either 
in exile from Russia or in the prison camps of 
Siberia. 

No matter how justifiable a revolution against 
the Czar regime may have been, no credit can be 
claimed by the communists in order to secure sym- 
pathy from liberals throughout the world. The Pro- 
visional Government, composed of liberal members 
of the Duma and headed by Prince Lvov, took over 
the control of Russia. The United States was the 
first nation to recognize the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Russia, which was organized on the ‘same 
democratic principles as our own. 


Careful Preparation 


The Communists, under instructions from Lenin 
and Trotsky, prepared carefully for “an armed re- 
volt and when they struck on October 25, 1917 (No- 
vember 7, according to our calendar), there were 
probably not more than 30,000 communists in all 
of Russia, yet with the help of thousands of de- 
serters from the Army and Navy they quickly routed 
the demoralized forces of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, driving Kerensky into exile and seizing con- 
trol of the entire government. The Constituent As- 
sembly, which had been called by the Kerensky Gov- 
ernment, was elected over a month after the Octo- 
ber revolution. However, in view of the fact that , 
the Communists failed to elect a majority of the 
members of the Constituent Assembly, it was dis- 
solved by order of Lenin, thus officially placing the 
Communists on record as being opposed to popular 
government by liquidating’ the representatives 
elected directly by the people, although under Soviet. 
auspices. 

Third International. 

The Third or Communist International was or- 
ganized by Lenin at Moscow in March, 1919, to 
carry. out the. revolutionary purposes of the leaders 
of the Communist Party and the Soviet government. 
It is the revolutionary international of the working 
class and there is no denying the fact that it has 
tremendous influence among the more advanced 
workers in every nation in the world. It had its be- 
ginning in 1915 and 1916 at conferences in Switzer- 
land of the radical groups of the Second Interna- 
tional. At these conferences Nicholai Lenin first 


came into ‘prominence as the international revolu- 
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tionary leader of the left-wing socialists or Com- 
munists. , 

In January, 1919, under the auspices of the leaders 
of the Russian Communist Party, and the Russian 
Soviet government, a call was sent out for a Con- 
gress to be held at Moscow to form the Third or 
Communist International. This invitation was sent 
to some forty Communist, revolutionary and left- 
wing socialist groups throughout the world. 

Thus, the Communist International, known in 
Russia as the Comintern, came into full fledged be- 
ing at Moscow in March, 1919, and has ever since 
been the medium of instigating class warfare and 
social revolution in all countries, in order to estab- 
lish a World Soviet Union, with the capital at 
Moscow. 

Overthrow of the Provisional Government. 

One month after the establishment of the Pro- 
visional Government the German General Staff sent 
Nicholas Lenin and a score of his radical followers 
in a closed car from Switzerland through Germany 
back into Russia. This was a master stroke of 
strategy, as Lenin rapidly undermined the loyalty of 
the war weary troops by promising bread, a separate 
peace and a division of the lands among the soldiers 
and peasants. The Communists under the aggres- 
sive leadership of Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev and 
Stalin became the center of disloyal activities 
against the Provisional Government now headed by 
Kerensky, a socialist. In July, 1917, the Com- 
munists were unsuccessful in an uprising in St. 
Petersburg, and its leaders, encluding Lenin, had to 
flee to Finland. However, with the failure of the 
Russian Army offensive in Galicia the difficulties of 
the Provisional Government increased. The Com- 
munists infiltrated back into Russia, and became 
bolder and more aggressive. Kerensky, who was @ 
weak and vacillating leader, was afraid to arrest the 
revolutionary communists, or to call upon the Army 
commanders for assistance. 


Principles Enunciated 


Principles of the Communist International. 

The main principles of the Communist Interna- 
tional are as follows: Overthrow and annihilation 
of so-called capitalist governmental power and its 
replacement by proletarian power; dictatorship of 
the working class; confiscation of property; arming 
of the proletariat; armed conflict by the proletariat 
against capitalism; nod compromise with socialists 
remaining in the Second International. 

The main objective of the Communist Interna- 
tional is to promote world revolution, in order to 
bring about a world-wide union of Soviets, or dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, with the capital at 
Moscow. 

The Communist 
Government. 
The Communist International is dominated by the 

leaders of the Russian Communist Party and Soviet 

government, and could not exist without the 
whole-hearted support of the leaders of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party and the financial backing of 

the Soviet government. . d 
The two most important and powerful men in 

Russia, Joseph Stalin, the Communist dictator who 
now holds two Soviet posts, and Viacheslaf M. Mo- 
lotoff, chairman of the Council of Peoples Commis- 
sars, are on the Presidium or Select Committee of 
the Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national, which plans and controls all the policies 
of the Communist International, for spreading rev- 
olutionary propaganda in foreign countries in order 
to intensify class hatred and cause strikes, riots, 
sabotage, and revolutionary activities, leading to 
civil war and revolution. 

The Communist International is actually part and 
parcel of the Russian Communist Party and the 
Soviet government. For diplomatic reasons, the 
Soviet government denies that it is responsible for 
the propaganda that emanates from the Communist 
International, but this pretense has long been ap- 
parent and has again been unmasked by the recent 
appointment of its two outstanding leaders, Stalin 
and Molotoff, to important positions in the Soviet 
government. - 

Before the leaders of the Communist Party and 
the government called the conference for the forma- 
tion of the Third International, acting as officials 
of the Soviet government, they had already allotted 
2,000,000 rubles to a bureau of the Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs to carry out their principles and 
put into effect their program for revolution in all 
the nations of the world. 


International and the Soviet 


Self-Constituted Dictatorship 


The Soviet Government. 

The government of Russia, which is known as the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (U. S. S. R.), 
is an autocratic self-constituted dictatorship by a 
small group of self-perpetuating revolutionists. 
Joseph Stalin, the Secretary General of the Com- 
munist Party, is the actual dictator. The Com- 
munist Party consists of 1,800,000 members, includ- 
ing candidates, out of 150,000,000 people in Russia, 
but it controls the Soviet government, and the Com- 
munist International. 

The Communist Party. 

The political bureau of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, or Politbureau, is composed 
of 10 of the outstanding Communist leaders, in- 
cluding Stalin and Molotoff, and is the real power 
in Russia, effectively controiling and dictating (1) 
the Soviet government, which carries out the poli- 
ties laid down.by the Politbureau and administers 
the affairs of Soviet Russia, and (2) the Comintern, 
or Communist International, which is the vehicle 
for the dissemination of revolutionary propaganda 
and directs and stimulates revolutionary activities 
throughout the world. 

The legislative power is vested in the Congress of 
Soviets, which meets every two years, listens to 
speeches, adopts resolutions and selects a Central 
Executive Committee of between four and five hun- 
dred members to represent it during the inter- 
mission. The Central txecutive Committee in turn 
selects a smaller group, known as the Presidium, 
which is the real legislative authority and appoints 
the Commissars and judicial officers of the govern- 
ment. The Presidium is closely affiliated with the 
Politbureau, and many of its members are the same, 
again including Stalin and Molotoff. 

At a meeting of the American commission of the 
Comintern, at Moscow ir the month of May, 1929, 
Stalin delivered two speeches, which the Soviet 


press was careful not to divulge until January, 1930. 
(“Communist International,” Russian Edition, March 
20, 1930) Stalin stated: 

“I consider that the Communist Party of the 
United States is one of the few Communist Par- 
ties to which history has given decisive tasks from 
the point of view vf the world revolutionary move- 
ment. The revolutionary crisis has not yet reached 
the United States, but we already have knowledge 
of numerous facts which suggest that it is ap- 
proaching. 

“It is necessary that the American Communist 
Party should be capable of meeting the moment of 
crisis fully equipped to iake the direction of future 
class wars in the United States. You must pre- 
pare for that, comrades, with all your strength and 
by every means; you must constantly improve and 
bolshev:ze the American Communist Party. You 
must forge real revolutionary cadres and leaders, 
of the proletariat who will be capable of leading 
the millions of American worxers towards the rev- 
olutionary class wars.” 


Molotov, member of the Presidium of the Com- 
munist International and President of the Council 
of Peoples Commissars, read a detailed report on 
“The Communist International and the Revolution- 
ary Thrust,” at the tenth session of the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern, with reference to the 
United States, in part as follows: 


“The Comintern has given particular attention to 
a situation in the Communist Party of the United 
tates. ; 


“A special delegation of the Executive Committee 
of the Comintern was s:nt to the last Congress of 
this party (Communist Party of the United States). 
Afterwards, for several weeks, there sat at Moscow 
a commission of the Presidium of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International which 
specially studied the situation in the Communist 
Party of the United States. The Presidium of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist Party radi- 
cally renewed the direction of the American ‘Com 
munist Party and created within it the conditions 
of a real bolshevist development of the party and 
of a reinforcement of its authority among the 
working masses.” 


Formation 6f the Communist Party in America. 

Immediately after the cceation of the Communist 
International at Moscow, in March, 1919, a call was 
issued for the organization of the. Communist Par- 
ties throughout the world, and their adhesion to 
the Communist International. A convention of ex- 
treme American radicals was called in Chicago, in 
September, 1919, made up of left wing members of 
the old Socialist Party and other radicals. It was 
here that the Communist Party of America was 
founded as part of the Communist International 

It might be interesting *o know that a Japanese, 
Sen Katayama, has represented the American Com- 
munist Party and has been its spokesman at Mos- 
cow as President of the American Section of the 
Communist International, from 1919, until recently. 
Katayama has had an interesting career. He was 
born in Japan in 1859 and being driven out of his 
own country he came to the United States in 1916 
where he formed the left Socialist group, which 
later became affiliated with the Communist Inter- 
national. He is also member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Comintern and a member of its Presid- 
ium. He is still in Moscow, emvloyed as adviser 
on oriental affairs, but presumably on account of 
his age has given way to William W. Weinstein, 
the present head of the American Section of the 
Communist International. 


Declared to Obey Moscow 


Political Activities in the United States. 

Th2 Communists in the United States openly ad- 
mit their allegiance to the Communist International 
at Moscow, and glory ir the fact that they obey all 
the ®rders issued from there immediately and im- 
plicitly. 

The Communist Party in the United States was 
first organized in Chicago, in September, 1919, 
and was composed mostly of foreign-born workers, 
and had but little contact or influence with the great 
masses of the workers in American industries. Its 
principal function then was that of a propaganda 
organization for the Communist International, in 
support of a communist society to be achieved by 
means of a proletarian revolution and dictatorship. 

Almost as soon as the Communist Party was 
organized it was driven under cover on account of 
its illegality. In December, 1921, the Workers 
Party of America was formed as a camouflage for 
the real Commuist Party of America, which main- 
tained its existence underground. In 1925 the of- 
ficial name was changed to Workers (Communist) 
Party of America, and at a convention held in 
March, 1928, the Communists finally threw off all 
camouflage and boldly came out into the open as 
the Communist Party of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Section of the Communist International, which 
is their present name. 

The Government, by use of the provisions of the 
war-time legislation, drove the Communist Party 
underground, where it remained in an illegal status 
until 1924 when the repeal of the war measures 
and the consequent halting of Government activi- 
ties by the agents of the Department of Justice, 
permitted it to reappear. The Communists came 
more and more into the open until today they 
flaunt their revolutionary activities throughout the 
country. Since 1925 the Department of Justice has 
had no power, no authority or no funds from the 
Congress to investigate Communist propaganda or 
activities. During the period that the Department 
of Justice had actual authority the Communist 
Party was driven underground where it could not 
function successfully. Just so long as the agents 
of the Department of Justice were active, the move- 
ment remained comparatively stationary and in- 
nocuous. At the present time the Communist Party 
of the United States is thoroughly and highly or- 
ganized, nationally and locally, and is extremely 
active. 

The following is part of the testimony of William 
Z. Foster, twice candidate of the Communist Party 
for President of the United States, before the Com- 
mittee, in which he explains some of the principles 
of his party: 

THE CHAIRMAN. Would you mind stating to the 
Committee the aims and principles of the Com- 
munist Party? 

MR. FOSTER. The aims and principles of the 
Communist Party, briefly stated, are to organize 
the workers to defend their interests under the 


capitalist system and to eventually abolish the capi- 
talist system and to establish a workers’ and farm- 
ers’ government. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Now can you tell us more defi- 
nitely if the principles of ‘the Communist Party, 
as advocated in this country, or anywhere else, are 
the same? 

MR. FOSTER. Yes. - 

THE CHAIRMAN. Does the Communist Party 
advocate the confiscation of all private property? 

MR. FOSTER. The Communist Party advocates 
the overthrow of the capitalist system and the con- 
fiscation of the social necessities of life, that is, 
the basic industries and other industries for pro- 
ducing the means of livelihood for the people. By 
the property of individuals, personal belongings, 
and so on, no; that is, in the sense of their personal 
property. 

THE CHAIRMAN. When you refer to the capi- 
talist system, just what do you mean? 

MR. FOSTER. I mean the system under which 
the industries of society are owned by private in- 
dividuals and are used for the exploitation of the 
workers employed in those industries, for the profit 
of those who own the industries, and that this sys- 
tem is maintained by the Government as the major 
central function of the Government. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Does your party advocate the 
abolition and destruction of religious beliefs? 

MR. FOSTER. Our party considers religtan to 
be the opium of the people, as Karl Marx has 
stated, and we carry on propaganda for the liqui- 
dation of these prejudices amongst the workers. 

THE CHAIRMAN. To be a member of the Com- 
munist Party, do you have to be an atheist? 


No Formal Requirement 


MR. FOSTER. In order to be—there is no formal 
requirement to this effect. Many workers join the 
Communist Party who still have some religious 
scruples, or religious ideas; but a worker who will 
join the Communist Party, who understands the ele- 
mentary principles of the Communist Party, must 
necessarily be in the process of liquidating his re- 
ligious beliefs and, if he still has any lingerings 
when he joins the party, he will soon get rid of 
them. But religion, that is, atheism, is not laid 
down as a formal requirement for membership in 
the Communist Party. * 

‘THE CHAIRMAN. Have you been to Russia? 

MR. FOSTER. Yes, Eight or nine times. 

FHE CHAIRMAN. You are familiar, then, with 
the workings of the Communist Party in Russia? 

MR. FOSTER. Reasonably. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Well, can members of the 
Communist Party in Russia be married in the 
church and maintain religious beliefs of that nature, 
and practice them? 

MR. FOSTER. My opinion is that a member of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union who would 
be married in a church would not be of any value 
to the Communist -Party. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Could he maintain his mem- 
bership in the party? 

MR. FOSTER. He would not. 

THE CHAIRMAN. He would be put out of the 
party? 

MR. FOSTER. Eventually, if not for that spe- 
cific act. 

THE CHAIRMAN. 
this country? 

MR. FOSTER. As I stated before, workers. who 
would be so imbued with religious superstitions that 
they would be married in a church would be of no 
value to the Communist Party. 

THE CHAIRMAN. And the same thing would 
happen to them in this country that happens to 
them in Russia? 

MR. FOSTER. Of course. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Does your party believe in 
the promotion of class hatred? 

MR. FOSTER. This is a peculiar question. What 
do you mean by “class hatred?” 

THE CHAIRMAN. I mean stirring up and ex- 
citing class antagonism and hatred of the working 
class against the other classes, so called? 


MR. FOSTER. Our party believes in developing 
the class consciousness of the workers; to educate 
the workers to an understanding of their class in- 
terests and to organize them to defend that class 
interest which, inevitably, bring them into conflict 
with the capitalist class in its whole system of 
ideology. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Do the communists i» ‘his 
country advocate world revolution? 

MR. FOSTER. Yes; the communists in this country 
realize that America is connected up with the whole 
world system, and the capitalist system displays 
the same characteristics everywhere—everywhere it 
makes for the misery and exploitation of the work- 
ers—and it must be akolished, not only on an Ameri- 
can scale but on a world scale. 

THE CHAIRMAN. So that they do advocate 
world revolution; and do they advocate revolution 
in this country? 


Would it not be the same in 


Against Capitalist Democracy 


MR. FOSTER. I have stated that the communists 
advocate the abolition of the capitalist system in 
his country and every other country; that this must 
develop out of the sharpening of the class struggle 
and the vusege of the workers for bread and butter. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Now, are the commuri-ts in 
this country opposed to our republican form 0° gzov- 
ernment? 

MR. FOSTER. The capitalist democracy—most 
assuredly. We stand for a workers and farmers’ 
government; a government of producers, not a gov- 
ernment of exploiters. The American capitalist gov- 
ernment is built and controlled in the interests of 
those who own the industries, and we say that the 
Government must be built and controlled by those 
who work in the industries and who produce. 

THE CHAIRMAN. They are opposed to our re- 
publican form of government? 

MR. FOSTER. Most assuredly. 

THE CHAIRMAN. And they desire to overthrow 
it through revolutionary methods? 

MR. FOSTER, I would like to read from the pro- 
gram of the Communist International at this point. 
The Communist International Program says— 

MR. BACHMANN. From what page are you read- 


ng? 

MR. FOSTER. Page 34. 

The conquest of power by the proletariat does not 
mean peaceful capturing of ready-made bourgeois 
state machinery by means of a parlimentary ma- 
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jority. The bourgeois resorts to every means of vio- 
lence and terror to safeguard and strengthen its 
predatory property and political domination. Like 
the feudal nobility of thep ast, the bourgeoisie can 
not abandon its historical position to the new class 
without a desperate and frantic struggle; hence the 
violence of the bourgeoisie can only suppressed 
by the stern violence of the proletariat. 

THE CHAIRMAN. My question was you read 
something from the Third International: Just what 
is the Third International ? 

MR. FOSTER. The Communist International is 
the world party of the communist movement. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Is the Communist Party of 
the United States connected with it? 

MR. FOSTER. It is. 

THE CHAIRMAN. In what way? 

MR. FOSTER. It is the American section. 


THE CHAIRMAN. You take your orders from 
the Third International do you? 

MR. FOSTER. The question do we take our orders 
from the Communist International is a question 
which reveals the utter distance of the capitalist 
conception of organization from that of the worker. 
The Communists. International is a world party, 
based upon the massparties in the respective coun- 
tries. It works out its policy by the mass principles 
of these parties in all its deliberations. It is a party 
that conducts the most fundamental examination of 
all questions that come before it and, when a de- 
cision is arrived at in any given instance, this de- 
cision the workers, with their customary sense of 
proletarian discipline, accept and put into effect. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Then you do take the orders 
and carry them out, as decided in Moscow by the 
Third International of the Communist Party? 

MR. FOSTER, I stated it is not a question of 
taking orders. 


Carrying Out of Policies 

THE CHAIRMAN. Well, putting them into effect. 

MR. FOSTER, It is a question of working out 
policies with the Komintern, in the Komintern, as 
part of this proletarian organization. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Well, they have to carry out 
those orders, do they not? 

MR. FOSTER. Carry out the policies? 

_ THE CHAIRMAN. Carry out the orders and poli- 
cies as initiated by the Third International of the 
Communist Party over in Moscow? 

MR. FOSTER. We carry out the policies in the 
way I have stated. 

THE CHAIRMAN. You believe that by advocating 
the substitution of the Soviet system of government 
for the republican form of government you are oper- 
ating under the law? 

MR. FOSTER. I, of course, do not say we derived 
our theories from the Declaration of Independence, 
but the Declaration of Independence says that when 
a government demonstrates that it no longer repre- 
sents the interests of the masses, it is not only the 
right but the duty of these masses to dispose of that 
government and to establish one that will represent 
their interests—to abolish that government. 

THE CHAIRMAN. That is, what you advocate is 
a change of our republican form of government and 
the substituting of the soviet form of government? 

MR. FOSTER. I have stated a number of times. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Now, if I understand you, the 
workers in this country look upon the Soviet Union 
as their country; is that right? 

MR. FOSTER. The more advanced workers do. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Look upon the Soviet Union as 
their country? 


MR. FOSTER. Yes. 


THE CHAIRMAN. They look upon the soviet fl 
as their flag? . . — 

MR. FOSTER. The workers of this country and 
the workers of every country have only one fag 
and that is the red flag. That is the flag of the 
proletarian revolution; it was also, incidentally, the 
flag of the American Revolution in its earlier stages. 
The red flag has been the flag of revolution for many 
years before the Russian revolution. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Well, the workers of this coun- 
i$ a, = the Soviet government to be 

eir country. o they also consi 
to be thaly han? y onsider the red flag 

MR. FOSTER. I have answered quite clearly. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Do you owe allegiance to the 
American Flag; does the Communist Party owe 
allegiance to the American Flag? 

MR. FOSTER. The workers, the revolutionary 
workers, in all the capitalist countries are an op- 
pressed class who are held in subjection by their 
respective capitalist governments and their attitude 
toward these governments is the abolition of these 


governments and the establishment of soviet gov- 
ernments, ° 


Against ‘Capitalistic Flags’ 

THE CHAIRMAN. Well, they do not claim any 
allegiance, then, to the American Flag in this 
country? , 

MR. FOSTER. That is, you mean the support 
of capitalism in America—no. 

THE CHAIRMAN. I mean if they had to choose 
between the red flag and the American Flag, I take 
it from you that you would choose the red flag; 
is that correct? 

MR. FOSTER. I have stated my answer. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Could not you answer a little 
more definitely and specifically whether they owe 
any allegiance to the American flag? 

MR. FOSTER. I have stated my answer. 

THE CHAIRMAN. I do not want to force you to 
answer if it embarrasses you, Mr. Foster, 

MR. FOSTER. It does not embarrass me at all. 
I stated very clearly the red flag is the flag of 
the revolutionary class, and we are part of the 
revolutionary class. 

THE CHAIRMAN. I understand that. 

MR. FOSTER. And all capitalist flags are flags 
of the capitalist class, and we owe no allegiance 
to them. 

THE CHAIRMAN, Well, that answers the ques- 
tion. . 

Political Activities. 

In 1924, the Workers (Communist) Party had the 

names of their Presidential candidate, William Z. 


Foster, on the ballots in 14 States, but not one 
of the Southern or border States, and polled 33,- 
361 votes. In 1928, Foster and Gitlow, the Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential candidates, respec- 
tively, of the Communist Party of the United States 
of America, were on the ballot in 34 States and 
received a total of 48,770 votes. In 1930, the 
Communist Party candidates for state-wide office 
were on the ballot of 18 States, and although 
the off year vote is fully 30 per cent less than dur- 
ing a Presidential campaign, the Communist candi- 
dates received approximately double the Presi- 
dential vote of 1928, or about 100,000 votes. The 
following schedule shows the votes cast for Com- 
munist candidates during 1930, in 18 States, and 
the corresponding vote in the same States in 1928: 


Communist Votes Communist Votes 











State Cast in 1928 Cast in 1930 
EOE 60s otcawvesbs 10,876 19,539 
Minnesota ............. 4,853 14,719 
Pennsylvania .......... 4,720 8,950 
Massachusetts ......... 2,464 8,730 
North Dakota ......... 936 5,754 
NS batv'a:s 000.0% Sate 2,881 3,988 
South Dakota .......... 232 3,974 
Tennessee ............. 111 3,392 
te Pee ee 1,528 3,155 
NEE vidide cénncevccee 3,581 3,118 
New Jersey ....... 1,257 1,700 
Connecticut .. 730 1523 
MS stece 328 1,471 
Maryland . 636 1,432 
Colorado .. 675 924 
Wee 6 ovebe's 209 282 

oye | ee 36,017 82,651 


Pereentage of increase in 16 States on which Commun- 
ist tickets appears, 1930 over 1928—229 per cent. 


In the State of Ohio 15,000 signatures were 
filed for Communist candidates, but 25,000 signa- 
tures are required under the law. Approximately 
the same proportion signed petitions in California. 
Cleveland (Ohio), Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Oakland are active Communist centers. In testify- 
ing before the Committee, Foster stated that the 
local Communist candidates in two counties in 
Ohio received a total of 3,488 votes this year, or 
over 600 votes more than the entire vote the ticket 
received in the State in 1928. 

There was no election for Governor or United 
States Senator in the State of Washington, where 
there is an active Communist organization, and 
there were no Communist candidates in Oregon, 
where there is likewise considerable Communist 
agitation. 

In the City of New York alone there were 16,462 
votes cast for the Communist State ticket; in Buffalo 
727 votes; and in Rochester, 586 votes. 


In the Southern States of North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Florida no Communist candi- 
dates succeeded in getting on the ballot, although 
there are active Communist Party workers in all 
these States, forming nuclei in the factories and 
spreading revolutionary propaganda among the 
Negroes. _ The important centers for Communist 
activities in the South are Charlotte, Chattanooga, 
Birmingham and Atlanta. A Communist: weekly, 
known as the “Southern Worker,” with a circula- 
tion of about 3,000 is issued from Birmingham, 


but where it is written or published is not definitely 
known to the Committee. 


Headquarters in New York 

The chief center of all communist activities, in- 
cluding political, is in New York City. The “Daily 
Worker,” the official organ of the party was founded 
in Chicago, but moved to New York in 1925, when 
headquarters were transferred there, obviously to 
be in closer touch with the Communist International 
and its agents arriving from Russia. The “Daily 
Worker,” with an alleged circulation of 35,000 is 
the political adviser and spokesman for the Com- 
munist Party, and will be referred to in more detail 
later on. 

The Central Committee (formerly Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee) with headquarters in New York 
City, dominates the policies of the Communist Party 
in the United States, although the real control is 
through the Communist International at Moscow. 
The Central Committee is composed of approxi- 
mately 28 members, of which a smaller group of 
14 of its members constitutes the Political Com- 
mittee, which in turn is divided into the Secretariat, 
a small executive committee of seven members, of 
which William Z. Foster is the recognized leader. 

There have been several splits in the Communist 
Party, owing largely to opposition to taking orders 
from Moscow regarding purely American problems. 
However, the objectors, such as Lovestone and Git- 
low and their following, have been ousted, or in a 
Communist term “liquidated,” and the Party is more 
than ever a mere tool in the hands of Stalin, 
Molotov, Losovsky and the rest of the Presidium 
of the. Communist International. 

The District organizers are responsible for Com- 
munist activities throughout their districts such as 
forming among factory workers, conducting political 
campaigns, arranging mass demonstrations, circulat- 
ing Communist literature, and in raising funds. 
A large percentage of all the known Commuist 
District Organizers are of Jewish origin. 

In the United States there are 20 Communist 
districts, with district organizers as follows: (Note: 
The list of organizers and districts is constantly 
changing, and consequently need to be carefully 
checked). 

Political activities (District Number, District Or- 
ganizer, Headquarters, States included in District: 

1. Nat Kaplan or Roy Stephens, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire. 

2. Israel Amter, New York, New York City, 
Yonkers, New Jersey (Hudson & Essex Counties). 

8. Emil Gardos, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., 
Delaware, Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, Western 
New Jersey. 

4. A. Mills or J. Donald, Buffalo, N. Y., North- 
west New York State, Erie, Pa. 

5. Pat Devine or Max Salzman, Pittsburgh, West- 
ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 

6. J. Adams or Herbert Benjamin, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


7. Jack Stachel, Detroit/ Lower Michigan, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

8. Bill Gebert, Chicago, Northwest Indiana, St. 
Louis, Mo., Illinois, and lower Wisconsin. 

9. Karl Reeves, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin. 

10. David Gorman or Paul Cline, Kansas City, 
Mo., Missouri, Iowa, Texas, New Mexico. 

11. Alfred Knutson, Bismarck (Northern Agricul- 
tural), N. Dak., N. D., Montana, S. Dak., Kansas. 

12. Sidney Blommfield, Seattle, Wash., Washing- 
ton, Oregon. 

13. William Simons, San Francisco, California, 
Nevada and Arizona. 


14. Unknown, or unassigned (Southern Agricul- 
tural). 


15. Peter Chaunt, New Haven, Connecticut. 


16. Jennie Cooper, or M. H. Powers, Charlotte, 
N. C., North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia. 

17. Tom Johnson, Birmingham, Ala., Alabama, 
Tennessee; Louisiana, Georgia. 

18. Fraternal. 

19. Wm. Dietrichs, Denver, Colo., Colorado. 

20. , Butte, Mont., . 

In addition to the District Organizers, the Party 
has many National Organizers who travel from 
one place to another, making speeches and staging 
demonstrations, and who are always ready to take 
charge of any communist strike that may have 
been instigated, or to try to seize control of any 
strike that may have been started by legitimate 
unions or groups and divert the strike into Com- 
munistic channels in furtherance of their own re- 
volutionary plans. These organizers, as well as 
most of the district organizers make numerous 
trips to Moscow to secure proper instructions as to 
procedure and methods. 


Estimates of Number Differ 


It is impossible to state, with any exactness, the 
number of Communists and active sympathizers 
there are in the United States. Estimates by the 
various witnesses have ranged from 50,000 to 
2,000,000. It is the consensus of the witnesses 
that 70 per cent of the Communist in this country 
are aliens and, therefore, cannot vote. The record 
also shows that there were over 100,000 votes 
east for the various communist state-wide candi- 
dates in 18 States, including about 30,000 signers 
to petitions filed in Ohio and California in addi- 


tion to the tabulated votes shown above, Exclud- 
ing such States as Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Missouri and Indiana, the other States are not 
organized effectively, excepting a few in the South, 
and would not be likely to poll in excess of 20,- 
000 votes altogether. Based on this data, there- 
fore, it is the belief of the Committee that there 
are probably between 500,000 and 600,000 Commun- 
ist and active sympathizers in the United States. 
This would, of course, include several hundred thou- 
sand in the youth movement, under voting age, 
among whom there has been the greatest effort to 
build up an active Communist movement. The 
sworn daily circulation of Communist newspapers 
of 262,000 also clearly indicates that the number of 
Communists and active sympathizers is not less than 
a half million and probably far more. A conserva- 
tive estimate in New York City alone, including the 
Young Communist League and the Young Pioneers, 
would not be far from 100,00¢. 

The total number of dues-paying communists in 
the United States does not exceed 12,000, but that 
does not indicate their real strength any more than 
dues-paying socialists, which totals about the same, 
indicates the socialist strength in the country. The 
contributing members of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties is small. 

In the State of Minnesota the Communists polled 
this year an average of approximately 10,000 
votes for their State candidates, which is a large 
number in such a predominantly agricultural State. 

The Communist Party. only uses the election laws 
to place its candidates on the ballot, in order to con- 
duct open campaigns for their revolutionary princi- 
ples. They advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by direct means, through force and violence, 
and despise the evolutionary method of democratic 
governments. They seek to destroy our republican 
form of government, guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, and set up a Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

The program of the Communist Party, as es- 
tablished -by the Comintern by a decision of the 
Sixth World Congress, September ist, 1929, at_Mos- 
cow, as appears in the “International Press Corre- 
spondence (Inprecor), the official organ of the Com- 
intern, includes the following paragraph: 

“The communists consider it unworthy to dis- 
simulate their opinions or their plans. They pro- 
claim openly that their designs can only be realized 
by the violent overthrow of the entire traditional 
social order.” 

When W. Z. Foster, Communist candidate for 
President of the United States made his acceptance 
speech on May 25, 1928, he said in part as follows: 








Different From Socialists 


“Our party, different from the Socialist Party, 
creates no illusions amongst the workers that they 
can vote their way to emancipation, that they can 
capture the ready-made machinery of the state and 
utilize it for the emancipation of the working class. 
On the contrary, we must utilize this campaign to 
carry on widespread and energetic propaganda to 
teach the workers that the capitalist class would 
never allow the working class peacefully to take 
control of the State. That is their strong right arm 
and they will fight violently to the end to retain it. 
The working class must shatter the capitalist state. 
It must build a new state, a new government, a 
workers’ and farmers’ government, the Soviet gov- 
ernment of the United States. No Communist, no 
matter how many votes he should secure in a na- 
tional election, could, even if he would, become Presi- 
dent of the present government. When a Communist 
heads a government in the United States, and that 
day will come as surely as the sun rises, that gov- 
ernment will not be a capitalistic government, but 
a Soviet Government, and behind this government 
will stand the Red Army to enforce the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat.” 

Subsidiary Organizations: 
The Communist Party of America has a great 
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“many subsidiary and. auxiliary organizations, 
through which it endeavors to function _and pene- 
trate into almost every field of human activity. The 


principal. organizations affiliated. with the Com- 


munist Party are, as follows: : 

Trade Union Unity League: (T, U. U. L.) (Section 
of the Red International o. Labor Unions). 

1—Agricultural Workers Industrial Union. _ 

2—Amalgamated Clothing Workers Industrial 
Union. 7 I 

8—Building Maintenance Workers Industrial 
Union. : 

4—National Construction Workers Union. | 

5—Cleaning and Laundry Workers Industrial 
Union. ; 

6—Food and Packing House Workers Industrial 
Union. 

7—National Food Workers Union. 

8—Jewelry Workers Industrial Union. 

9—National Metal Workers Industrial League. 

10—Marine Workers Industrial League. ‘ 
11—National Railroad Workers Industrial 
League. : 
12—-Needle Trades Workers Industrial League. 
13—National Auto Workers Industrial Union. 
14—Lumber Workers Industrial Union. 
15—National Textile Workers Union. 

*16—Shoe Workers Union. 

*17—National Leather Workers Union. 

*Now combined as Independent Shoe & 
Leather Workers.) 

18—National Miners Union. 

19—Rubber Workers Industrial Union. 

20—Painters Industrial Union. 

21—Furniture Workers Industrial Unien. 

22—-Miners, Smelters amd Oil Workers Indus- 
trial League. 

23—Unemployed Councils. 

24—Children’s Trade Union League. 

25—Workers Ex-Serviee Men League. 

26—Negro Section. 

27—Women’s Section. 

28—Youth Section. 

29—Shop Nuclei, Local Unions, ete. 

Workers International Relief: W. I. R.) 
All-America Anti-Imperialist League: (A. A. A. 
L.) 

National Council for the Protection of Foreign 
Born Workers: (N. C. P. F. B. W.) 

American Negro Labor Congress: (A. N. L. C.) 
(Now known as “The League of Struggle for Negro 
Rights.”’) 

Friends of the Soviet Union: (F. S. U.) 

Labor Sports Union: (L. S. U.) (Section of Red 
International of Sports Unions.) 

John Reed Club: (J. R. C.) 


I. 


Other Organizations 


United Council of Working Class Housewives: 
«U. Cow. C..ab) 

United Council of Working Class Women: (U. C. 
Ww. C. W.) 

Workers’ Library Publishers: (W. L. P.) 

International Publishers: (I. P.) 

Young Communist League of Ameriea: (Y. C. L.) 

Young Pioneers of America: (Y. P. A.) 

Russian Cooperative Association: (R. C. A.) 

Jewish Freiheits, Daily Worker, Uj Elore; etc. 
(see publications). 

Bezboshnik (Russian Godless Society): (R. G. S.) 

United Workers’ Cooperative Assqciation (Camps 
Nitgedaiget, or Workers camps): (U. W. C. A. 

Russia Mutual Aid Society: (R. M. A. S.) 

Hungarian Sick and Death Benefit Society: (H. 
S. D. B. S.) - 

International Workers’ Order: (I. W. O.) 

Society for Colonizing Russia: (I. C. O. R.) 

Proletarian Dramatie Association of America: 
(P. D. A. of A.) 

Soviet Union Information Bureau: (S. U. I. B.) 

Amkino—American Branch of Sovkino: (Amkino.) 

Workers Schools. 

International Labor Defense: (I. L. D.) (Section 
of International Red Aid.) 

1—Sacco and Vanzetti branch. 
2—Mooney-Billings Branch. 

3—John Porter Branch (Negro). 

4—Foreign Language groups, i.e. Russian; 

Japanese, German, Lettish, South Slav, Greek, 

Hungarian, Italian, Mexican, Lithunian, Scandi- 

navian, Armenian, Russian-Ukranian, ete., ete. 

Emergency Committee for Southern Political 
Prisoners. 

Independent Workers’ Order: (Left wing group of 
Workmen’s Circle.) 

1—Lenin Branch. 

2—Olign Branch. 

3—Freiheit (and similar branches, named after 
well known Communist individuals or organs.) 

Composition of Communist mémbership of for- 
eign origin in the United States, estimated from 
foreign language press and evidence submitted be- 
fore the Committee, on memvership strength and 
not on percentage, is as follows: ‘ 

Jews, Russians (Slavs), Lithuanians, Hungarians, 
Finns, Czechoslavaks, Ukranians, Yugoslavs, Poles, 
Germans, Scandinavians, Italians, Mexicans, Greeks, 
Roumanians, Armenians, Portugese, Spanish, South 
Americans, English, Irish, Scotca, French, Eston- 
ians, Lettish, Chinese, Japanese. 


Publications 


The Communist press has a paid circulation of 
approximately 350,000 in the United States, exclu- 
sive of hundreds of shop papers and local publica- 
tions. 

The Daily Worker, published in New York is the 
national official organ in the English language of 
the Communist Party of the United States. It has 
an alleged daily circulation of 35,000 and a paid 
circulation in 1,118 American cities and towns. The 
cost of maintaining this communist daily is esti- 
mated at $170,000 a year, according to their own 
statement. Its articles are of a revolutionary na- 
ture, consisting of attacks on our capitalist gov- 
ernment and on every institution or ideal associ- 
ated with our republican form of government.’ It 
has considerable influence among the Communists, 
particularly in New York City, and is the mouth- 
piece that ‘prepares the mass demonstrations and 
meetings in New York and throughout the United 
States. 

On last October, under the leadership of the 


Daily Worker over 20,000 people paid admission to 
the communist rally in Madison Square Garden, 


‘arranged in honor of the release from: prison of 


William Z. Foster and several other communist 
leaders, for ineiting to riot. Several thousand more 
were turned away at the-doors. 


In August, 1923, the Workers Party of America 


announced a drive to raise $100,000° among the 
rank and file of the Party to establish an English 
language daily. In four months time, with the hel 

of a loan of about $17,000 from the Garland Fund, 
a total of $90,000 was raised. Accordingly, on Jan- 
uary 13th, 1924 the Weekly Worker, which has been 
published since February 2, 1922 at Chicago, be- 
came known as the Daily Worker, the first Com- 
munist Daily Newspaper to be printed in English. 
It moved to New York the following year when 
Communist headquarters were moved there. 


Comrade Moore, alias J. -Ballam,- a- prominent 
communist, in speaking of the Daily Worker says it 
“belongs to the working class and will lead them 
into battle for the final overthrow of capitalist 
society.” Another Communist, Sam Hammersmark, 
had this to say about the Daily Worker: “If you 
have any money you can’t afford to be without the 
Daily Worker. The only revolutionary -communist 
daily newspaper in the English language in the 
United States. * * * It will not be so long, we 
know, before we right here iri the United States will 
celebrate our victory over capitalism.” 


The Garland Fund has loaned the Daily Worker 
a total of $40,000, about half of which has been 


paid back. Harry Gannes, the. Acting Editor of 
the Daily Worker tesiified before the Committee 
that, Robert Minor was the Editor, but that he was 
ill having undergone an operation in jail where he 
served a six months sentence together with Foster 
and Amter for participation in the March 6th dem- 
onstration. Mr. Gannes stated that the paper was 
run by the Communist Central Committee which 
determined its policies and that the circulation was 
over 30,000. He further stated that “the Daily 
Worker is an organ of the American Section of the 
Communist International.” Mr. Gannes claimed 
that the Daily Worker was financed by party work- 
ers and subscribers. Other witnesses testified that 
money was raised by direct appeals conducted by 
constant drives by the Daily Worker for funds. 
According to the statement made to the Post 
Office Department on October 1, 1930, the Daily 
Worker was published by the Comprodaily Publish- 
ing Company, Ine., at 50 E. 13th St., New York 
City; the Editor is Robert Minor; Business Man- 
ager Emanual Levin, and that the owner is the 
Comprodaily Publishing Company, Ince., of which 

















Earl Browder. is. President and Emanuel Levin is 
Secretary-Treasurer. This statement also shows 
the number of copies distributed regularly through 
the mails to paid subscribers as 35,308. 

Mr. Gannes testified that the circulation of the 
Daily Worker had doubled in the last ten months. 

The Daily Worker of December 31st, 1930, con- 
tains the following statement: - Circulation In- 
creases 7,427 Sinee Start of. Campaign; Subscrip- 
tion List Growing. 

The Daily Worker has increased its circulation a 
total of 7,427 since the start of the campaign for 
60,000 readers. The figures in these tables for Nov. 
1 revealed-a total of 22,311. In today’s figures the 
tables show a daily circulation of 29,738. This is 
an inerease of 7,427. This figure does not include 
foreign and miscellaneous circulation. As a matter 
of fact the average press run of the Daily Worker 
during the past week was 35,000. 

NEW YORK INCREASE OF 1829 IS HIGHEST 

The biggest increase was in District 2, New 
York, which boosted its circulation 1,829 since the 
drive started: The next biggest increase was in 
District. 8, Chicago, where 1,080 new readers were 
added. District 7, Detroit, increased 1,028. Cali- 
fornia, District 13, comes next with an increase of 
667. District 6, Cleveiand, went up 639. Philadel- 
phia put on 582. District 12, Seattle, added 349. 
District 5, Pittsburgh, increased 326. 

DISTRICT 19, DENVER, REACHES 177 
PER CENT OF QUOTA 

In percentage of final quota reached, District 19, 
Denver, has surpassed all other districts by obtain- 
ing 77 per cent. Seattle comes second with 41 per 
cent. California is third with 39 per cent. 
DETROIT VICTOR OVER BOTH CHALLENGERS 

Philadelphia is still behind in her challenge to 
Detroit having obtained 24 per cent of its final 
quota, Detroit has reached 32 per cent. Chicago, 
which also challenged Detroit, has reached 31 per 
cent of its quota and so comes second in the three- 
cornered race, 

Buffalo with 21 per cent of its quota is ahead of 
Connecticut with only four per cent. Milwaukee 
with 22 per cent beats Boston with six per cent. 
challenge to St. Louis which has gained only 26 
per cent. In the other challenges Oakland with 22 
per cent beats Boston with six per cent. District 
19, Denver, leading all districts with 77 per cent of 
its quota is of course ahead of District 10, Kansas 
City, which increased 22 per cent of its quota. 
ONE QUARTER OF FINAL QUOTA OBTAINED 

Only 25 per cent of the total quota has been ob- 
tained. : 

Here’are the tables showing the changes to cir- 
culation between Nov. 1 and Jan. 1. 
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SUMMARY BY DISTRICTS—NOV, 1-JAN. 1 
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a a 
SR ot Kn Be heithwe | hsigithieiama iit 432 367 518 373 799 891 92 6 
Sy BON wiccnGcdec banc 6atapeece 1,338 6,159 1,583 7,743 7,497 9,326 1,829 21 
7 EE ce. ce onawsuse tee 759 366 842 865 1,125 1,707 502 24 
Cs ous oe acteentbaseesecens 230 246 294° 391 476 685 209 21 
ee ee ES ee Pee ee ee 510 122 573 885 632 * 958 326 22 
he a RET OEE CET ee ‘ R37 654 938 1,192 \ 1,491 2,130 639 3 
Si GEOR 6c 5 TUS AC Sek SER POTS He 979 1,301 1,132 2,176 2,280 3,308 1,028 32 
Be CRROINO « ices vic ce Ob xa8 tdeneeiws 1,278 2,345 1,580 3,123 3,623 4,703 1,080 31 
OE eae 384 338 450 530 722 980 258 18 
Be oe oe 220 179 266 231 399 497 98 22 
Ti, -UMNOOL cccccvdceducesstacse 134 91 129 108 225 237 12 3 
Bes GNO 045 Tied eockenete cceest 228 409 33 708 697 1,044 347 41 
TD, CalGeraie-6 eis cde cccadte\ veckccte 693 740 768... 31508 1,438 2,105 667 39 
Sa NN... Gras cp eanas wack veka 199 148 238 159 347 397 50 4 
BG Gt ts a 3 oe Soee ts ee bidee 06 teas 65 41 72 68 106 140 34 . 22 
BZ. MROMMROR Soo noc ce vies ceedeew ed 101 133 107 87 234 194 40 25 
SE RONEN iv die wn 0 Van eas cxcarcsene 3 42 108 172 125 280 155 7 
MONG ae ooo ha so falas «90k 85 10 89 67 95 150 61 ae 
8,620 13,691 10,037 19,701 22,311 29,738 7,427 26 
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Beeston 663 sie. 67 66 79 95 133 174 41 06 
New York City 853 5,197 957 6.677 6,012 7,634 1,622 20 
Philadelphia .. 380 149 414 648 529 1,062 533 26 
Buffalo ..... 52 232 58 188 284 246 38 10 
Pittsburgh 129 73 150 156 207 306 Ts 19 
Youngstown 24 46 26 41 70 67 3 OL 
Cleveland . 279 175 314 419 452 733 281 25 
Detroit 752 1,172 860 1,689 1,924 ' 2,558 684 23 
AR yo Ret ear 23 eee 29 40 5 te 69 acd «e 
DETEIOE. Nc cudoaeve.ch apeecne ‘ 80 203 107 412 283 519 236 59 
Oe ME Sede covessoueeas 3 101 110 115 185 211 300 89 26 
SME, i cas sce ehetie es dedast 723 1,494 907 2,083 2,222 2,995 73 30 
Minneapolis 57 180 71 191 237 262 25 04 
St. Paul 64 59 84 75 123 159 26 27 
Kansas City ° 18 29 23 51 47 74 27 38 
Seattle ..... % 65 B21 80 453 386 533 147 24 
Portland .. 46 eee 46 50 ot 96 eee “i 
ee eee <2’, vs hea bat cance shac tenn 248 397 289 443 645 732 87 10 
Bam Pravelece . i vec csecesccccecece 122 99 120 332 221 452 231 55 
ERNE SIRS b cR Wie tee 0 bc do deectueets 79 75 86 164 154 260 96 22 
DOGVOE | Tia. RCN Ect ls ee iat eveKee 635 42 74 162 105 236 131 7 
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*Due to technical difficulties latest figures for New York are not available. Figures used are those for the 


preceding week. 


The testimony of Louis Bebrits, Editor in Chief *—— Re 


of the “Uj Elore,” a revolutionary Communist daily 
printed in Hungarian in the City of New York, is 
interesting and illuminating. Mr. Bebrits is an alien, 
who came to the United States in 1923 from Rou- 
mania and testified before the Committee by affirma- 
tion, that he was a communist. Part of his testi- 
mony is as follows: 

“MR. BEBRITS: I am always fighting against 
capitalism and seeking to overthrow capitalism and 
to get a Soviet Government. 

MR. BACHMANN. Yes, and you would to the ex- 
tent of using force and violence the same as they did 
in Russia when the Russian Provisional Government 
was overthrown and the Communist took control? 


MR. BEBRITS. I cannot imagine a revolution 
without the same methods as the Russian workers 
and farmers used.” 


The Hungarian Uj Elore is an extremely revolu- 
tionary and dangerous paper, with a circulation of 
30,625, according to the sworn statement submitted 
to the Post Office Department. 

The largest daily Communist newspaper is the 
“Morning Freiheit,” published in Yiddish; in New 
York City. It has a paid circulation, through the 
United States mails of only 5,017, but a total sworn 











circulation of 64,067, largely in New York City and 
vicinity. The Editor, Moissaye J. Olgin, testified 
before the Committee that 1e was a communist and 
a naturalized citizen, coming to the United States 
from Russia in 1914. He stated that “our paper 
(Morning Freiheit) is a paper owned and controlled 
by Communists.” 


There are twelve daily communist newspapers, 
only one of which is printed in the English language. 
The total daily sworn circulation is_as follows: 





: Sworn 
Location Name of Publication Lan- Cireu- 
guage lation 

New York Morning Freiheit Jewish 64,067 
New York Daily Worker English 35,308 
New York UJ Elore Hungarian 30,625 
Chicago Vilnix Lithuanian 29,558 
Chicago Rovnost Ludu Slovak 24,340 
New York Russky Goles Russian 23,614 
New. York Ukrainian Dail’ News Ukrainian | 15,225 
Superior, Wis. Tyomies Finnish 11,240 
Brooklyn Laisve Lithuanian 11,140 
Chicago Radnik Jugoslav 10,500 
Worcester,Mass. Eteenpain Finnish 7,641 
Astoria, Oreg. Tovert ~ “Finnish 3,093 
12 dailies, with sworn circulation of 266,351 
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COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES AND PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED STATES 
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In addition to the dailies, above enumerated, the following is a list of the principal communist pub- 


lications in the United States: 


Location Name ef Publication 
New York me Defender 
Philadelphia, Pa. Prarda 
Worcester, Mass, a et 
Superior, Wis. ‘uw 
New: York 7 Il Lavoratere 
New York Mills, Minn. United Farmer 
Superior, Wis, Tyolaisnainen 
New York Labor Unity 
New York Working Women 
New York Novy Mir 
Chicago ire 
New York r 
Brooklyn Il Proletarie _ 
Birmingham Southern Wor er 
Brooklyn Darbininkiu Baleas 
New York Obrana 
New York Militant 4 
Detroit Trybuan Robotnicza 
New York Liberater 
New York Panvor — 

New York Der Arbeiter 

New York Eritasard Hayastan 
Los Angeles Nyugat 

Detroit Saznanie 

Detroit pan a 

New York Commun bass 
New York Amerikas na 
New York Uus Iim 

New Bedford A oe 

San Francisco Rodo Shinbun 


The above does not include local and street sales. 


llowing communist publications are not en- 
oan: nae class matter, but are distributed in 


Copies 
circulated 
Frequeney Language in mails 
per issue 

Monthly English 20,370 
Senri-weekly Russian 12,892 
Weekly English 7,500 
Semi-monthly Finnish 7,483 
Weekly Italian 7296 
Monthly. English 6,752 
Weekly Finnish 6,444 
Weekly English 5328 
Monthly English 5,290 
Weekly Russian 4,074 
Weekly Scandinavian 4,000 
Weekly Greek 3,147 
Semi-weekly Italian 3,100 
Weekly English 3,000 
Monthly Lithuanian 2,600 
Weekly Bohemian 2,298 
Semi-monthly English 2,133 
Semi-weekly Polish 1,875 
Weekly English 1,568 
Weekly Armenian 1,520 
Weekly Germaa 1,527 
Bi-weekly Armenian 1,504 
Weekly Hungarian 1,400 
~ Weekly Bulgarian 1,187 
Weekly Rumanian 1,250 
Monthly English, 1,050 
Semi-monthly Lettish 837 
Weekly Estonian 472 
Bi-weekly Portuguese Unknown 
Monthly Japanese Unknown 


the United States through various channels and no 
check has been obtained as to the total circulation: 


: Name of Publication Frequency Language 

N —— Negro Champion 7 
a (Official organ of “A, N.L.C.”) Monthly English 
“k Young Pioneer Monthly English 
New sar Young Worker Weekly \ English 
New bite Der Hammer Monthly Yiddish 
New be Vida Obera Weekly Spanish 
New an Revolutionary Age Weekly Engtish 
New sz Vanguard Bi-monthly Chinese 
New aes Cultura Poletaria Weekly Spanish 
New zoe Workers Sports Monthly English 
New Yor Young Comrade Monthly English 
New York h Voice of Working Women Monthly English 
Detroit, Mich. , Rodo Simbo Bi-monthly Japanese 
San ees International Press Weekly English 

Berlin, Germany Cerrespondence (Inprecor) . 
Pravda Daily Russian 
eee Isve-tia Daily Russian 


ae 
ing remark of Mr. Moissaye J. Olgin, 
camer a Serniener Freiheit,” before the Com- 
mittee, is a typical communist statement: 

“MR. OLGIN. I agree perfectly with what Marx 
said about religion; that religion is the opium for 
he. se. CHAIRMAN. Do you believe in abolition 

wee 
of TR OLGIN. I believe in enlightening all the 
people “so they may stop believing what don’t ex- 
> aS * * . 
SMR. BACHMANN. Since 1922 you owe no alle- 

i American flag? e 
cians ‘OLGIN. Since 1922, I am a communist and 

is lutionist. , ; 
nM “BACHMANN. You are fighting to displace 
neri flag; is that not true? 
he te OLGIN. 1 am fighting under the Red flag 
to displace American capitalism by a government 
< nd farmers.” > 2 
ees Ky Olgin said: “I know of no changes in 
history that have ever been accomplished without 

i d strug@les.” ee : ‘ 
“Tweet “e Mr. Bebrits is interesting in 

i tion. 
eM E. ESLICK, If your idea of the new State 
would come into being at once, a change from our 
form of government to the Soviet form of govern- 
ment, would you pay the landowner and the mer- 
chant: and the other property owner anything for 

i ldings? 

MR "BEBRITS. The landowner, the ‘property 


.owner, will not get anything. I hold it that prop- 


erty owning in my opinion is the result of robbing 
generations of the people. 

“MR. ESLICK. You would take away lands, mer- 
chandise, banking? 

“MR. BEBRITS. Yes. ; e 

“MR. ESLICK. All of these forms of industry? 

“MR. BEBRITS. Yes. 

“MR. ESLICK. You would make no compensa- 
tion whatever to the owners? 

“MR. BEBRITS. No. oth, 

“MR. ESLICK. But suppose the capitalist class 
and individual corporations refused to give it up, 
then how would you take it away from them except 

? 
«Soe SEBRITS. All revolutions axe workiag with 


f . 

oeMR. ESLICK. And you would go te the extent 
of killing him in order to take his property, would 
you not, if it became necessary? 


Must Create Discontent 

“MR. BEBRITS. I guess he will be wiser than to 
say he will ame ane pet killed.” 

is and Organiza’ e ; 
wg in the United States has been the prin- 
cipal point of penetration by the Communists ; they 
have announced that if world revolution is to take 
place it must originate among the masses of the 
workers, and that in order to assure revolution and 
the ultimate success of their aims, they must create 
discontent and dissatisfaction among the working 
people with the hope of winning them to their 
cause. : 

The Communists believe that it is necessary that 
they control the organizations of the working 
classes for the final success of the communist move- 
ment in the United States, and it has been their 
avowed purpose, supported by specific and exact- 
ing instructions from Moscow, to capture and con- 
trel all the larger labor organizations, and organ- 
ize the unorganized workers. 

At the First World Congress of the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions, held in Moscow, in July, 
1921, a definite program was drawn up, placing 
William Z. Foster at the head*of the American sec- 
tion of the Red International of Labor Unions, with 
instructions to organize all the class-conscious work- 
ers in America, and to have them carefully drilled 
in methods and procedure, as set forth specifically 
in resolutions passed at this Congress. The pro- 
cedure as outlined at this convention was the form- 
ing of minority groups in the unions and trade 





groups in the United States, and boring from within 
by opposing the conservative officials in the estab- 
lished labor organizations. 

Trade Unien Educational League. ; 

The Trade Union Educational League, which was 
organized im February, 1922, by William Z. Foster, 
was the official American branch of the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions, with headquarters in 
Moscow and elosely affiliated with the Communist 
International. Its object was to align the organ- 
ized labor movement in the United States with 
Moscow. The Trace Union Educational League did 
not make any real progress, due to the uncompro- 
mising position taken against it by Samuel Gom- 
pers, head of the American Federal of Labor and 
other union labor leaders in the United States. 
Trade Union Unity League. 

After failing to make any appreciable progress 
with their revolutionary aims in the organized la- 
bor unions in this country, the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League was abandoned, and on Aug. 31, 1929, 
at Cleveland, the Trade Union Unity League (T. U. 
U. L.) was organized in its place. Foster was also 
the guiding spirit in this movement, following or- 
ders from Moscow. 


Once an A. F. L. Organizer 


William Z. Foster was at one time an active 
organizer in the American Federation of Labor, 
particularly in connection with the steel strike, but 
when he was found out to be a Communist he was 
expelled. He is a member of the Executive Bu- 
reau of the Red International of Labor Unions, 
twice candidate of the Communist Party for Presi- 
dent, and is now secretary general of the Trade 
Union Unity League. F 

The purpose of the Trade Union Unity League 
was to create a revolutionary organization of work- 
ers to combat the American Federation of Labor, 
and to broaden strike struggles and give them more 
of a class and political character in their fight 
against the capitalist state and against the employ- 
ers. Its predecessor, the Trade Union Educational 
League, had placed its main stress on the organi- 
zation of a revolutionary minority in the established 
trade unions, whereas the Trade Union Unity League 
has its main task in organizing workers into inde- 
pendent industrial unions, opposed to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Skeleton forms of affiliates have been set up, none 
of which appears to have a large local membership, 
comprising workers in any of the major industries 
in any locality. Certain of these craft organiza- 
tions maintain small headquarters in New York, 
Chicago and elsewhere, deriving their support from 
collections made and assessments imposed on its 
scattered membership. 

The Trade Union Unity League receives the co- 
operation of the Workers International Relief and 
the International Labor Defense, whose local secre- 
taries or representatives act as organizers in their 
respective localities. 

Most of these alleged unidns, affiliated with the 
T. U. U. L., a list of which has been submitted under 
the subtitle of “subsidiary organizations,” under 
the History of Communism Section of this report, 
have adopted names which correspond closely with 
those of established labor organizations. As an 
example, the United Textile Workers is a veteran 
organization affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the name adopted by the com- 
munists for a rival organization, affiliated with the 
Trade Union. Unity League, is the National Textile 
Workers Union. Wherever located, communists al- 
most invariably attempt to confuse the public snd 
newspapers into believing that their organizations 
are a part of the legitimate trade union movement. 

Imitative titles are used to take advantage of a: 
natural tenden¢gy of a potential contributor to a 
fund to help strikers by confusing the bad with the 
good. It was asserted that the average person solicit- 
ed remembers that there is an established and respon- 
sible textile union, with a name that seems like that 
used in communist appeals and it is assumed to be 


worthy. Appeals are made by the Workers Inter- 
national Relief, and the International Labor Defense 
to “help feed and clothe” the children of strikers 
“who are fighting under the banner of the National 
Textile Workers Union.” Such appeals do not ex- 
plain or inform the person solicited that the alleged 
strike is conducted by communists, whose movements 
and activities are directed by a Committee in Mos- 
cow. None of the appeals submitted in evidence and 
made a part of the record states that communist 
leaders have ever won a major strike in the United 
States, nor do they admit that they deserted the 
workers after the strikes were lost. 

In_a resolution adopted at the Sixth Congress of 
the Red International of Labor Unions Central Coun- 
cil, held in Moscow, on February 15, 1930, on “Tasks 
of the Trade Union Unity League,” the following is 
given with reference to the growth 0. the T. U. U. L. 
since its organization: 

“The economic depression in the United States of 
America, which precipitated the great Stock Ex- 
change crash and which in turn transformed the de- 
pression into a deep economic crisis, results—through 
wage cuts, speed-up, unemployment, Government 
Faseist attacks, etc.—im accelerating the tempo of 
the radicalization of the masses and in giving it a 
more definitely revolutionary character. 

“* * * The new situation in the United States of 
America presents a highly favorable opportunity for 
the growth of the Trade Union Unity League and its 
affiliated unions. The great task of the Trade Union 
Unity League is to mobilize the masses of workers 
in order to smash the offensive of the capital- 
iste. So Wer 
Nuclei. 

The Communist International has laid down the 

*principle that Communist Parties must be organized 
on the basis of the shops and factories, in place of 
purely territorial branches. The problem of creating 
such an organization is complicated by the fact that 
there are some seventeen language sections within 
the Party, and the branches of the -Party consist 
largely of language groups. It was decided that shop 
units should be organized as an organization along- 
side of the existing party structure. Thus, during 
the work of building the shop units there would be 
no interference with the present branches, each mem- 
ber maintaining his relationship to the branch of 
which he is at present a member. 


Personal Contact in Factories 

The formation of shop nuclei in manufacturing 
plants in the big industrial cities of the United States 
is the main objective of the T. U. U. L., and it has 
made considerable progress in its efforts. The Com- 
munist leaders assigned by the organization would 
plant within the selected factory two or three known 
Communists. This nucleus is used to communicate 
any dissatisfaction or revolutionary symptoms which 
workers might have expressed to the main Com- 
munist organizer, and in turn, he communicates such 
revolutionary propaganda as he might desire to the 
workers through the nuclei. The leader on the out- 
side, using dodgers, or sometimes shop papers, en- 
deavors to sow seeds of industrial discord and to 
cause situations in which it is not difficult to create 
strife, sabotage, riots, and strikes. This personal 
contact so established by nuclei within the factories 
affords an easy opportunity to bore from within 
among dissatisfied workers and cause all kinds of 
disturbances and revolutionary activities. 

Communist nuclei penetrate, to some extent, into 
practically all of our large industries. They con- 
stitute a real threat, however, among certain special 
industrial groups, such as textile workers, clothing, 
garment and needie workers, fur workers, food work- 
ers, shoe and leather workers, coal miners, metal 
workers, lumberjacks, building trades, and marine 
workers, and to a lesser degree among employes in 
rubber factories and in automobile and automobile 
body plants. 

The Committee had before’ it reliable witnesses 
who described the skill of one Communist organizer, 
which resulted in a strike in a Brooklyn shoe factory, 
where previously there had been no pronounced dif- 
ference between the employer and employees in ref- 
erence to work and wages. The effectiveness of 
the nucleus formed in this plant is typical of the 
communist activities in other factories and in- 
dustries. 

It is evident, through the establishment and in- 
fluence of such nuclei at Passaic, New Bedford and 
Gastonia, strikes involving 40,000 workers were con- 
summated. The hearings before the Committee 
established the fact that Communists were active in 
all these strikes. The Gastonia mill strike was in- 
cited and led by Communist organizers from north- 
ern states, such as Fred Beal, Alfred Wagenknecht, 
Ellen Dawson, Karl Reeve, and Albert. Weisbord. 
The Communist strike leaders pretend to be in - 
sympathy with the aims of the strikers for higher 
wages and shorter hours and better working condi- 
tions, but invariably oppose any settlement or ad- 
justment of the dispute, because they want to have 
the strike continue as long as possible to promote 
class hatred and a revolutionary spirit among the 
workers. The Communist leadership has never won 
a big strike in the interests of the employes. 


Seven Jump Their Bonds 


In the three big communist strikes, at Passaic, 
New Bedford and Gastonia, every artifice was used 
to arouse public sympathy in order to raise a large 
campaign chest for the communist organizers, the 
larger percentage of which never reached or bene- 
fited the strikers, but was used for communist litera- 
ture, propaganda and agitation. 

Industry. 

During the Gastonia strike there was a bloody 
conflict between“the communist-led textile workers 
and the police, in which the Chief of Police was 
shot and killed, and two of his assistants wounded. 
seven communists were sentenced long terms in 
prison, but jumped their bonds went to Rus- 
sia, where they presumably are today. The Inter- 
national Labor Defense, headed by J. Louis Eng- 
dahl, a well known communist, and the American 
Civil Liberties Union, cooperated in the defense of 
the convicted strikers and assisted in securing the 
money for the bail bonds from the Garland Fund, 
which was forfeited. 

MATTHEW WOLL, Vice President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, testified before the Com- 
mittee, regarding this matter as follows: 

“MR. WOLL. The Labor Defender is an official 
publication of the International Labor Defense, It 
is edited by J. Louis Engdahl. In the Labor Defender 
for April it is reported that there was collected for 
the Gastonia case a total of $99,827.16. This if I 





COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES AND. 


may say so, is an amazing amount of money to be 
collected by.an organization that is as weak as some 
of the apologists sometimes say the communist 
movement is.in the United States. From the same 
source it is discovered that the expenditures in con- 
nection with the Gastonia case -were $89,793.29. 
This, it may interest the committee to observe, 
leaves. unaccounted for the rather sizeable amount 
of $10,033.87 It is interesting further to observe 
the manner in. which the International Labor De- 
fense expended its money in connection with Gas- 
tonia. The Labor Defender offers the following tab- 
ulated statement .of the expenditures, except for the 
unaccounted for. $10,033.87. . This tabulated state- 
ment is as follows: 
EXPENDITURES 

Strikers, prisoners, and dependents’ 

relief 
Organizational expense 
Stationery and postage 
Printing Deedee paccaves 
Publicity othitereess. 
Railroad and auto fare ........... 
Telephone and telegraph ........ 
Tag day expenses 
Interest on bail bonds .... 
Miscellaneous expenses .. 
Defense: 

Attorneys’ fees 

Court stenographers 

Miscellaneous legal, labor jury, 

premium on bail, special investi- 
GEOR: COR. cra cine esha So 8s 4 


. . $11,959.64 
8,083.49 
6,986.90 
9,697.39. 
4,525.85 
5,324.37 
2,036.81 
1,059.43 

388.00 
1,404.91 


. 28,345.52 
1,560.75 
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8,420.53 


: «+ - $89,793.29 


The CHAIRMAN. How much of that went to 
the relief of the workers down there in Gastonia? 
Mr. WOLL. $11,959.64 is what went to the strik- 
ers, prisoners, and dependents’ relief. The rest, of 
course, was spent as indicated except unaccounted 
for there is $10,000. 4 
Of course some of the missing money may be in- 
cluded in the $3,766.06 reported by the Labor De- 
fender to have been spent on the Mineola case, 
which probably means the case of Ben Gold and a 
group.of communists who were on trial there for a 
murderous assault upon a union fur worker which 
took place while the communists were in control of 
the Fur Workers’ International Union. In any 
event the expenditure of money by the communists 
is always determined by the exigencies of the com- 
munist situation and never by any ethical consider- 
ation having +o do with the purpose for which 
money was given. 
American Federation of Labor. : 
The principal strategy and aim of the Communist 
was the penetration and capture of the American 
Federation of Labor, with the object of turning it 
into a mass revolutionary instrument for the over- 
throw of the Government of the United States and 
the building of a Soviet regime in its stead. Dur- 
ing this period the American labor movement has 
constituted the front line trenches between Amer- 
icanism and Communism, and the loyal American 
labor leaders, and rank and file of the American 
Federation of Labor, have borne the brunt of the 
attack and have been America’s first line of defense. 


Labor Leaders Praised 


If it were not for the fact that the American 
Federation of Labor, under the patriotic leadership 
of William Green and his predecessor, Samuel 
Gompers, have refused to conipromise with the com- 
munists in the United States, who have been trying 
to bore from within in .order to gain control of the 
labor unions, communism would be a serious threat 
to American industry. Great credit should be given 
to the American Federation of Labor for combat- 
ing and exposing the aims of the communists to 
undermine our republican form of government and 
destroy our industries. 

While the Communists so far have been unsuc- 
cessful in their plans for “boring from within,” and 
“capturing” the American Federation of Labor, they 
have succeeded in weakening, and virtually break- 
ing up and destroying a number of the important 
unions of the Federation, notably in the garment, 
needle, textile and mining trades. In the coal min- 
ing fields of Pennsylvania and Illinois, in the gar- 
ment and fur trades in New York City, in the mills 
at Passaic, New Jersey, in the woolen textile mills 
in New England centering at New Bedford, and in 
the cotton mills of the South centering at Gastonia, 
the Communists have fomented strikes or gained 
the leadership of strikes already called. Those 
strikes were most violent and destructive, culmina- 


ting in riots, violence, destruction of property, as- - 


saults and murders; necessitating the calling out 
of troops, and a virtual state of civil war in the 
various sections ensued. 

The American Federation of Labor, by exposing 
the true aims of the communists against our Goy- 
ernment, and excluding them from their unions, 
have forced them to organize their own revolution- 


ary unions, centering in the Trade Union Unity” 


League, but their membership does not exceed fifty 
thousand in all the revolutionary unions combined. 


Activities Among Youth 


Department of Labor. 

In certain municipalities, such as New York, Pas- 
saic, Gastonia, Seattle, New Bedford, Philadelphia, 
and others, where communist leaders rallied sub- 
stantial followings among unorganized workers, the 
Secretary of Labor, acting through Commissioners 
of Conciliation Service, has endeavored to protect 
such workers from the pitfalls of such leadership. 
This service has been the sole defense offered by 
any administrative branch of the 
against communist attacks on industry. 
Activities Among the Youth of America. 

The Communistg in the United States have adopt- 
ed a definite policy of conducting an intensive and 
extensive campaign among the youth of America, 
for the purpose of spreading revolutionary doctrines 
and preparing the young generation for militant 
participation and leadership in the much proclaimed 
revolution against our Republican form of govern- 
ment, which is synonymous in the eyes of Commun- 
ists to Capitalism. 

The activities of the Communists among the youth 
of America is at the present time among their 
most important objectives, due to the desire to 
train American born and American speaking boys 
and girls in the principles and aims of Communism. 
It must be self-evident that. the main. obstacle to 
the growth of Communism in the United States is 
the fact that. approximately seventy percent of the 
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Communists in this country are aliens and know but 
little ‘of the history and government of the United 
oe and speak English with a foreign accent, if 
ata ; 

Young Pioneers of America. : 

' The two most important Communist organizations 
among the youth in this country are known as the 


“Young Pioneers of America and the Young Com- 


munist League. The Young Pioneers is composed 
of boys:and girls of grade school age and is built 
along the same lines as the Boy Scout movement, 
but dedicated instead to hatred of American insti- 
tutions and of the American flag. Eight grade school 
children may form a nuclei of Young Pioneers, and 
these nuclei or groups have been organized in our 


public schools in various cities throughout the ~ 


country, including New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles and other cities. They 


distribute Communist publications such as the 
“Young Spark,” praising the Red flag, etc. The fol- 
lowing quotation is taken from one issue of the 
“Young Spark,” distributed to students of the Jun- 
ior High School of New York: 

“The Young Pioneers of America is a worker’s 
children’s organization, and the Red flag is their 
flag * * * we Pioneers are proud to stand by the 
Red flag.” 

Fortunately, the principals of the schools where 
there is any indications of Communi8tic activities 
among the children have exerted every effort. to 
prevent the infiltration of such insidious and dan- 
gerous propaganda among public school children, 
and have been successful in preventing the Young 
Pioneers from getting an effective foothold in our 
public school system. 

The Young Pioneers are encouraged to wage a 
relentless combat against all forms of religious be- 
lief, and to hold their own parents in contempt and 
disobey them if they maintaiz. any faith in God. It 
is not sufficient for the Young Pioneers to be merely 
irreligious, but they must be anti-religious. In 
many instances, the parents of these children en- 
courage them and instill the doctrines of Commun- 
ism in them at home. 

All kinds of instructions and propaganda for the 
teachers of Communist children’s groups, including 
the Young Pioneers and the Young Communist 
League, have been sent from Moscow for use here, 
showing the importance attached in Russia to the 
development of the Communist youth movement in 
the United States. 


Communist Summer Schools: 


Many young Pioneer Summer Camps, conducted * 


by the Worker’s International Relief, have sprung 
up in various sections of the United States, since 
1925, at which time there were two camps. In 
1929 the number had increased to twenty, located 
in eight different states. New York State predomi- 
nates with five such camps, all teaching hatred of 
God, of our form of government and of the Ameri- 
can flag. In New York State alone over 15,000 
young Communists are turned out each year from 
these camps, trained to promote class hatred and to 
urge the destruction of all American ideals and tra- 
ditions. A very large percentage of these Young 
Pioneers are either aliens or foreign born—prob- 
ably eighty percent—and most of the remainder are 
children of foreign born parents, with perhaps not 
more than five percent of native born Americans. 
There are also a limited number of negroes, Japa- 
nese and Chinese, who attend these Summer Camps. 

In the vicinity of New York City the Communist 
camps include a very high percentage of Jewish 
boys and girls, estimated to be as high as ninety 
percent, There is no Federal law prohibiting such 
camps, teaching disloyalty and practically treason, 
to thousands of healthy and bright young future 
Americans, and they are permitted to exist and 
continue to warp the minds of immature children 
whose parents have fled from countries where they 
were oppressed to a land of freedom and of equal 
opportunity. 


Training at Camps 
During their attendance at these summer camps, 
these children are educated in the principles and 
tenets of communism, anti-patriotic and anti-re- 
ligious instructions are stressed and they are taught 
hatred and contempt for the American government, 


American institutions, and all religions. They ren- 
der no respect or allegiance to the American flag— 
the Stars and Stripes—and it is never displayed. 
In fact, they are taught not to salute the flag or 
to pledge allegiance to it, or to the Government for 
which it stands. They are, however, taught to 
reverence the Red Flag of Communism and world 
revolution, and to formally pledge allegiance to it. 
The Red flag is displayed in the conduct of the daily 
camp programs. 

Admission of children to these camps is not re- 
stricted to those whose parents are communists. An 
effort is made to draw into the camps, children of 
working people, both white and negroes, who are 
non-communists, with the hope of making them con- 
verts to the doctrine of communism and through 
them, influence other children and their parents. 

The purpose of these camps is to prevent com- 
munist children being drawn into and attending 
summer camps of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y. M. 
C, A. and Y. W. C. A. and Citizens Military Training 
Camps so that they will not become “tainted” with 
patriotism and loyalty to the United States, or with 
becoming attached to the Christian religion. 

First International Children’s Congress: 

The First International Children’s Congress was 
held in Moscow on August 23rd and 24th, 1929. Mme. 
Krupskaya, the widow of Lenin, was one of the 
speakers, Children were sent as delegates from 
distant parts of Soviet Russia, and from the United 
States, England, Germany, China and all corners of 
the earth and all races, white, yellow, brown and 
black were represented. There were seven boys and 
girls, about 14 years of age, sent as delegates 
from the United States. Included in this number 
was a boy from Gastonia, North Carolina, and a 
young negro by name of Shelley who had withdrawn 
from the Boy Seouts and joined the Young Pioneers. 
Harry Eisman, a Young. Pioneer, who had been dis- 
missed from a publie school in New York for com- 
munist activities and later sent to a reformatory 
school for inciting a riot against the Boy Scouts, 
was another delegate, but was arrested before the 
departure of the delegation. Nevertheless, he was 
elected to the honorary presidium of the Children’s 
Congress. 

The American delegates have been used exten- 
sively to spread communist propaganda since their 
return among the Young Pioneers and school child- 
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ren.. Miss Jessie Taft, whose parents were born in 
‘Russia ‘anid whose name is a recent acquisition, is 
the foremost spetlbinder’' among the children dele- 
gates. She concludes her speeches by such re- 
marks as:* “Remember;: Comrades the only coun- 
try we’ have *is* Soviet Russia,” -and-“‘Remember; 
Comrades we children of today will be the leaders 
of the revolutionary movement a few years hence 
when we will make this country another Russia.” 

The Children’s: Congress in- Moscow shows the 
importance placed on developing the communist 
youth movement. by the communist leaders: in Sov- 
iet Russia. i 
The Young Communist League. 

The Young Communist League is the big brother 
of the Young Pioneers. They help to organize and 
furnish leaders for the Young Pioneers, and when - 
the latter become 16 vears of age they join the 
Young Gommunist League. Both the Young Pio- 
neers and the .Young Communist League join. in 
bitter attacks upon the Boy Seouts and Girl Scouts, 
and continually proclaim their desire to smash both 
organizations. 

The members of the Young Communist League 
are expected to join in all Communist activities, 
such as parades, street demonstrations, and picket- 
ing. 

The Young Communist League is the American 
Section of the Young Communist International at 
Moscow, the central organization of the Revolution- 
ary Youth of the World. In the United States the 
Young Communist League is bitterly hostile to and 
does everything it can to oppose and undermine mil- 
itary training in schools and colleges, civilian mil- 
itary training ‘camps, the National Guard, Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, including such non-military 
organizations as the ¥. M. €. A. and Y. W. C. A. 


Rules for Young Communists 


The following are the “Ten Commandments of a 
Young Communist:” 


1. The life:of a young communist is devoted 
to the fight for the emancipation of the working 
class from capitalist slavery. He must consider 
participation in this fight and the winning of new 
fellow fighters as his highest duty. 

2. Every- member of the Young Communist 
League must strive at all times to deepen his un- 
derstanding of the political, economic, and _ social 
conditions and to broaden his knowledge of com- 
munism. 

3. Every member must take part in all the activ- 
ities of his unit and of the respective local bodies 
to which he-belongs. Punctuality, attentiveness, 
and active participation in discussion is the duty of 
everyone. Every young communist must be a mem- 
ber of his trade-union and work everywhere for the 
organization of the unorganized young workers into 
fighting unions, ~ 

4. Every -young -communist must attentively 
read and study the Young Worker in order to be 
informed of all league tasks. Everyone must be- 
come a contributor to the league papers. 

5. Every member must work to become an active 
functionary and to further the work of the league 
by his self-activity. 

6. Every young communist must be an agitator 
wherever he meets young workers, especially in 
shops, trade-unions, the armed forces, and sports 
organizations, : 

7. It is the duty of every member to work for 
the building up of Y. C. L. factory groups in the 
shops. Every member must belong to the Y. C. L. 
fraction or form one in. trade-unions, workers’ 
sports clubs, schools, ete., to which he belongs. 

8. A young communist must .at once bring to 
the knowledge of the leading body of the organiza- 
tion any important social, economic, and political 
occurrences which he may observe. 

9. The members of the Y. C. L. must act as one 
in outside organizations and against the enemy. 
Criticism and differences within their own ranks 
must under no circumstances take place there. 

10. In case of arrest a ¥..C. L. member must 
not give any testimony to the police which could 
be used against other comrades, even if the police 
tell him that other comrades have already testified. 
A young communist does not allow either police 
tricks’ or. force to make him a traitor to his class 
comrades and his organization. 


It is exceedingly difficult to ascertain even an 
approximate: estimate of the membership in the 
Young Pioneers of America or the Young Com- 
munist League. It is evident that both organiza- 
tions have been expanding rapidly throughout the 
country in the past few years and their activities 
have increased in proportion. 

Workers Schools, 

There are a dozen Workers or Communist Schools 
located in different cities, such as New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Cléveland, Seattle, 
Portland. (Ore.), Youngstown, Detroit and Pontiac, 
and one claimed to be established in the South. The 
main Workers School is located in New York City, 
in the same building as the Daily. Worker, at 50 
East 13th Street. The director. of the school is 
Max Bedacht and it is the central training school 
of the Communist Party for the class struggle. 


Purpose of Schools 


The Communist attempt to defeat the Americani- 
zation of the children of the foreign born by the 
establishment of Communist Schools throughout the 
country. The primary purpose of such schools is 
to teach the principles of communism. Each year 
a number of promising young American Commu- 
nists are sent for a post-graduate course in Com- 
munism to the Universities in Russia. 

According to the announcement of the coursés in 
the New York Workers School, for 1930-31, its 
main object is to supply trained militant cadres of 
leaders for the growing mass struggles against 
capitalist rationalization. This school, according to 
this year’s announcement, is the largest school of 
its kind in the United States, and is a national insti- 
tution providing curricula and aid to Workers 
Schools throughout the country. It claims a stu- 
dent membership of 1,500, but probably has not 
one-third that number. There are 13 different 
courses, beginning with Fundamentals of Com- 
munism, and including such courses as “Program 
of the Comintern for World Revolution,” by Sam 
Darcy, “Dynamics of Revolution,” by Earl Browder, 
and “Problems and Tasks. of the Revolutionary 
Movement in Latin America,” by Harrison George. 
The latter course is particularly offensive to those 
Americans who believe that we owe a moral obliga- 
tion to South and Central American countries to 
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protect them from the propaganda and revolutien- 
ary activities ef the Communists emanating from 


‘the United States. 


New York City is a clearing house for Communist 
activities directed against all Latin America, gnd 
the Workers Scheol is an important. factor. 
Cefeges. : 

The committee had difficulty in obtaining informa- 
on the activities of communists im colleges and. uni- 
versities, but a considerable amount of imformation. 
was submitted on the general subject of education, 
from which it appears that with the exception of 
those universities situated. in large industrial cities 
communist. activities were of'a negligible quantity. 
Colleges. d 

It is apparent that there are quite a number of 
active Communists in New York University, having 
their own Communist Club, but it would be dif- 
ficult to ascertain with any accuracy their numbers 
er how far their activities are carried on in that 
university. Communists.were alse found te have 
infiltrated into the Universities of Chicago, Wis- 
consin, Washington, California, Harvard, and. Co- 
lumbia. The evidence regarding Communist activi- 
ties in colleges and universities is not conclusive 
and the list is far from complete. 


Sperts Branch Formed 


Cemmunist Sperts Internationa!. 7 

Another braneh of the Communist International, 
closely conneeted with the Communist International 
of Youth, is the Communists’ Sports International. 
The American branch of thé Communists’ Sports 
International was founded im New York on March 
23, 1924. Its members have to de all they can 
to convert the young to communist doctrine. — They 
have formed their own teams and leagues in va- 
rious branches ef sport, and issue a publication on 
“Workers’ Sports.” 

Workers International Relief. 

Tne Workers International Relief is planning to 
establish 20 Young Pioneer Summer Camps for 
1931. This organization has 15 Russian films that 
are being used fer the revolutionary propaganda in 
the United States. 

Activities Ameng the Negroes. 

The Communists for years have looked hopefully 
toward the Negre residents of the United States 
as an element where they mi¢ht gain recruits for 
the Communist Pary. Work among the Negroes 
is considered one of. the major activities of the 
Party. : 

Up until this time, the Communist effort te in- 
terest and line up the Negroes in this country has 
not met with great success, althouch a considera- 
ble number ef Negroes: empleyed in the northern 
industrial centers have -joined the movement. In 
the South, efferts among the Negroes have not been 
very fruitful altheugh some little hecdway has been 
made in certain sections. , 

The Communist Party has a Negro work depart- 
ment and a national Negro organizer. This special 
department extends down through all communist 
‘units, including the district, the section and finally 
to each unit er nucleus, with a responsible director. 

The task of the Communists among the Negro 
workers is to bring about class consciousness, and 
to crystallize this in independent class political 
action against the capitalist class; to take every 
possitle* advantage of occurences and conditions 
which will tend to develop race feeling with the 
view of utilizing racial antagonism. At every op- 
portunity the attempt is made to stir up trouble 
between the White and Negyo races. 

The Negroes are made to believe that the Com- 
munists practice complete racial and social equality 
and that only when a communist government is 
set up in the United States will the Negroes obtain 
equality and freedoni from exploitation by the 
“White bosses,” and in- order to attract and impress 
the Negro, the Communists make a point of en- 
couraging mixed social functions where white 
women communists dance with Negro men and 
white men cemmunists dance with Negre women. 
It is openly advecated that there must be complete 
social and racial equality betwcen the Whites and 
Negroes even te the'extent of intermarriage. 

William Z. Foster, recognized as the outstanding 
communist in the United States and who appeared 
before the committee, testified as follows: 

“MR. ESLICK. * * * Now, you used this ex- 
pression, ‘The communists are leading the fight for 
complete equality and self-determination of the Ne- 
groes.’ Do you believe in the social equality of 
the Negro and the White man, 

“MR. FOSTER. I do, most assuredly. 

“MR. ESLICK. Deo you believe in interracial mar- 
riages between Negroes and Whites? ~ 


£ 
Intermarriage of Races 


“MR. FOSTER. I believe that any person has a 
right to marry whomever they please, without re- 
gard to the celer of their skin; * * * that there 
is no basis in science or amywhere else for the as- 
sumption: that the Negro is in any way inferior 
to the White man. . Furthermore, whether you like 
it or not, the amalgamation of the races is taking 
place in the Seuth, as well as every other country 
where races are in eontact with each other. 

“MR. ESLICK. So you make no distinction be- 
tween races? , 

“MR. FOSTER. No, sir.” 

» Each year a number of Americai Negroes are 
sent to schoels in Russia where they are indoc- 
trinated by the communists and then appointed to 
membership in‘ the Negro department of the na- 
tional office. 

The Ametican Negro Labor Congress, organized 
by the communists, is an example of the effort to 
obtain Negre recruits. The purpose of that or- 
ganization is te conduct campaigns for the organi- 
zation of Negro workers imto unions, especially in 
those localities where White trade unions exist which 
refuse to admit Negroes te membership; to spon- 
sor entertainment, danees and related activities and 
to agitate for the abolition of all racial antagonism 
and discrimimation of every kind and character. 

An official organ, called the “Liberator,” is pub- 
lished by the American Negro Labor Congress. 
The purpose of the paper is to constantly agitate 
and impress upon the Negro workers that they 
must continue fighting until they have obtained 
complete racial, social and economie emancipation. 

At the last convention of the American Negro 


Labor Congress, held in the city of St. Louis, Nov.° 


15 and 16, 1930, which was attended by approxi- 
mately 400 delegates and. visiters, a resolution was 
passed ehanging the name of the American Negro 


Labor Congress to the League of Struggle for Ne- 
gro Rights. 

As declared by the convention, it is the purpose 
of this new organization te fight for full equality 
of Negroes with all other nationalities, and to ce- 
ment- and to maintain a real fraternal solidarity 
between white and black workers in the struggle for 
their common interest. 

In fact there can be no doubt that the aim of 
the communists is to ereate a powerful proletarian 
movement. which will fight and lead the struggle 
of the Negro race against exploitation and oppres-~ 
sion im every form and which will be a militant 
part of the revolutionary movement of the whole 
American working class, to strengthen the Ameri- 
ean revolutionary movement by bringing into it the 
millions of Negro workers and farmers in the 
United States, and to connect them with the strug- 
gles of the national minorities and colonial peoples 
of ali the world and thereby further the cause of 
the world revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Army. 

The propaganda against the armed forces of 
the United States by Communist agitators has not 
gone much beyond the distribution of revolutionary 
literature by young boys or girls, and attacks in 
the Communist press. If adults attempt to distri- 
bute Communist leaflets at Army Posts they are 
taken im hand by the soldiers themselves and after 
being beaten up ere warned not to get caught again 
in that neighborhood distributing treasenable 
attacks against the Army. This kind of treatment 
apparently proves effective at military posts, and 
has resulted in preventing active Communist propa- 
ganda from being spread among the regular Army 
troops. 

There are only three cases of Communists having 
been discovered among the soldiers in the regular 
army. Pauk Crouch and Walter Trumbull were 
court-martialed in Hawaii and sentenced to three 
years in prison. After serving their terms in jail 
and being dishonorably discharged, they both be- 
came active Communist agitators. 

Crouch is now Anti-Militarist Director of the 
Young Communist League. There is also the case 
of John Porter, whose real name is Waleryczak, 
who joined the Army at the age of 16, and after 
serving two years he deserted and went to work 
in the textile mills. Later he said that he had 
deserted from the Army because it was a cap- 
italist tool aimed at the workers. He became 
an active leader in the New Bedford strike 
and was arrested several times and finally turned 
over to Federal authorities and served 20 months 
in Federal Priscn. He is active in the Young Com- 
munist League, speaking on “The United States 
Army .and the Workers.” 

The National Guard. 

The National Guard is a more fertile field for 
Communist propaganda, which is fairly widespread 
through the country. The Young Communist 
League handles this propaganda and uses every 
effort to break down the morale of the National 
Guard and discourage enlistments. The Committee 
has on file numerous revolutionary documents issued 
by the Young Commuist League, calling on the Na- 
tional Guard soldiers to turn their guns on their 
officgrs and en all employers of labor, and so-called 
capitalists. 


Communists Enlisting 


Numerous National Guard officers in various sec- 
tions of the country testified that Communists were 
enlisting in the Guard and forming nuclei which 
were difficult to discover, and it was even more dif- 
ficult to secure conelusive proof against them. It 
appears from the testimony that the Communists 
often entered the Guard with the preconceived 
plan of serving in the machine gun units. 

Officers of the National Guard are exerting every 
means of preventing Communists from enlisting, 
but in spite of their vigilance it is evident that Com- 
munists nuclei have been formed in National Guard 
units during the past few years’ in many cities 
throughout the Nation. 

Thus there is the situation of the Young Com- 
munist League attacking the National Guard from 
without and some of its members joining it to ae- 
quire military training, ready to disrupt it from 
within. 

Military Training Units in Schools, Colleges, Etc. 

The evidence presented to the Committee of Com- 
munist attacks against military training in schools 
and colleges is extensive, such activities have led to 
considerable agitation in some of the big universi- 
ties. Opposition to military training in educationa! 
institutions provides a fertile field for inflammatory 
speeches and articles by young Communists who 
pose as favoring Eternal Peace, while advocating 
civil war and world revolution. 

The Citizens Military Training Cerps. 

These Summer camps for training young Amer- 
icans between 17 and 24 years of age constitute 
a constant target for the Young Communist League. 
Letters and Communist literature are directed in 
some C. M. T. C. camps to each individual denounc- 
ing the United States as a great imperialistic na- 
tion, preparing for war on the Soviet Union, and 
always urging the members of the C. M. T. C. to 
turn their guns against the capitalists. At the same 
time quite a number of young communists attend 
these camps and stir up all the disturbances they 
ean until found out and dismissed. 

Military Intelligence. 

The Military Intellegence Section, G2 of the War 
Department, has considerable knowledge of the 
propaganda and activities of the communists in the 
variots units of the Military Establishments and 
of the so-called auxilliary units, but claim they have 
no power to combat the destructive influences of 
communism, beyond assuming a defense position 
and protecting themselves the best they can. 

The G2 of the Army looks upon Communism in 
the United States as a political issue, and, there- 
fore, mostly outside of the realm of their duties 
and responsibilities. In reality, communism is a 
mortal*enemy within our country, aiming to de- 
stroy our Republican form of Government, guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, to cause civil war and 
bring about revolution in the United States. 

The attitude of the War Department up to now 
has been that communism, being a political ques- 
tion, it was net the funetion of the Arniy to main- 
tain detailed knowledge of the activities of the 
Cemmunists and, therefore, relied on the Depart- 
ment of Justice to furnish the necessary informa- 
tion. -The fact is ihat the Department of Justice 
has had no power or autherity from Congress to 


obtain the facts regarding communist propaganda 
and activities since 1925, and of necessary the War 
Department has been ever since hopelessly im the 
dark regarding these revolutionary. activities di- 
tected against our. domestic institutions by the 
enemies within our gates. ; 
The Navy. 

The. United States Nevy has been largely free 
from communist propaganda, but has not hesitated 
to take every precaution to obtain the most com- 
plete and up to date information concerning the 
activities of the communists in the United States. 
Lt. Commander H. R. Heim, of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence, attended every hearing of our Com- 
mittee held in Washington and submitted, as a 
witness, a most helpful and detailed report of the 
communist organizations throughout the United 
States, with accurate information as to leadership 
and activities. ‘ : 

The Navy Department realizes the vital. import- 
tance of preventing the formation of communist 
nuclei on board the ships of the Navy as well as 
among the Navy Yard civilian ployes. One man, 
if he possesses even a-small amount of technical 
knowledge, could destroy, at least temporarily, the 
combat. efficiency of any naval ship. 

The distribution of Communist literature among 
the sailors on shore leave has invariably resulted in 
the agitators being manhandled by the sailors and 
coming off second best in the melees that have en- 


sued. 
Naval Intelligence Section. 

In spite of the fact that recent history teaches us 
that revolutionary propaganda takes hold more 
quickly among naval forces than in the military, it 
appears that the United States Navy is compara- 
tively free from any indications of Communism and 
that the Navy Department, through its. Intelligence 
Section, is in’ constant touch with the situation, and 
is not relying on any other Department of the Gov- 
ernment for their information. 

Cablegrams Subpoenaed 
Code and Signal Section. ™ 

The Code and Signal Section of the Navy Depart- 
ment has been attempting for the past five months 
to decode three thousand c&blegrams between Amtorg 
Trading Corporation and Moscow, without success. 
These cables were subpoenaed by the Committee. 

The Navy Department code experts are considered 
among the best in the country, but claim that the 
cipher used by the Amtorg is the most complicated 
and possesses the greatest secrecy within their 
knowledge. : : 

“There are only two code experts in the Code and 
Signal Section of the Navy Department, which is 
a very important branch of the service, in view of 
the tremendous advance made in naval communica- 
tion and the value of rapid decoding of radio and 
other secret messages. 

Trade and Commerce. : 

The question of trade relations with the Soviet 
Government is one of great importance and of in- 
terest to the American people. The wheat farmers 
of America, due to our large exportable surplus of 
wheat which largely determines the price of all- 
wheat produced in the United States, have much at 
stake. 

The sale of thousands of tractors, harvesters and 
threshing machines to the Soviet Government by 
American concerns is one of the causes that has be- 
gun to seriously affect the wheat growing farmers 
in the United States. 

For the past eight years the average value of 
wheat and flour exported from the United States to 
all other countries amounted to $257,000,000 an- 
nually. The total amount of American goods sold 
and shipped to Russia during the last three years 
amounted to $224,000,000 or less than the total 
amount of wheat and flour exported annually. 

Sourees favorable to Soviet Russia have been 
issuing grossly exaggerated stories regarding the 
actual value of our export trade to Russia. The 
following are the official figures of the Department 
of Commerce showing by years the amount of the 
export and import trade: 


Year Exports Imports 

1925 $68 906,060 $13,119,673 
1926 49,905,642 14,121,992 
oe 64,921,693 . 12,876,790 
1928. . 74,091,235 14,024,525 
1929. 84,725,205 22,555,714 


Although the balance of trade is ‘n our favor, 
the actual amount of cash that has been paid by 
the Soviet Government in the last few years has 
not averaged over fifty cents on the dollar, because 
of the long time credit extended by American firms. 

The Committee considers that it is justified in 
placing all the facts before the American people and 
particularly the wheat farmers at some length. The 
tact is that the quarter of a billion dollars of wheat 
exported annually is dwindling down rapidly to a 
vanishing point. Wheat, next to cotton, has been 
our biggest export crop but it now on the way to 
the scrap heap, as it cannot compete with wheat 
produced in Russia on confiseated lands and by labor 
receiving fourteen cents gold per day, backed by 
American tractors, combines, credit and brains. 
Russian Wheat. 

Russia produced for export during 1930, accorcing 
to Soviet reports, approximately one hundred million 
bushels of wheat. Unless there is a drought or revo- 
lution in Russia during the coming year the export- 
able surplus, it is claimed, will exceed two hundred 
millon bushels, and be sufficient to cut our European 
markets to the minimum, and given another good 
crop in 1932 there will probably not be a foreign 
market where Soviet wheat will not be able to under- 
sell our American cost of production price at least 
fifty per cent if neeessary. 

The export of wheat from Russia since 1918 until 
this year has averaged less than ten million bushels. 
The reason that Russian wheat has not flooded the 
European markets for the last eight years or ever 
since the Soviet Government became stablized after 
the civil wars between the Red and White armies 
were ended is that the Soviet Government for many 
year badly bungled the agricultural situation by 
antagonizing the peasants who constitute eighty per 
cent of the Russian people. 

The Communist Party in Russia consists very 
largely of members from the industrial centers, and 
is directed by city workers for their own benefit. The 
peasants were looked down on as inferier beings and 
were regarded as little better than animals to plant 
and harvest the food supply for the eity workers. 
Consequently there was no cooperation between com- 
munist city workers and the peasants, and the bulk 
of the peasants hated and feared the communists 
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who sent out expeditions into the farming country 
and confiscated most of the grain from: the farmers 
on various pretexts, such as nonpayment of taxes 
or counter-revolution, or paid for it in worthless cur- 
rency or receipts for government bonds. The poor 
peasants became more and more exasperated and 
often found the more he harvested the less he had, 
so he began to plant only a sufficient amount for 
the needs of his own family. The result was a 
gigantic strike by the peasants of Russia which 
forced the Soviet Government to change its tactics 
and try to create huge state farms and organize the 
peasants into enormous cooperatives, ger 

The first step was a campaign to eliminate or 
liquidate the Kulaks or socalled rich farmers who 
were bitterly opposed to communism. These Kulaks 
were the more thrifty. farmers. who. were. able, 
through individual effort, to acquire a few cows and 
horses and live in a better house than. the other 
peasants.~ These Kulaks were not rich in the sense 
of American farmers, as they probably did not make 
over a couple of mes dollars a year, yet the word 
went out from Moscow that they must be suppressed. 
A reign of terror ensued. Peasants were told that 
they could take away the property of any Kulak who 
had as much as two cows or two horses and the Red 
Army and police were used to wipe out the Kulaks. 
In turn these farmers, the best in Russia, began in 
desperation to kill off their cattle so that in 1928-29 
it is estimated that 15,000,000 head of cattle were 
slaughtered, seriously impairing the milk, butter and 
a supply of Russia, and alse the production of 
eef, 


Suffering of Kulaks 


It is difficult to ascertain accurate figures as to the 
number of Kulaks that were driven out of their 
homes and deported to the northern forests to cut 
timber or to work on the roads in Siberia. The 
figures available vary all the way from 500,000 to 
5,000,000, and the truth is probably about half way 
between. The suffering that these Kulaks ‘endured 
together with their families is one of the terrible 
tragedies of recent Russian history. 


The ruthlessness of the Soviet Government in 
liquidating the Kulaks aroused the sympathy of the 
peasants and caused widespread resistance and an- 
tagonism so that Stalin issued an edict from Mos- 
cow that the Kulak liquidation had gone far enough 
and that from now on only counter-revolutionists 
among the peasants would be suppressed. The war- 
fare against the Kulaks had brought about chaos in 
Russian agriculture as the best farmers and those 
who gave employment had been deported or ruined. 

With the -Kulaks largely eliminated the Com- 
munists had no effective opposition to socializing 
the peasants. Huge state farms were organized in 
a hundred different parts of Russia. Some of these 
farms contained a half million acres of good wheat 
land. The peasants were likewise organized into 
enormous government cooperatives. They entered 
voluntarily as there was nothing else to do, as the 
government was the only employer left and prac- 
tically the only buyer. The success in the develop- 
‘ment of the state farms and government coopera- 
tives during 1930 was beyond the wildest. expecta- 
tions of the Communists. In one year approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of all the farmers of Russia 
were virtually socialized and formed into collec- 
tives, controlling 100,000,000 acres of arable land. 
On the giant state farm the peasants are paid 
direct by the government, approximately 15 cents 
gold per day, and in the cooperatives the govern- 
ment buys the crop with depreciated. paper currency 
and exports it te foreign countries for sale on a 
gold basis at seven times the currency it paid to 
the peasants. 


125 Farms Operated 


Mr. Gertchikoff, Acting President of the Russian 
Grain Trust, is quoted as saying that: “During our 
first year 1928-29, we plowed up 3,150,000 acres on 
44 farms. This year (1930) we. are operating 125 
farms and plowing 13,750,000 acres for harvest. 
In 1931 we shall cultivate 28,500,000 acres in 260 
separate state farms. Of these the small ones 
contain 130,000 acres. There are others of 300,000 
acres and one of 540,000 acres.” 

The success af the state farms and government 
cooperatives can best be illustrated by showing the 
wheat exports from Séviet Russia since 1925, ac- 
cording to statistics from Soviet sources, which are 
as follows: 

Year Bushels of Wheat 
(October to October) Exported 
924-25 } -eeeee 6,078,800 
26,321,350 
43,551,000 
4,052,739 

None 

1929-30 .. 100,000,000 

Recent reports from Soviet sources indicate a 
highly successful Winter grain sowing with large 
increases in the average planted in both state farms 
and cooperatives. 

A comparative estimate, based on the Winter 
sowing and Spring program indicates a surplus of 
more than double that of 1929-30, and the official 
government program indicates a probable surplus 
of 500,000,000 bushels by 1932. The probable sur- 
plus for either 1931 or 1932 is impossible to gauge 
accurately, as much depends on the state of the 
country, and of the weather, but based on the gov- 
ernment program the surplus will be even greater. 

There is an almost inexhaustible supply of good 
wheat land in Russia, estimated at over two hun- 
dred million acres, all seized by the Government 
without compensation to the private owners, and a 
hugh reserve of poorly paid peasant labor which, 
backed by American tractors, engineers, mechanics, 
farm specialists, brains and credit, guarantee low 
production and wheat supremacy and monopoly to 
the Soviets. 

What applies to wheat applies with equal foree 
to other grains, such as barley, rye and oats. In a 
lesser degree only and progressing at a rapid rate 
is the growth and development of enormous state 
farms and cooperatives for cotton, fruit, cattle 
sheep, tobaeco and beet sugar. 

The preduction of cotton is under special govern- 
ment concentration, and is making rapid headway 
in Turkestan and will soon take care of all of the 
Souet requirements and be a competitor. in the 
world markets before very long. 


For the last ten years the Soviet Government . 


has been exporting small quantities of wheat, all it 
could possibly spare, in order to secure foreign gold 


_to. buy machinery. abroad to carry out. the Five 


Year Plan. The Russian people have been on short 
rations’ and millions of them- have -been virtually 
starved to enable the government to ship wheat 
and other grains, eggs, chickens and even butter, 
out of starving Russia to secure. gold to buy trac- 
tors, saw mill machinery, oil, coal and railroad 
equipment and to build enormous hydro-electric 
plants, iron ore, blast. furnaces, foundries, ‘and 
automobile and tractor factories. 

It is no longer necessary to keep the people of 
Russia on short grain rations unless railroad trans- 
pertation fails. The main granary of the Soviet 
Union is in that vast area north of the Black Sea, 
which includes Ukraine, Crimea and Northern Cau- 
easus, and approximately sixty per cent of the farm- 
ers there are socialized and producing far more 
than prior to the World War, whereas in the central 
and northern parts of Russia and in Siberia, where 
the program of socialization is behind, the crop out- 
put. is below the five-year program. ‘ 

If: it were not for the 42 cent duty a bushel on 
wheat, Russian wheat might within a few years be 
underseHing the wheat’ produced by American 
— in our own markets in Chicago and Kansas 

ity. 

Selling Short on Chicago Exchange. 

The significant fact developed by the Committee 
at its hearing held in connection with the short 


selling of 7,000,000 bushels of Soviet wheat by the: 


All-Russian Textile Syndicate through three large 
brokerage houses in New York City, was the dis- 
closure that no collateral or securities of any kind 
was required by any of these houses which handled 
the orders, because the Soviet Government was un- 
derstood to stand behind them. The action taken 
by the Chicago Board of Trade, prohibiting any 
short selling by a foreign government is obviously 
a step in the right direction, and if enforced will 
protect the American farmer from being at the 
mercy of some unfriendly government which might 
desire to depress the market in order-to create dis- 
content and promote communism, which breeds and 
thrives on hard times. 

According to the testimony of the officials of the 
Chicago Board of Trade these transations in wheat 


‘by the All-Russian Textile Syndicate constituted 


legitimate ‘hedging. 

Based on the testimony presented the Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that these transactions 
were made with no intent by the Soviet Government 
to depress the price of wheat. 


Lumber and Pulpwood. 


American lumber exports have averaged 110,000,- 


000 dollars annually for a number of years, and 
rank fourth after cotton, wheat and tobacco. Every 
day steamers are plying the Atlantic carrying pulp- 
wood and lumber to New York and other Eastern 
ports from the Russian forests for American manu- 
facturers. It is something new to import Soviet 
pulpwood and lumber into the United States. In 
1929 only 6,000 cords of pulpwood were imported 
from Russia, and in 1930 it is estimated that 200,- 
000 cords were landed in the United States. 


Soviet Forest Area 


The forest area of the Soviet Union covers about 
a billion and one half acres, much more than the 
forest area of the United States and Canada com- 
bined. . 

In 1928 the Soviet Union was a poor fourth as a 
lumber exporting nation; in 1929 a close third; but 
in 1930 the Soviet Union, according to its own of- 
ficial statistics, exported eight billion board feet of 
lumber, as compared to three billion board feet in 
1929, or twice as much as either Finland or the 
United States, the two leading exporting nations. 


Russia’s main lumber markets are England, Ger- 
many and Holland, but Soviet lumber has begun to 
invade the domestic market of its chief competitors, 
Finland and the United States. 


In 1929, a total_of 38 million board feet of Soviet 
lumber was imported into the United States. In 
1930 approximately 62 million board feet was im- 
ported. If Soviet pulpwocd is added to lumber it 
would make a total of 144 million board feet im- 
ported from Russia during 1930. 


Soviet lumber, like Soviet wheat, can undersell 
lumber produced by free American labor in the 
World markcts. 

The testimony of numerous witnesses before the 
Committee shows that the pulpwood industry in the 
States of Oregon, Washington and California is 
striving to survive in this period of business de- 
pression. Many of the pulpwood mills have been 
forced to close and others are being operated on a 
part time basis, which has resulted in a large 
amount of unemployment among the lumberman and 
mill workers on the Pacific Coast. Pualpwood can be 
produced and shipped from Seattle and Portland 
just as easily as from Archangel, Russia, which is 
icebound for five months a year. 

The prices for American pulpwood, approximate 
the Russian prices delivered at Portland, Maine, 
Boston or New York. It is utterly impossible to 
prove that each log produced in Russia is cut, trans- 
ported or milled by convict labor. From the testi- 
mony of a number of escaped convicts who testified 
before the Committee, it is apparent that a consid- 
erable part of the cutting of timber and pulpwood 
in Russia and transportation and loading is done 
by convict labor under the most brutal conditions. 

No definite information was submitted regarding 
the work in lumber mills, but it appears that be- 
cause of fear of sabotage that convict prisoners are 
not used to any extent in the lumber mills. 

The stories of the escaped prisoners, whether they 
were convicted for political offenses as counter-revo- 
lutionists or as Kulaks or for some criminal act all 
agree as to the unbelievable conditions in the timber 
camps along the borders of the Arctic Ocean. The 
0. G. P. U., or secret police of Russia the testimony 
disclosed has charge of these camps and no for- 
eigners are permitted to visit them. The only 
sources of information are from escaped convicts 
who smuggle themselves into the ships or succeed 
in escaping across the frontiers, or through writing 
under the bark of the pulpwood telling of their con- 
ditions and sufferings. It would be extremely diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the plight of the convicts in the 
timber camps of northern Russia—it is a constant 
story of undernourishment, uninterrupted teil, mis- 
ery and blood. 

The testimony offered to the Committee discloses 
that hundred of thousands of aristocrats, former 
professional and business men, army officers, kulaks, 
and Social-Democrats and other counter-revolution- 


ists have disappeared into the forests without leav- 
ing any trace. The mystery and the horror of the 
= labor camps is yet to be told in its lurid de- 
tails. 

Oil. 
Oil tesourees of the Soviet Union are greater than 
those of any other country, according to the Com- 
mercial Handbook of the U. S. S. R. There are 
three. main fields, Baku, Grozny and Emba. The 
production and export of oil from Russia “is more 
than four times that of 1913. Great Britain and 
Italy together absorb more than half the Soviet 
oil export. 

A few months ago a cargo of Soviet gasoline 
was delivered in Baltimore, Maryland. The depres- 
sion in the American oil industry is very marked 
and competition from Soviet sources is becoming 
serious on the world market. The Soviet Govern- 
ment pay nothing for the leases on the land. 
Manganese, 

Witnesses testified before the Committee that the 
Soviet Government has practically ruined the man- 
ganese industry in the Unit States by dumping 
its product into this country at a price far below 
our cost of production, which is claimed in unfair 
competition because manganese is an essential in- 
gredient in the manufacture of steel, and the de- 
struction of the manganese industry in the United 
States places us at the mercy of Soviet Russia in 
time of war. 

The Assistant Secretary of War,, Frederick H. 
Payne, stated in a speech recently: “Of the raw ma- 
terials necessary to us in war, none is more impor- 
tant- than manganese. We take a deep interest in 


the efforts of the domestic manganese producers to 
develop processes that will enable the United States 
to utilize its large deposits of low grade ore and 
be at least self-sustaining in this respect.” 


Forced Labor General 


Convict labor should not be confused with forced 
or conscripted labor. It is claimed by Matthew Woll, 
Vice President of the American Federation of Labor 
that practically all labor in Soviet Russia today 
comes under the category of forced labor, as com- 
pared to free labor in the United States or Europe. 
He testified before the Committee that existing 
Soviet decrees provide that workers became desert- 
ers when they quit-their jobs, that the unemployed 
must accept any position offered and that skilled 
workers may be transferred to any part of the coun- 
try without their consent. These restrictions on 
the freedom of the workingman, Mr. Woll claims, 
place him in practically the same position as a con- 
seripted soldier. The United States, as a large ex- 
porter is vitally concerned by any dumping of 
Soviet products in the United States or on the world 
markets. 


It may be years before the so-called Five Year 
Plan develops a serious Competition to our markets 
for manufactured goods; that depends on the stabil- 
ity and future strength of the Soviet Government. 
At present certain textiles, electric globes and other 
manufactured commoditics have been sold under 
market prices in England, but if the Five Year 
Plan succeeds, Russia will enter the world markets 
as an exporter of iron and steel, and heavy manu- 
factured commodities. But it is not from manu- 
factured goods that we have much to fear. The 
United States has more to lose from the economic 
system in Russia if it succeeds than any other na- 
tion, as we are the largest exporters of agricultural 
products, such as cotton, wheat, tobacco, and other 
grain and will have difficulty in holding our export 
markets against this kind of competition that can be 
anticipated from the Soviet system. 


Back in 1913, when the United States recognized 
the Imperial Russian Government and were on 
friendly terms with it, our total direct export trade 
with Russia amounted to twenty millions of dollars, 
and in 1929 without recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, we exported eighty-six million dollars 
worth of goods to Russia. 

The fact is that without recognition we are doing 
four times as much trade with Russia as we did 
when we recognized the Czar’s regime. 


Five-year Plan of the Soviet Union 


It will be necessary to consider the Five-Year 
Plan of the Soviet Unicn as a communist activity, 
ae as it may affect American interest and indus- 
ry. 

G. T. Grinko, vice chairman of the U. S. S: R. 
State Planning Commission, who is credited in a 
large part with being the author of this plan, in 
his recent book entitled, “The Five Year Plan of 
the Soviet Union,” in the first chapter under 
Planned Economy and Perspéctives, defines the 
Five-Year Plan, its purposes and objects: “The 
Five-Year Plan is a program for the further exten- 
sion and consolidation of the great October Revo- 
lution. Nor should the great international signifi- 
cance of the plan be underestimated. For the first 
time in history, a vast country, with inexhaustible 
natural resources and a population of 150 million 
free people, faces the world with an elaborate plan 
for upbuilding @ socialist economy and culture—a 
socialist society. We fully share the view expressed 
in the editorial of the Pravda of Avgust 29, 1929: 
“The Five-Year Plan is an important part of the 
offensive of the proletariat of the world against 
capitalism; it is a plan tending to undermine cap- 
italist stabilization; it is a great plan of world 
revolution.” 

Its hope of accomplishment is thus defined: “The 
great task set by the Five-Year Plan for the devel- 
opment of the productive forces of the Soviet Union 
through rapid industrialization and steady strength- 
ening of the socialistic elements in national econ- 
omy, is that of attaining and surpassing the tech- 
nical and economic level of the advanced capitalist 
countries, thus assuring the triumph of the socialist 
system in its historic contest with capitalism.” 

The plan began with the year. 1927-28 and will 
end with 1932-33. It covers a work, in a field so 
great and diversified, that it is almost beyond the 
imagination. Whether the accomplishment will 
come, can be answered only by time and trial. 
References to the major lines of the undertaking 
is all that is necessary in this report. 

One of the greatest of the undertakings in the 
beginning is to electrify Russia, Stations now un- 
der construction will produce 4500 million kilowatts 
per year. The Soviet Union is building new rail- 
roads, making extensions, and improving the old 
lines so as to link up its industrial plants and to 
reach its forests and mines. The country is rich 
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in fuel-oil, coal and peat. One coal field in Siberia 
is estimated to have 300 billion tons’ of coal. The 
country is rich in iron; and the great metal industry 
has been planned, and work begun on its plants and 
equipment. It is proposéd to construct one or more 
steel mills as great as the American mills at Gary, 
Indiana, with a capacity of two or three million 
tons. A number of smaller mills are also planned, 
as well as the development in the production and 
manufacture of nonferrous metals is also” covered 
in the plan of the work to be done. 

Factories are to be constructed for the manufac- 
ture of almost every line of machinery, tools and 
implements, including great factories for the out- 
put of agricultural equipment. The plan calls. for 
an increase in boiler production from 114 thousand 
square meter.heating surface in 1927-27 to 300 
thousand square meters in 1932-33; in Diesel horse- 
power, from 65,900 to 202,000. Turbine capacity is 
to increase 650 per cent. Factories are in course 
of construction to produce machinery, tools, mining 
machinery, railway cars, and practically every line 
of production necessary for the use of the people in 
a great country like Russia, with its many diversi- 
fied interests and productions. 

Eighty-two million rubles are to be invested in 
sea-going and river vessels. Plants are under con- 
struction, and to be constructed, for the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, with 100 thousand as the re- 
sult of the first year’s operation and 300 thousand 
for the. last year. Three plants each to turn out 
50 thousand tractors per year are either under con- 
struction or to be built. This plant covers chemical 
and fertilizer factories. Factories for the produc- 
tion in nearly every line of trade known to the in- 
dustrial world are in course of construction, includ- 
ing the manufacture cf textiles, shoes and leather. 


To Increase Lumber Output 


The production of lumber is to be increased on a 
very large scale, growing from 142 million cubic 
meters in 1927-28 to 350 million meters in 1932-33. 
Twenty-two million barrels of cement and 5,100,- 
000,000 brick per year are to be produced. May we 
not quote the author of the Five-Year Plan, taken 
from the chapter on Prospects of Industrial Devel- 
opment: “These, to sum up, are the major statisti- 
cal barometers of industrial development in the 
Soviet Union: Twenty-two billion kilowat hours of 
electric current, 140 million tons of coal, 40 million 
tons of crude oil, 17 million tons of cast iron, eight 
million tons of chemical fertilizers, nearly 150,000 
tractors, and nearly 250,000 automobiles, two billion 
rubles’ worth of industrial machinery and more 
than a billion rubles’ worth of agricultural imple- 
ments will be produced in the last year of this five- 
year period.” 

While the Five-Year Plan is of Russian origin, 
and its execution, in the beginning, is largely under 
the direction of foreign engineers and experts, 
many American experts and engineers are in Rus- 
sia superintending the construction of the various 
plants, installing machinery and putting it into 
operation under the Five-Year Plan. Some two 
thousand foreigners are helping the Soviet. Govern- 
ment carry out its stupendous program, and a large 
number of these men are Americans. The press 
reports the largest line of credit in the purchase 
and installation of the material and machinery 
comes from American business, and the record of 
this committee shows that a number of the largest 
corporations and firms in the United States to have 


business transactions and relations with Soviet- 
Russia. 


Probably the greatest effort in the Five-Year 
Plan is along agricultural lines. The government 
owns much farm land, and the lands of the smaller 
farmers or owners have been socialized. That is 
a large number of the peasant farms have been 
taken over by the government and converted into 
large farms called “collective farms.” This land 
was taken without cost to the Government, and the 
labor cost is the bare subsistence to those who cul- 
tivate it—the crop production necessarily being at 
a very low cost. The elements entering into the 
cheap production are: The government owned col- 
lective lands are without cost to the government; 
the labor to cultivate these lands is at the price 
of a bare subsistence to the peasants who work the 
land; tractors and the latest improved farm ma- 
chinery are used so as to produce the best results, 
which means a very cheap production, and in the 
end must necessarily affect American producers in 
the world markets. It is insisted that Russian 
wheat is produced at from 10 to 20 cents per bushel: 


Great Advances Claimed 


Valerian V. Kuibyshev, Vice President of the 
Council of the People’s Commissars and President 
of the State Planning Commission of the Soviet 
Union, in a statement of the Five-Year Plan, given 
to the Associated Press Dec. 1, 1930, claims that 
better progress has been made than contemplated 
by the original plan—that accomplishment has ex- 
ceeded—that four years will accomplish the result 
set for the full five years. 

Commissar Kuibyshev, among other things, meets 
the general charge that: agricultural program 
has fallen behind with the declaration that a very 
great advance has been made in the field of agri- 
culture. The sown area increased from 118,000,000 
hectares in 1928-29 to 127,700,000 in 1929-30 
* * © that the crop this year was 86,500,000 
tons, against 71,700,000 tons in 1929, an increase 
of 20.6 per cent. Marketable grain produced was 
52.8 per cent above planned estimates. “Thus,” 
he states, “the grain problem has been fundamen- 
tally solved.” This president of the Planning Com- 
mission says that more than 5,000,000 peasants, or 
more than one-fifth of the peasant householders, 
have rejected individual farming, and. have joined 
the collectives. The plan calls for the collectives to 
plant 20,600,000 hectares in the last year. This 
year the collectives planted 36,000,000 hectares. 
In the grain region 43.8 per cent of the peasants 
have joined the collectives. . 

It is extremely hard to give the cemrect figures 
on capital investment in industrial and agricul- 
tural manufacture, internal improvement, includ- 
ing hydro-electric expenditures, as contemplated 
under the original Five-Year Plan. Taking the 
mass of figures in the various estimates and under- 
takings, the expenditures as contemplated would 
have amounted to between $406,000,000,000 and 
$50,000,000,000. But as: the plan progressed, 
-changes were made, additions were made to the 
original estimates,’ and new lines and projects were 
undertaken; and eventually, if the expenditure 
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reaches the contemplated amounts, in the end it 
will approximate from one and one-half times to 
double the original estimate. 

Conclusions as to the Five-Year Plan. 


Boiled down to a reasonable conclusion, if the_ 


Five-Year Plan succeeds, the Soviet Union is to 
become a great money making machine that it may 
To under- 
sell the rest of the world in agricultural and in- 
dustrial products is a part of the scheme to create 
unrest, ripening into revolution. 

This activity would affect us ultimately in the 
destruction of our grain markets—especially is this 
true of wheat. produced by peasant labor on gov- 
ernment owned and controlled land. Practically 
without cost and with which American labor can- 
not compete. The same would be true in the 
industrial world. Russian products have already 
practically destroyed the manganese industry with 
us. It seemingly threatens our lumber and wood 
pulp industries, as well as the anthracite coal 
market; and the proof strongly indicates that con- 
vict and impressed labor are used especially in 
producing lumber and woodpulp. 

Taken in connection with the acts and avowed 
purposes of the Soviet Union, the Five-Year Plan 
is not intended alone to benefit the home union 
and government, and to improve the condition of 
the Russian people. It goes much further. Its 
purpose is not to build up but to tear down and 
destroy. 

Pravda, the communist organ, of Aug. 29, 1929, 
fully defines its purpose: “It is a plan tending to 
undermine capitalist stabilization. It is a great 
plan of world revolution.” 


The Amtorg Trading Corporation was chartered 
under the laws of the State of New York. In 
May, 1924, it was organized by the officers of the 
Products Exchange Corporation and the Arcos 
American (Inc.), both under Russian control. The 
capital stock was $1,000,000; but with the profits 
added, the capital investment now is approximately 
$2,000,000. All of the stock of this corporation 
stands of record in the name of Peter A. Bogdanoy, 
trustee for the Bank of Foreign Trade of the Soviet 
Union. This bank is owned by the State Bank 
of Russia; and the State Bank of Russia is owned 
by the Soviet Government. Bogdanov, who is chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation, as trustee, holds all of the stock 
for the Soviet Government. Not a share of the 
stock of this corporation is owned by its directors 
and officials. Every official of the corporation, ex- 
cept one, is a citizen of Soviet Russia. John 
Ohsol, one of the vice presidents and directors of 
Amtorg, came to this country from Russia in 1907 
and is now an American citizen. Ohsol states that 
he is not now and never was a communist. He 
visited Russia in 1922, 1924, and 1926. These, 
he states, were business trips and, had nothing to 
do with political activities. 


Chairmen of Amtorg 


Victor Nogine was in charge of Russian purchases 
in this country just prior to the incorporation of 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation. Nogine was a 
Russian communist. He organized a great number 
of strikes. He served terms in 50 prisons; a very 
able propagandist and organizer; was Commissar 
of Labor, and a member of the Polit-bureau. He 
died in Moscow in May, 1924. The first chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Amtorg was Mr. Isaiah 
J. Hoorgin, who was succeeded, respectively, by Mr. 
Alexis V. Prigarin, Mr. S. G. Bron and Peter A. 
Bogdanov, the present chairman. All were Rus- 
sian communists. Bogdanov arrived here Jan. 9, 
1930, and was made chairman of the board Jan. 
25, 1930. As a matter of fact, he was elected 
a director of the Amtorg Trading Corporation in 
October, 1929, while in Russia. He says he left 
Moscow about Dec. 12, 1929. He spent a few days 
in Germany, and then embarked from Cherbourg, 
France. Immediately upon his arrival in New York, 
to use his words, “I began to get acquainted with 
the affairs of the Amtorg Company.” Evidently, he 
was designated to this high corporate position by 
the governing authorities of the Soviet Union. 


These several chairman of the board of the Am- 
torg Trading Corporation, before coming to Amer- 
ica, held high positions in the Soviet Government 
and in the Communist Party. They were all com- 
munists before coming to us. They conform to 
communistic requirements and rules while here. 
They have the right to avow their communism 
when they return home. We think it fair from 
the record to say that when they return to Moscow, 
they will again openly declare they are communists. 

It is our purpose to report the facts as we find 
them. -Under the rules of evidence, we find there 
is not sufficient competent legal evidence in the 
record to prove the connection of the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation, as a body corporate, with sub- 
versive activities; communists of high rank and 
standing were admitted to the United States and 
have had extensions of time granted them. 

The Amtorg Trading Corporation is owned by the 
Soviet Government. The Soviet Government is 
under the communist dictatorship. Well known and 
trusted communists are the controlling officials of 
Amtorg. Practically all of the various lines of 
Russian trade’ in America are through or with 
Amtorg. Other Russian corporations function, but 
Amtorg is the parent, and its approval must be had 
on American trade. The All-Russian Textile Syn- 
dicate of New York has for its functions the pur- 
chasing of American cotton for shipment to the 
Soviet Union. A recent report from Russia refers 
to a Soviet decree being recently issued to the ef- 
fect that no more cotton is to be bought in 1931 
from the United States. The Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration built up a credit, as its officials state, with 
American banks and business interests, amounting 
to $80,000,000. Financial journals now state that 
Soviet’ Russia owes American business interests 
$170,000,000. The Soviet Government claims that 
in 1929 Russia sold us $30,749,000 in commerce, 
and we exported to Russia $107,651,000, or a total 
of $188,400,000. The first nine months of 1930, 
we imported from Russia $17,000,000 worth of 
goods, and we exported to Russia $87,000,000, or 
a total of $104,000,000. But Russian trade in 
America has materially declined in the past few 
months. The witness Delgass fixes the cause of 
this decline in business, that about Dec. 1, 1929; 
the Amtorg officials “took in their heads the idea 
that as there is a financial crisis in the United States, 
they might squeeze the American manufacturers 
for higher credits but, as the American manufac- 


turers were unwilling to do that they transferred 
the bulk of trade to other countries. They also 
had in mind that by such pressure they can extract 
recognition of the Russian Government in the 
United States.” : 

On Dec. 17, 1930, the Moody Investors’ Service 
gave out a statement with respect to our Russian 
trade. Shipments to Russia during the first six 
months of 1930 were valued at $73,231,945, an in- 
crease of 137.2 per cent over the same months of 
1929. The next four months of 1930, July, August, 
September and October, showed a marked drop with 
aggregate exports of $22,996,782 or a loss of 24.5 
per cent in Russian trade as compared to the same 
months of 1929. 

It is stated that apparently the cause was the 
widespread agitation against the alleged Russian 
dumping in the United States and other markets. 

Our exports to Russia during the first six months 
of 1930 averaged $12,000,000 per month, but from 
July to October, both inclusive, of this year, the 
monthly average was $5,700,000. 

Our exports in February, 1930, amounted to $19,- 
024,383. Our exports to Russia in October of 1930 
totaled only $4,460,196. Of our foreign customers 
im 1929, Russia held the 48th position. For the first 
ten months of 1930, Russia was 8th in importance 
among our foreign customers. 


Largely a Credit Business 

The Soviet Government engages in foreign trade 
through its agents. The Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion is a Soviet-governmental agency and wholly 
owned by that government. Its business is con- 
ducted largely on a credit basis, with only $2,000,000 
invested capital, and the commerce to America from 
Russia is only about one-third of the amount of the 
purchases in the United States. From 60 to 65 per 
cent of its business must of necessity be on a credit 
basis. In case of failure of the Soviet Government, 

.or.the repudiation by that government, Amtorg’s 
abiljty to pay would be gone. It would be in hope- 
less bankruptcy. It could stand on no higher ground, 
nor have a better position than its principal. The 
creditors of Amtorg would stand in exactly the 
same position as the creditors dealing directly with 
and having contractural relations with the Soviet 
Government. We have no diplomatic relations with 
Russia, and hence contracts could not be enforced 
against the government. It is submitted that the 
Soviet Government could not come to the State of 
New York, and in its own name openly do business 
as the Amtorg is doing. The Amtorg is the creature 
of the Soviet Government; the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration and cannot do indirectly that which it 
would denied the right to do directly in its own. 
name. 

The Resolution (H. R. 220) under which this Com- 
mittee functions, was adopted May 22, 1930. The 
hearings were begun in Washington City June 9, 
1930. When Amtorg officials knew that it was to be 
investigated, a conference was called to outline the 
evidence to be offered this Committee. Its high 
officials, including the chairman of the boafd, Mr. 
Bogdanov, vice president, John G. Ohsol, and its 
resident attorney, Mr. Michael, were present. The 
record discloses that it was the purpose to keep from 
this Committee the evidence which might be damag- 
ing to Amtorg. A reading of the record will show 
that officials of that corporation were not frank and 
candid in answering questions, but were evasive, 
argumentative, and evidently sought to cover up 
rather than disclose the facts. In answering ma- 
terial questions, scarcely a one of them was answered 
directly, yes or no. 

They were unablé to remember material facts, or 
te remember: important persons highly connected 
with the Amtorg organization. Some of these would 
have been important witnesses to your Committee. 
Sixty-four employes left Amtorg from February 1, 
to July 15, 1930. Seven of these returned to Soviet 
Russia. In the same time, twenty-one employes 
were transferred to other organizations. Your Com- 
mittee had its first hearing in New York City in 
July, 1930; on July 15, 1930, Amtorg had twenty- 
three employes on vacation. 

Amtorg has brought to this country a large num- 
ber of Russians claiming that the persons were 
connected with its business; 66 in 1926; 171 in 1927; 
220 in 1928; 552 in 1929; and the first half of 1930, 
525, not including families. In connection with 
visa matters Amtorg acts through its attorneys, 
Simpson, Thatcher, and Bartlett. It is stated that 
Judge Thos. D. Thatcher, now Solicitor General of 
the United States, was the attorney who organized 
Amtorg. When a Russian desires to come to the 
United States, a telegram is sent to Amtorg, and 
Amtorg then writes Simpson, Thatcher and Bart- 
lett, and these attorneys inform the American Con- 
sul at Berlin that the man is all right. One witness 
states, no one could get a visa unless he has the ap- 
proval of this firm of lawyers. 


Experience of Mr. Delgass 

The best inside view of Amtorg is given by Basil 
W. Delgass, who was three-and-a-half years vice 
president of Amtorg. He was born in Russia, was 
never a communist, and he came to this country in 
1926. Mr. Delgass resigned as vice president of 
Amtorg July 28, 1930, the next day after this Com- 
mittee began its hearings in New York City. He 
resigned of his own accord; although a month before 
he was advised to return to Russia. He is now under 
a death sentence in Russia, sentenced to be shot, and 
all of his property forfeited, he says, because he 
resigned from Amtorg and refused to return to 
Russia. With respect to the meeting of Amtorg 
officials, looking to the investigation by the Fish 
Committee, Mr. Delgass says that statements were 
prepared which different officials should swear to, 
and using Mr. Delgass’ own language, “I did not 
want to participate in perjury, as was done by Mr. 
Bogdanov and the others. All officials mentioned 
in the Whalen documents were in this~ meeting.” 
Delgass says there was a communist organization 
in Amtorg, composed of the members who came from 
Moscow. A woman referred to as Comrade Liza, 
mentioned in the Whalen papers, was secretary of 
this organization. There was an American com- 
munist organization in Amtorg. Bogdanov and the 
other officials denied knowing Comrade Liza, or that 
any such woman was in Amtorg. Mr. Delgass says 
everybody knew Comrade Liza. She was secretary 
of the Communist Party of Amtorg, and she looked 
after the behavior of the communist employes of 
Amtorg, and when they did wrong she reprimanded 
them. In this meeting preparatory to giving evi- 
dence before the Fish Committee, the witnesses were 
told to say that they did not know Comrade Liza, 
that they never knew a woman of that name. They 
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were told to say there were no communist activities 
whatsoever. in Amtorg. On the question of how 
Seviet citizens came toe Amtorg. and became its 
officials, they were told to say that they drew no 
salaries from Amtorg, and that they werked for 
other organizations with which they were connected 
in Moscow. The facts were, they were in the em- 
ploy of and received their salaries from Amtorg. 

The Soviet citizens emplayed by Amtorg, were 
required to send their children to senior and junior 
communist cell where lectures were given by differ- 
ent members of Amtorg, and they were im charge of 
one of the members of the Communist Party, em- 
ployed by Amtorg. The witness sent his son and 
daughter to this school in conformity te the rules of 
Amtorg. This rule, however, did not apply te Amer- 
ican Citizens. 

Dr. Sheftell came to the United States, pretending 
to represent the Russian Department of Health, Lut 
instead he taught a communist school and was in 
constant touch with Amtorg officials. He was in 
the meeting in which the evidence was outlin 
to be given to the Fish Committee relating to Am- 
torg activities and the Whalen documents. 

The witness. says that collections were handled 
by Amtorg for the Passaic strike condacted by the 
communists. He says collections were taken for 
various causes. There was a regular 2 per cent 
deduction from the salaries of the Soviet citizens. 
This was for “professional needs.” Further de- 
ductions were made for “State Loans.” These 
amounted to two months’ salary each year. The 
witness paid $14.00 per month for three months 
for a “special fund.” He filed two receipts of the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation—one for $67.00 and 
one for $56.00. The first recited it was for: “Mo- 
samtorg special, $14.00; F State Bank Sub. a/c, 
$28.00; F,Coop, House membership, $25.00.” The 
last subscription of $56.00 was for “F Sub. a/c 
State Bank.” 


5 Revolutionist At 18 


Peter A. Bogdanov, chairman of the board of 
Amtorg, is a well educated, smart and capable man. 
In part 3, vol. 3, page 59 of the record is the 
biography of this man. It shows he began his ca- 
reer as a revolutionist when only 18 years of age, 
and while a student. And since that time has held 
numerous high official posts in the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

Feodor M. Ziavkin, general manager. of Amtorg, 
says he is not a communist. In the record, part 3, 
vol. 4, pages 26-27-28, this man is fully identified 
by Joseph Douillet, Belgian Consul in Russia. This 
consul lived in Russia from 1891 to 1926. In his 
book, ““Moscow Unmasked,” at page 158, he is quoted 
as saying ‘Thus, it was that right before my eyes 
Comrade Ziavkin (Chief of the ( G. P. U-. of Don) 
was appointed president of the executive commit- 
tee of the city of Taganrog.” On pages 188-189 he 
is referred to as the most terrible man in the city 
of “Rostov-on-the-Don.” By affidavit one witness 
identifie> his pictures as the man she saw in Ros- 
tov in 1924 when she carried food to her husband 
while in prison. ‘She says that Ziavkin was a men- 
bere of the cheka. .The husband of this witness 
says he lived in Rostov 31 years and that Ziavkin 
was head of the 0. G. P. U. The 0. G. P. U., of 
course, is the Russian secret police foree Ziavkin 
evidence shows that he knows but little of the busi- 
ness affairs of Amtorg, and is not fitted or com- 
petent to handle large business matters. 

Two other Russian communists, Piatakoff and 
Ossinsky were slated as officials of Amtorg, but 
their communistic records were such that visas were 
denied them. Bogdanov and Ziavkin are the high- 
est officials of the Amtorg Corporation. They may 
be called the representatives or agents of the Soviet 
Government, but when the relative connection and 
importance of Amtorg is considered, they approach 
the dignity of officials of that government. They 
are Communists and as such doubtless are affiliated 
with the Third International. 

Mark Lulinsky, a naturalized American citizen, 
but born in Odessa, Russia, as the representative 
of, and by direction of Amtorg, went to Mexico 
in June, 1930. He claimed his mission was to dis- 
pose of the property of the Amtorg sold ly the 
Russian Commercial Delegation in Mexico. 

Regardless of Lulinsky’s mission, he was the 
representative of and financed by the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation, and as such was sent to Mexico. 
He was arrested—put in jail—and after an exami- 
nation of the papers and documents found in his 
possession, he was deported from that country. 

Both the present Chairman of the Board and 
the business manager of Amtorg were not only 
communists, but revolutionists. They now say they 
are not communists, ’ ‘ 

A man does not ordinarily cease to be a com- 
munist, and become a non-communist simply by 
saying so. These high officials hold their present 
positions as political appointments. They repre- 
sent the Russian government control, and ‘they are 
dictated to by communists. Only by word of mouth 
have they ceased to be communists. They were 
called upon to renounce communism that they might 
enter the United States. In every question relating 
to communism, where evasion could. be had, they 
have availed themselves of it, but there was one 
test—the oath. Both refused to take the oath. 
hey remained loyal to the communistic basic prin- 
ciple—atheism—in a disbelief of and a hatred for 
the Supreme Being: they still adhere to the first 
principle of communism. 


The Whalen Document 


The committee heard all the evidence offered o1 
that it could obtain relating to the so-called “Whalen 
Document.” Some of the evidence apparently in- 
dicated the genuineness of these documents, but 
measured by the rules of evidence and the burden 
of proof resting on the proporents of the documents, 
we find that the testimony failed to establish the 
genuineness of the so-called “Whalen Documents.” 
, Under our present immigration laws there is noth- 
ing to exclude a Communist. If an alien admits 
he is a Communist, he is stijl admitted as an immi- 
grant, provided he has a visa, The fact of a person 
being a communist is not a bar to entry into the 
United States. 

The quota from Russia is 2,784 annually. The 
latest record shows a registered waiting list of 
prospective immigrants of nearly 67,000 and an es- 
timated demand of 250,000. It may be added in 
this connection that very few if any members. of 
the Communist Party, or at least members of the 
Communist International, and people of that type, 
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are coming to the United States peranently, at least 
for the reason that before a visa is issued the Con- 
suls are very particular in looking into the political 
antecedents of an applicant. : Tee 

It maust be remembered thatthe Russian quota is 
filled each year almost exclusively by persons having 
close family ties in the United States, that is, be- 
cause of the preference provisions, and therefore 
represents the type of Russian stock which had es- 
tablished itself in this 
War. : . : 

In addition to the number admitted as immigrants 
each year, there is no limit as to the number that 
may be admitted temporarily. During the last fiscal 
year 1130 non-immigrant passport visas were issued 
to visitors from Russia. The law does not define a 
temporary visit, but usually the visit is for six 
months, sometimes for a year and in some cases 
Russian visitors have been permitted to remain here 
for 4 years or more. 

There were 1526 Soviet citizens admitted to this 
country for temporary visits in connection with the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation from the year 1925 
until the middle of April,- 1930 only 909 of whom 
have departed. It is claimed by Amtorg that these 
aliens are here for the purpose of study in connec- 
tion with the soviet five year plan and are scattered 
throughout all industries and business activities in 
the United States. In this connection, it can also 
be said that none of these aliens sent here through 
Amtorg have been found spreading any communist 
propaganda. The fact, however, is that Peter A. 
Bogdanov, Chairman of the.Board of Directors of 
Amtorg and Feodor M. Ziavkin, General Manager 
are admitted alien communists. These two aliens 
were admitted as temporary visitors and are in 
charge of Amtorg affairs. % 

A number of officials of Amtorg denied they were 
communists, but nearly all of them were commun- 
ists #m Russia. Before coming here, some of them 
“held very high positions with the Communist Party, 
or the Soviet Government. They severed their com- 
munistic relationships that they might come to the 
United States. a 

The biography of Peter A. Bogdanov, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Amtorg, shows he 
began his career as a revolutionist, when only 18 
years of age, and while a student. He was arrested 
in 1901-2 and served a prison sentence. In 1905, he 
was elected a member of the Bolshevik Executive 
Committee of the Russian Socialist Democratic La- 
bor Party, and a member of the underground organ- 
ization in the Army. Later he went to Moscow and 
became active in the underground subservice organ- 
ization as a member of the Communist Party. 

In the beginning of the Communist revolution, he 
was president of the revolutionary Committee of 
Gomel City. In 1919 he was appointed president of 
the Council for the Military Industry. In 1921, he 
was appointed president of the Supreme Economic 
Couneil. During the year 1923, he was appointed 
chief of the Supreme Administration of the Military 
Industry, and president of the Committee.for War 
Minister orders. 7 

He is now the highest official of Amtorg. Ad- 
mitted to this country as a temporary visitor for 
the purpose of overseeing the affair of his trading 
corporation, it will be interesting to note how long 
he will be permitted to remain. ; 

The only way by which a communist may be pre- 
vented from entering the United States is for our 
consular officers to exercise greater care at the point 
of origin. This however, in i‘self is not sufficient, 
beeause it is almost impossible for our consular of- 
ficers to know of the beliefs and affiliations of tie 
many immigrants and nonimmigrants applying for 
admission to this country. 


Religion 

All communists are atheists, whether they live in 
Moscow, Berlin, Paris, London, New York or Los 
Angeles. They may not be baptised, married or 
buried with religious ceremonies. The communist 
must not only be without religion, but he must be 
anti-religious. ’ 

The most rtagic and appalling situation in Soviet 
Russia is the fact that many millions of young chil- 
dren attending the public schools are taught each 
day hatred of the conception of God and of all re- 
ligious faith and beliefs. This instruetion is manda- 
tory on the part of the teachers and if they fail to 
carry out their orders they lose their jobs. These 
young school children are also taught to hold their 
parents ingontempt and disobey them if they main- 
tain any belief or faith in religion. The most ter- 
rible kinds of vice are encouraged among the young 
school children in order to break down the farnily in- 
fluence, which is the foundation of all religion. — 

Art. 121 of the Soviet Criminal Code, adopted in 
1922, provides that instruction of children and min- 
ors in religious teachings of faith in State or pri- 
vate educational institutions and schools is punish- 
able by hard labor up to one year. This restriction 
has been followed up recently by forbidding the 
teaching of religion to children by priests or min- 
isters and by active atheistic instruction in the pub- 
lie schools. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government 
have done everything in their power since 1917 to 
mock, destroy and outlaw religion. Churches have 
been pulled down or turned into clubs, religious 
shrines despoiled, burial grounds desecrated, and the 
priests and clergy persecuted and slain. The denial 
of religious liberty and the wiping out of all re- 
ligious beliefs isan important part of the Commun- 
nist program. Communists boast of being atheists 
and take pride in waging war on God. The fact is 
that there is an irrepressible conflict between Rus- 
sian communism and a belief in God. 

The Communist Party began, in 1929, a relentless 
campaign to uproot and destroy every semblance of 
religious belief among Russian Orthodoxs, Catho- 
lies, Protestants, Jews and Moslems, and, by brutal 
methods, to exterminate religion. Thousands of 
Russian Priests, Jewish Rabbis, Zionists, Catholic 
Priests and Protestant Ministers :.ave been arrested 
on flimsy charges and exiled to Siberia, or shot. 

On February 8th, 1930, the Osservatore Romano, 
the official Vatican paper, published a letter of pro- 
test from Pope Pius XI, on religious persecution 
in Russia, an extract from whieh is as follows: 

“We are deeply moved by the horrible and sac- 
rilegious crimes repeated daily and daily becoming 
more grievous against God and the souls of the 
great Russian population.” 

The latest report from Moscow, reaching the 
United States about Christmas time, indicates that 
if the plans of the Union of Militant Godless are 
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carried out. that the last church will be closed in 
Russia by. 1934. It is understood that the Soviet 
Government is behind this movement, and is active- 
ly backing the campaign among the peasants, the 
Army and Navy. , - : 

It is reported that additional. Soviet edicts are 
being prepared to prohibit construction of any 
churches, and forbidding the ordainment of any 
more priests, under severe . penalties. 

The campaign against all types of religion is to 
be intensified and energetically carried on against 
the old Orthodox Church, new Protestant move- 
ment, and also against Catholic, Jewish and Moslem 
religions, 

The campaign of the Godless is financed by the 
Soviet Government, and the program includes many 
anti-religious films, posters, newspapers and mag- 
azines. : 

A recent press report from Russia states that 85 
new charches were builtin Russia last year, despite 
the activities. and propaganda of 18 anti-religious 
institutes. Im the same period, however, 4,000 
churches were closed. 

All the American communists who appeared be- 
fore the committee refused to take the oath on the 
ground that they did not believe in a Supreme 
Being. (See statement by Foster under political 
activities.) The testimony of J. Louis Engdahl, 
General Secretary of the International Labor De- 
fense, is typical: 

“THE CHAIRMAN: You want to affirm? 

“MR. ENGDAHL: Yes, sir. 

“THE CHAIRMAN: For what reason? 

“MR. ENGDAHL: Because I do not believe in any 
bourgeois hipocrisy, and we have heard“ plenty of 
perjury here today, even among those who have 
been sworn. 

_ “THE CHAIRMAN: We want to know if you be- 
lieve in a Supreme Being. ° 

“Mr. ENGDAHL: No, sir; I don’t.” 

The attitude of the communists in the United 
States regarding religion is exactly the same as 
that of the cemmunists in Soviet Russia, and if 
given an opportunity would exterminate all reli- 
gious beliefs in this country. 


0. G. P. U. 


The secret police administration in Russia, when 
the communists seized control of the government in 
1917, became known as the Cheka, but since 1923 it 
changed its name to the O. G. P. U. (or G. P. U.), 
Meaning United State Political Department. The 
change in name, however, did not alter the horrible 
system of police terror that has existed in Russia 
for the past 13 years, covering all parts of the 
Soviet Union. 

The 0. G. P. U. is the ever watchful eye and 
listening ear of the Soviet Government, and of the 
Communist Party. It conducts a constant campaign 
of terrorism against all individuals and groups who 
are not in Sympathy with the socialization of Rus- 
sia and the program of the Communist Party. It 
is a State inquisition which weighs like a _night- 
mare on Russia and is characterized by all that is 
vile, barbarous and destructive of freedom of con- 
science and human liberty. The horrors committed 
against humanity by this secret, evil and implac- 
able power will never be half known. It has ex- 
tended its fangs throughout the world where its 
agents spread nets of intrigue and terror, and propa- 
gate revolution. 

These spys are largely recruited among _ liber- 
ated convicts, thieves and assassins, from the most 
disreputable agents of the old Ochrana (Czar’s 
police) and among perverted intellectuals and pros- 
titutes. Yet, this scum of all the races in Russia 
are armed with absolute power of life and death 
over a helpless people. Is it any wonder that the 
people of Russia are in deadly fear of them? 

The number of army officers, professional and 
business men, small merchants, Kulaks, and coun- 
ter-revolutionists such as Social Democrats and 
Social Revolutionists who have been shot down in 
cold blood like mad dogs, or murdered in the Cheka 
and 0. G. P. U. cellars, wil? not be definitely known, 
for years to come, if ever. Some estimates place 
it as high as two million unfortunates. Men and 
women are arrested secretly, tried secretly, and 
executed secretly. A veritable reign of terror has 
cowed the Russian people since the communists 
overthrew the Provisional Government under Ker- 
ensky. 

The 0. G. P. U. has charge of the prisons and 
the lumber concentration camps in Northern Rus- 
sia. Hundreds of thousands of inoffensive Rus- 
sians, because they were born of bourgeois parents 
or held positions in the Czar’s Government or the 
Army, ot were priests who remained faithful to 
their trusts, were exiled together with 500,000 or 
more Kulaks, to the prison camps near Archangel 
or in Siberia, and disappeared into the Russian 
forests without a trace. 

The stark horror and pitiful tragedy of the men 
and women of ail ages and all classes and creeds 
who once get into the hands of the 0. G. P. U. is 
not conceivable to Americans. 


30,000 Secret Police 


The organization of the O. G. P. U. is enormous 
and takes up half a mile of buildings, including two 
big prisons in the heart of the City of Moscow. It 
is stated on good authority that together with the 
shock troops that there are 30,000 active members 
of the secret police force in Moscow. 

According to G. Agabekoff, a former official of 
the 0. G. P. U., this secret police service is one 
of the most important departments in the entire 
Soviet system of government, and divided into the 
following departments: . 

Intelligence Service (KRO). 

Foreign Department (INO). 

Secret Department (SO). 

Special Department (OO). 

Extra Special Department (SPEKO). 
Department of Economics (EKU). 
Information (INFO). 

Oriental Department (VO). 

Frontier Service (PO). 

Executive and Organization Department. 

For example, according to Agabekoff, the fune- 
tioh of the Extra Special Department is. the inter- 
cepting of foreign codes, and. the reading of code 
telegrams from abroad. It also composes codes for 
the Soviet Departments within the: country and 
abroad. This department carries on.the work of 
reading codes splendidly and compiles weekly a list 
of foreign code telegrams it has read, for the in- 
formation of the heads of the O. G, P. U. Depart- 
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ments, as well as for-members of the Central Com- 
mittee. The Foreign Department deals with’ the 
secret service work in foreign countries. It-has its 
representatives in every Soviet ‘embassy, legation, 
important consulate, and trading agencies outside 
of Russia. 

According to Agabekoff, a man by the name of 
Katsky was the first O. G. P. U. resident in Amer- 
ica, and lived’ here as an Amtorg worker up to 
1929, when he returned to Moscow and was placed 
in charge of the Anglo-American branch’ of the 
Foreign Department of the O. G. P. U. oe 

Agabekoff also states that reports of the British 
Ambassador to Washington, as to activities of the 
American Government, were a permanent source 
of information to the O. G. P. U. 


The activities of the O. G. P..U. in the United 
States is probably very limited, compared with its 
activitiés ‘in nearby countries, such as China, India, 
Germany, or the border states. Agabekoff states, 
however, that the United States plays a big part 
in the Communist International and that its agents 
make use of forged American passports as being 
the safest and easiest to travel under. 

Gregory Bessedowsky, the former Soviet Charge 
d’Affaires at Paris, who fled from the Soviet Em- 


hassy, mentioned a man named Gordon, in the Am- - 


torg, as being the representative of the O. G. P. U. 
in this country. He had returned to Russia when 
the committee met in New York, and beyond Besse- 
dowsky’s statement the committee has no definite 
information. Evidence was presented that Feodor 
Ziavkin, the present business manager of the Am- 
torg, was formerly a Chekist leader in Rostov-on- 
Don. Mr. Ziavkin does not spea kEnglish and 
has had no business training or experience to qual- 
ify him for such a position as secretary and busi- 
ness manager for such an organization as the Am- 
torg Trading Corporation, buying and selling mil- 
lions of dollars worth of goods a month. It is well 
known that the general manager of trade delega- 
tions of the Soviet government are generally agents 
of the O. G. P. U. There is no reason to believe 


that a different situation exists in the United States, | 


or that the Amtorg is immune any more than other 
Soviet trading agencies and diplomatic missions 
throughout -the world. 


Collaborator Disappears 


The secretary, or collaborator, of Mr. Ziavkin, 
one Comrad Liza Wieseman, is another individual 
who disappeared just before the committee held 
hearings in New York. This mysterious person 
acted as a spy on the activities of the employes of 
the Amtorg and gave every earmark of being an 
agent of the O. G. P. U., and also a kind of liaison 
with the American communists. 

There is probably no way of checking up defi- 
nitely on the O. G. P. U. agents in the United 
States without conducting a raid, or by deciphering 
the cablegrams sent to and from the Amtorg and 
Moscow. 

It is difficult to distinguish between O. G. P. U. 
agents and representatives of the Communist In- 
ternational. The fact is, according to Bazhanov. 
former secretary to Stalin, that more than half 
of the workers in the Commissariat of Foreign Af- 
fairs and of Commerce, are agents of the O. G. 
P. U. Bazhanov goes on to state that, in order 
to illustrate what an active part the O. G. P. U. 
takes in the preparation of communist upheavals 
abroad, it is enough to recall that the preparation 
of the armed revolt in Germany in 1923 was as- 
signed to the Chekist Unschlicht and his staff. 

Bessedowsky refers to the secret police activi- 
ties in America as follows: “I also paid a visit to 
the chief of the Foreign Bureau of the G. P. U., 
Trilisser. At that time (1926) the American ac- 
tivities of the G. P. U. had not.yet assumed for- 
midable proportions. As everywhere, the G. P. U. 
agents in America made it a point to spy on the 
employes of the Amtorg. The man in charge of the 
espionage work in New York is one Gordon, who 
lives in Ametica under an assumed name. Offi- 
cially he is the manager of the Amtorg office in 
New York (the manager of the Amtorg office in 
New York who bears the curious non-Jewish name 
of Grafpen). In order to coordinate the activities 
of the several bureaus in America, the Moscow of- 
ficials contemplated sending to New York a leading 
member of the G. P. U., Doctor Sheftel. Ostensibly 
he was to come over as a representative of the 
Russian Red Cross. Trilisser told me that the 
American branch of the Cheka spends $60,000 a 
year.” Grafpen testified before the committee and 
denied being connected with the G. P. U. His ap- 
pearance and lack of business training would in- 
dicate that he is in no way fitted to hold a high 
position in a strictly business concern. He is no 
longer manager, but holds an important post in 
Amtorg. Evidence concerning the activities of Dr. 
Sheftel reached the committee after his departure 
for Russia. He was in the-United States for sev- 
eral years, supposedly connected with ehe Russian 
Red Cross or the Bureau of Mealth work, but un- 
mistakable evidence has been presented that he 
taught communist schools and was one of the most 
active O. G. P. U. agents in the United States. 

The communists also maintain a school in Mos- 
cow where radicals from all the countries of the 
world are trained as organizers and for espionage 
work in their native lands. As a result the G. P. U. 
has sources of information that are worl’ wide 
and a list of spies in every nation that can be 
called upon at any time. 5 

Many Americans have attended this revolutionary 


training school including a considerable number of 
Negroes. 


General 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


The American Civil Liberties Union is closely af- 
filiated with the communist movement in the United 
States, and fully 90 per cent of its efforts are on 
behalf of communists who have come into conflict 
with the law. It claims to stand for free speech, 
free press, and free assembly, but it is quite ap- 
parent that the main function of the A. C. L. U. 
is to attempt to protect the communists in their 
advocacy of force and violence to overthrow the 
Government, cape the American flag by a Red 
flag and erecting a Soviet government in place of 
the republican form of government guaranteed to 
each te by the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Roger N. Baldwin, its guiding spirit, makes 
no attempt to hide. his friendship for the commun- 
ists and their principles. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the I. W.-W. and served a term in prison as 








a draft dodger during the war. This is the same 
Roger N. Baldwin that has recently issued a state- 
ment “that in the next session of Congress, our 
job is to organize the opposition to the recommenda- 
tions of the Congressional ,Committee.. Investigating 
Communism.” In his testimony before the commit- 
tee, he admitted having said ata dinner held in 
Chicago, that: “The Fish Committee. recommenda- 
tions will be buried in the Senate.” - Testifying on 
force and violence, murder, etc., the following ‘is 


uoted: ; 

$ “THE CHAIRMAN. Does your-.organization up- 
hold the right of a citizen or alien—it does not 
make any difference. which—to advocate murder? 

“MR. BALDWIN. Yes. 

“THE CHAIRMAN. Or assassination? 

“MR. BALDWIN. Yes. . iy 

“THE CHAIRMAN. Does your organization up- 
hold the right of an American citizen to advocate 
force and violence for the overthrow of- the Gov- 
ernment? vt 

“MR. BALDWIN. Certainly, in so far as mere ad- 
vocacy is concerned. 

“THE CHAIRMAN. Does it uphold the right of 
an alien in this country to urge the overthrow and 
advocate the overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence? . 

“MR. BALDWIN. Precisely on the same basis as 
any citizen. : 

“THE CHAIRMAN. You do uphold the.right of 
an alien to advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force and violence? : 

“MR. BALDWIN. Sure; certainly. , It is the 
healthiest kind of thing for a country, of course, 
to have free speech—unlimited.” ' 


The American Civil Liberties Union has received 
large sums from the Garland Fund, of which ‘Roger 
N. Baldwin is one of the directors. During the 
trial of the communists at Gastonia, not for free- 
dom of speech, of the press or assembly, but for a 
conspiracy to kill the chief of police, of which seven 
defendants were convicted, the A. C. L. U. provided 
bail for five of the defendants, amounting to $28,500, 
which it secured from the Garland Fund. All of the 
defendants convicted jumped their bail and are re- 
ported to be in Russia. The $28,500 bail was for- 
feited, including $9,000 more advanced by the Inter- 
national Labor Defense. 

A committee of the New York State Legislature, 
back in 1928, reached the following conclusion in 
regard to the American Civil Liberties Union: 

“The American Civil Liberties Union, in the last 
analysis, is a supporter of all subversive move- 
ments; its propaganda is detrimental to the in- 
terests of the State. It attempts not only to pro- 
tect crime, but to encourage attacks upon our in- 
stitutions in every form.” 

Your committee concurs with the above findings. 

The principles of free speech, free press and free 
assembly are worthy of an organization that stands 
for our republican form of government, guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and-for the ideals of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln. instead of an organi- 
zation whose main work is to uphold the com- 
munists in spreading revolutionary propaganda and 
inciting revolutionary activities to undermine our 
American institutions and overthrow. our Federal 
Government. 


Program of Association 


International Labor Defense. 


The International Labor Defense was formed in 
1925, with headquarters in Chicago, as a communist 
organization to defend class war prisoners and for 
the repeal of all sedition and criminal syndicalist 
laws. It later moved to New York City. It pro- 
vides legal aid to all communists arrested for revo- 
lutionary activities and helps to secure bail for 
them. In addition, its program is as follows: 

(1) Defense of foreign born workers and against 
deportation. 

(2) Gives publicity to persecution of workers. 

(3) Fights for the right of workers’ to organize 
for self-defense. - 

(4) Support to prisoners and families. 

The active head of the I. L. D. is J. Louis Engdahl, 
who holds the position of secretary general. He is 
an American citizen, and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He is one of the most aggres- 
sive and active communists in the United States. 
He has been to Rusesia several times and has served 
on the central executive committee of the Commun- 
ist Party of America in this country. Last Novem- 
ber he ran on the communist ticket in New York for 
Lieutenant Governor. At one time he was editor of 
the Daily Worker. ‘In addition to being secretary of 
the I. L. D. he is the editor of the Labor Defender, 
a monthly communist magazine and the official 
organ of the I. L. D., with a circulation of over 20,- 
000. It is a revolutionary outspoken appeal in be- 
half of communist principles against American in- 
stitutions. 

The Federated Press. 


The Federated Press, organized in 1918, aims to 
furnish information to the radical press of the coun- 
try, including the communist newspapers. Its main 
clients are either advanced Socialist papers, Radical 
Labor Units, or communist or other revolutionary 
papers. It maintains a substantial organization, and 
covers the United States, and has its connection with 
radical newspapers in foreign countries. It has 
received approximately $5,000 annually from the 
Garland Fund. 

The Federated Press’ Washington correspondent 
is Laurence Todd, who has the privilege of using the 
Press Gallery of the House of Representatives. 

The committee believes the reports of the Fed- 
erated Press emanating from the Press Gallery as 
a result of the permission of the Speaker to use the 
gallery should be carefully scrutinized and its repre- 
sentative warned that he will be suspended when- 
ever any revolutionary articles apear from that 
source. 

Matthew Woll, vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor in testifying before the com- 
mittee made the following statement in reference to 
the Federated Press: 

“The Soviets maintain a monopoly of news both 
for domestic consumption and for export, just as 
they maintain monopolies in_every other practical 
direction. The agency which exports and imports 
news for the soviets is the telegraph agency of the 
Soviet Union. . 

“There is in the United States an organization 
known as the Federated Press. .The Federated Press 
represents itself as being a labor news service, and 
it maintains bureaus in Washington, New York, and 
Chicago. Under the broadminded -and wholly in- 





genious assertion: that it seeks to report the news 
of all of the wings of. the labor movement, it re- 
ports very generously all news that is favorable to 
communism. I call your attention now to the Con- 
gressional Directory, with which I believe all of you 
gentlemen are familiar. 

“You may not; however, have examined closely 
that portion of the Congressional Directory wherein 
are listed newspapers represented in press gallaries. 
If you will consult that section of the Congressional 
Directory you will find listed there the telegraph 
agency of the Soviet Union and the Federated: Press, 
and you will find that Mr. Laurence Todd ‘is listed 
as the representative of both of these organizations. 
You will find further that the office of both of these 
organizations is given’ as 243 Maryland Building. 
As if in order to remove any doubt we find in thet 
portion where the name of the correspondent is 
listed. first, and his paper second, thé Federated 
Press and the telegraph agency of the Soviet Union 
follow. the name of Mr. Laurence Todd, whose ad- 
dress is given as 3051 N Street. It would appear 
that the relation, in Washington at least, between 
the official Soviet press agency and the Federated 
Press, which seeks to insinuate its’ material into the 
labor papers of our country, is very intimate. Go- 
ing a step further with the Federated Press, I call 
your attention to some figures furnished by the 
American Fund for Public Service, more popularly 
known as the Garland Fund. The Garland Fund is 
operated under the control of a board of trustees 
in which communist influence has been very strong. 
The most recent report of the Garland Fund shows 
that there was a total contribution of $26,441-made - 
to the Federated Press for the years from 1925 to 
1928. It is further shown that for the current years 
1929 and 1930 the Garland Fund' has given $5,000 
to the Federated Press which is so closely related 
in Washington to the official Soviet Press Agency. 


Generous Contributions 


_ “The Garland Fund has made generous. contribu- 
tions te-numerous other cammunist projects and to 
projects in which communism has had a friendly and 
sympathetic hearing. The Daily Worker, which 
is the organ of the communists in the United States, 
has been the beneficiary of the Garland Fund, as had 
Brookwood College at Katonah, N. Y. In the last six 
years the Garland Fund has given $97,000 to Brook- 
wood and is pledged to give $100,000 in annual in- 
stallments during the coming three years.” 

The Garland Fund. 


The American Fund for Public Service, Inc., lo- 
cated at 2 West Thirteenth Street, New York City, 
generally known as the “Garland Fund,” has helped 
to keep alive the American Civil Liberties Union, 
International Labor Defense, the communist legal 
defense committee headed by J. Louis Engdahl, the 
Workers Communist School in New York City, and 
the Pioneer Camps, as well as the Daily Worker 
and many other communist, 4nd advanced Socialist 
and Radical and Ultra-Radical organizations. This 
fund, in an original amount of about $900,000, was 
established in 1922 by a rich son of a Massachusetts 
industrialist and increased in amount, due to en- 
hanced values of thé stock (First National Bank of 
the City of New York) held by the fund, up to 
nearly $2,000,000. Of this sum, approximately 
$600,000 is left. The directors of the Garland Fund 
are: Roger Baldwin, Robert W. Dunn, Morris L. 
Ernst, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Lewis S, Gannett, 
Benjamin Gitlow, Clinton Golden, James Weldon 
Johnson, Freda Kirchway, Clarina Nichelson, Scott 
Nearing, and Norman H. Thomas. The following is 
a partial report of the loans and expenditures from 
the Garland Fund to communist organizations: 


. Approximate amount contributed 
The Daily Worker (Official Organ of 


the Communist Party of the United 

States) Tis Cvvwreeadtixesen® < eee aa $17,600.00 
Series of Studies in Russia (Communist 

MEE). 5.0.0.0 c.calan dah dececce.ues 12,626.00 
Passaic Strike funds (Communist 

PR 65 0 0.’ p'algst Vat hte as CREE 25,318.00 
Passaic Bail bonds deposited for Com- 

WUINE MIMIMGUS 2605 cad Gila es + Soe co 45,000.00 
Workers School at New York.......... 11,122.00 
International Labor Defense........... 14,850.00 
Sacco-Vanzetti Committee............. 17,000.00 
All-America Anti-Imperialist League. . 1,000.00 
Novy Mir (Russian Communist weekly 

newspaper) ........, ies Mathes ees aoa 500.00 


The following “loans” were made to communist 
organizations: (It will be noted that it has been 
the custom to cancel a greater part of such “loans” 
after a few years.) 


The Daily Worker......... 0 sacbeibede $31,375.00 
Series of Studies in Russia............ 2,374.00 
International Labor Defense.......... 35,600.00 
Sacco-Vanzetti Committee............ 5,000.00 
All-America Anti-Imperialistic League .. 100,000.00 
Move: Mit .c'0cas vce e's BiNe dake Bolt enewdas - 8,000.00 
Trade Union Educational League (now 
RUAN 8 a6 5515: Sie No eM TS aie eee 1,500.00 
Young Workers League (Now Young 
Communist League)................. 3,200.00 


The above figures were taken from the 1928 re- 
port of the American Fund for Public Service, which 
is the last report filed by the Fund. 

Friends of the Soviet Union. 

The Friends of the Soviet Union of all of its 
officials must be communists. The organization has 
for its purpose the raising of money to promote 
friendly relations with Russia, recognition by the 
Federal Government, and the showing of films de- 
piciting the merits of the Soviet system of govern- 
ment. The headquarters are in New York City 
and it has units all over the United States. 
All-America Anti-Imperialistic League. 

The All-America Anti-Imperialist League is a sec- 
tion of the League Against Imperialism, and has 
its units in most of the larger cities in the United 
States. The communists use the League for the 
purpose of spreading vicious and false propaganda 
in Mexico, Central and South American countries 
against the United States, depiciting this country 
as a big bully, trying to exploit Latin America 
and destroying its sovereignty. This campaign has 
been successful in arousing animosity and hatred 
among Latin Americans against the United States. 

uba. 

Mr. R. Gomez, a well known Communist, writing 
in the “Communist,” for January, 1931, makes the 
following statement regarding the Communist sit- 
uation in Cuba: 


“Now, in the course of a new revolutionary wave. 
the proletariat has shown that. it knows how to ben- 
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efit from past experience. The bloody fight in 
Havana streets December 14, 1929, the political 
strike of January 10, the general strike of March 
20 against unemployment and against the persecu- 
tion of the trade unions, in which 200,000 worker: 
participated, the demonstrations of May 1, and the 
hundreds of strikes developing in the course of this 
year, all these heroic struggles led by the National 
Workers Federation of Cuba and by the Communist 
Patty are the first skirmishes of the future revolu- 
tionary battle.” 

The following is an extract from a letter from the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, to the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Cuba, on November 6, 
1930 (from the “Comrunist,” January, 1931): 

*““The Communist Party of the United States of 
America will-energetically carry on a campaign of 
enlightenment of the workers of our country on the 
problems of the revolutionary workers of Cuba and 
for support of their struggles. We will even more 
energetically mobilize the American workers against 
the murderous American imperialism which is our 
common oppressor... Your struggle and our struggle 
in the United States are intimately linked up to- 
gether. Our small material support which we have 
been able to give to your fight, which is, of course, 
entirely inadequate, we will make every attempt to 
increase. We will give all assistance which we can 
possibly organize here for the return of revolution- 
ary Cuban immigrants who desire to go back and 
help in your struggle.” . 

Mexico. 


Propaganda In Mexico 

Ever since the Mexican Government dismissed ihe 
Soviet Minister, Alexander Makar in January, 
1930, and expelled all foreign communists from 
Mexico, the United States has been the headquarters 
of communist activities directed against Mexico. 
New York City is the center for such activities, al- 
‘though Los Angeles and San Francisco hoth have 
active organizations for the purpose of spreading 
revolutionary propaganda in Mexico. 

The Communist Party of Mexico has done its 
part, and the following extract from one of its 
manifestos is typical of the propaganda used by 
Latin American communists against the United 
States: “Comrades the capitalists of the United 
States want to wage war on Mexico. They have 
wanted to do so for a long time. They want to 
conquer this beautiful, rich sunnyland. Do you 
want them to establish another Ireland, and writhe 
in a new Gethsemane of national agony, and be 
raped and robbed at the sweet mercy of the im- 
perialists of Wall Street? 

Mark Lulinsky, a representative of the Amtorg, 
was recently arrested by the Mexican Government 
for inciting revolutionary activities among the com- 
munists and expelled from the country. 

Central and Seuth America. 

New York City is the main communist head- 
quarters for spreading propaganda and stirring up 
revolution among the workers in South and Central 
America. The Workers School in New York City 
has one class called “Revolutions in Latin America,” 
which aims to ins8truct and train agitators to send 
into South American countries. J. Louis Engdahl, 
of the International Labor Defense, stated: “We 
have organized a press service that goes in Spanish 
to every working class newspaper in Latin America.” 

The following correspondence was seized by the 
Detroit police in Ear Browder’s possession, one of 
the outstanding communist leaders in the country, 
signed by Losovsky, well known on the Presidium 
of the Communist International, and as Secretary- 
general on the Profintern, or Red International of 
Labor Unions at Moscow: 

Browder, United States of America: 

Dear Friend: It is many months now since I re- 
ceived anything from you with regard to the Pan 
Pacific Monthly. Who is on this work in San 
Francisco now that Harrison George is on the 
Daily Worker? We started to publish this organ 
in San Francisco in order to have another center 
for the Pan Pacific Secretariat. I have received 
information from Shanghai that all attempts to 
get in touch with you have failed. What is the 
matter? If you are so engaged on other work 
that you are absolutely unable to deal with the Pan 
Pacific Monthly you should let me know. If the 
party has instructed Harrison George to carry on 
other work there should be another comrade put 


in his place; otherwise we will harm the Pan Pacific 
Secretariat. 


Assistance Is Required 

Beside the question about the position of the 
Pan Pacific Monthly, I have another question to 
deal with. The position in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica at present is such that reinforced assistance for 
our comrades in these countries is required. 
Formerly we were able to extend a certain amount 
of help from Mexico. Now that the Mexican party 
and the Unitary Unione of Mexico have been driven 
underground it is necessary to organize a bureau 
for Central America in New York. It is hardly pos- 
sible that you would be able to take this up per- 
sonally. But would it not be possible for Harrison 
George to deal with it, together with his other 
work? He knows Spanish, knows those countries, 
and his participation would be extremely desirable. 
I want a telegraphed reply to this question, as we 
have taken a decision to set up a bureau for Central 
America in New York, and we must. arrange with 
you who should direct this work. 

With comradely greetings, A. Lozovsky. 

Harrison George, referred to in the above com- 
munication is a contributing editor of the Daily 
Worker and lecturer on “Revolutions in Latin Amer- 
ica”? in the Workers School in New York. 

The efforts of Moscow to create communist agita- 
tions in Latin American countries is very generally 
in its essence a movement to attack the United 
States via Latin America, and develop a hatred of 
the United States on the grounds of imperialism 
and exploitation and to develop antagonism and 
bitterness between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

In Guatemala, a Communist Party of Central 
America has been founded. In Nicaragua, Sandino 
has the open support of both communists in Central 
America and those in the United States who have 
raised funds to furnish him with arms to ambush 
American Marines. Uraguay is the only nation in 
South America that recognizes Soviet Russia. Mon- 
tievidio, the capital, is the main center for spread- 
ing communist propaganda in the lower half of 
South America, including Argentina, Chile, Peru 
and Brazil. There is a daily communist newspaper 


calléd the “Justicia” publishe¢ in Montievidio. 
There are communist parties in Argentina, Chile, 
Brazil, Uraguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Peru. Re- 
liable reports indicate that Comunists stirred up 
the recent riots and revolts aimed at American 
mines in Peru, which resulted in the death of several 
Americans. 

Mr. B. Krayevsky, formerly a vice president of 
the Amtorg in New York, was sent to Buenos Aires 
to head the Amtorg of South America. Several 
months. ago he was arrested for communist activi- 


ties and according to press reports was expelled 
from Brazil. 


United Farmers League. 

The United Farmers League, with headquarters 
at New York Mills, Minn., is the communist organ- 
ization for spreading the revolutionary aims of the 
communists among the farmers. It was organized 
about 1925 and publishes a paper called the United 
Farmer at New York Mills, Minn.; up until recently 
this paper was published at Bismarck, ‘ : 
The United Farmers have units in several of the 
Middle Western States, such as North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Minnesota, and has within the 
last few weeks formed units in Oklahoma and taken 
an active part in stirring up the farmers in the 
drought areas by sending communist agitators and 
organizers in those farming districts where the con- 
ditions of suffering, distress and hunger are the 
worst. 

Mr. Rudolph Harju, the editor of the “United 
Farmer” claims that there is a membership of 5,000 
in the United Farmers League. Mr. Harju was a 
candidate on the Communist ticket for United 
States Senator in the last election. 3 
Council for the Protection of the Foreign Born. 

This organization is a communist vehicle to spread 
its aims among the foreign born. It claims 270,- 
000 adherents on Dec. 6, 1930. When Congress 
convened the Council for the Protection of Foreign 
Born staged a mass demonstration at the Capitol. 
Police. 

The public should not overlook the fact that the 
police are human, beings, and are carrying out 
orders to resist or break up communist demon- 
strations when staged in defiance of the law.” Often 
rough house tactics prevail and communist women 
and children insult and spit on the police and 
scratch and bite them. There has been too much 
denunciation of the police for alleged brutality by 
“pinks” and metropolitan papers. 

The Committee believes that the American public 
owes a debt of gratitude to the police of New York, 
Chicago and many other metropolitan centers for 
affording protection against the lawless and revolu- 
tionary activities of the communists, and in safe- 
guarding foreign consulates from insults and mass 
communist demonstrations. 


Capt. Hynes’ Testimony 

Captain William F. lrynes, of the Los Angeles 
Police Force, testified before the Committee, as 
follows: 

“Practically all the arrests made by the Los 
Angeles Police Department are the result of com- 
munist mass demonstrations, picketing in connec- 
tion with communist-inspired or communist-led 
strikes, and distribution of communist-propaganda 
literature, handbiils, circulars, etc., on the streets. 

“These mass demonstrations and picketing activi- 
ties frequently result in riots, assaults and batteries, 
and other breaches of the peace. During the past 
six months the communists have evolved a system 
of “red defense squad,” a sort of semi-military 
“red defense corps,” whose duty it is to oppose and 
fight the police. Each squad has a regular captain, 
and their strategy and tactics, defensive and offen- 
sive, are worked out prior to the mass demonstra- 
tion or strike disturbance. 

“Arrests and prosecutions are usually made under 
the provisions of the State penal code against riot, 
rout, assault, battery, disturbing the peace, and 
interference with officers. Los Angeles has ordi- 
neances against blocking the sidewalk, parading 
without permit, distributing handbills and dodgers 
without permit and an anti-picketing ordinance. 
These are constantly violated by the communists, re- 
sulting in many arrests.” 


Recommendations 


(1) Enlarging the authority of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice, for the 
purpose of investigating and keeping in constant 
touch with the revolutionary propaganda and activi- 
ties of the Communists in the United States; and to 
provide for additional appropriations for skilled 
agents to devote their entire time to investigating 
and preparing reports on the personnel of all enti- 
ties, groups, individuals, who teach or advocate the 
overthrow of the Government of the United States 
by force and violence. 


(2) Strengthening immigration laws to prevent 
the admission of Communists into the United States, 
and providing for immediate deportation of all 
alien communists. 


(3) Provide for additional appropriations to the 
Bureau of Immigration for vigorous handling of de- 
portation cases. 

(4) Amend the naturalization laws so as to for- 
bid the naturalization of a Communist. 

(5) Amend the naturalization laws so as to can- 
cel the United States citizenship of a Communist. 

(6) Deny re-entry to the United States to an alien 
who has visited Russia to secure training in coni- 
munistic doctrines. 

(7) Amend Post Office laws to declare nonmailable 
all newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, circulars, 
ete., published, written or produced, advocating rev- 
olutionary communism. 

(8) Amend interstate commerce laws to prohibit 
transportation of newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., advocating revolutionary communism, 

(9) Enactment of Federal law to prosecute Com- 
munists or other persons, organizations, newspapers, 
ete., in the spreading of false rumors for the pur- 
pose of causing runs on banks. 

(10) Restriction of, or elimination of, the use of 
seeret codes or ciphers with any government with 
which the United States has no diplomatic relations, 
and its trade agencies. 

(11) In view of the fact that the Soviet govern- 
ment is under the control and direction of the 
communists, that— 

The Treasury Department request, through the 
State Department, permission to send inspectors or 
agents to investigate the prison camps and the pulp- 
wood and timber cutting districts of Soviet Russia, 


and report back regarding the alleged production of 
lumber and pulpwood by convict labor, in order to 
intelligently and properly enforce the provision of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, section 307, which reads 
as follows: 

“All goods, wares, articles, and merchandise 
mined, produced or manufactured wholly or in part 
in any foreign country by convict labor or/and 
forced labor or/and indentured labor under penal 
sanctions shall not be entitled to entry at any of the 
ports of the United States, and the importation 
thereof is hereby. prohibited, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary for the en- 
forcement of this provision.” 

The difficulty in administering the law has been 
to prove that certain shiploads of pulpwood or lum- 
ber are specifically produced by convict labor. Up 
to now, the. Treasury Department has been unable 
to prove the use of convict labor in connection with 
any specific cargoes, and the recent regulations re- 
quiring a certificate of origin and good character on 
each shipment to the effect that convict, labor is not 
used is not sufficient for the protection of free Amer- 
ican labor and industry amounts to little more than 
a@ scrap of paper. 

_If the Soviet government should refuse such a 
reasonable request as sending American inspectors 
to investigate the use of convict labor in the pro- 
duction of lumber and pulpwood when approximately 
1,000 Russian engineers and Soviet. subjects are 
roaming about at will in the United States gather- 
ing all kinds of information in our factories, mills 
and mines, then the Committee recommends that the 
Treasury Department prohibit the entry of Soviet 
pulpwood and lumber, until such time as the agents 
of the Treasury Department are permitted by the 
Soviet government to make a thorough investiga- 
tion and report. 


Provisio:z: of Tariff Act 


(12) That the Treasury Department -should re- 
quest through the State Department, permission to 
send inspectors or agents to investigate the use of 
forced or indentured labor in Soviet Russia in order 
to intelligently and properly enforce the provision 
of the ag Act of 1930, section 307, which reads 
as folloWs: 

“The provisions of this section relating to goods, 
wares, articles, and merchandise mined, produced, 
or manufactured by forced labor or/and indentured 
labor, shall take effect on January 1, 1930; but in 
no case shall provisions be applicable to goods, 
wares, articles, or merchandise so mined, produced, 
or manufactured which are not mined, produced, or 
manufactured in such quantities in the United States 
as to meet the consumptive demands of the United 
States. 

“‘Forced labor,’ as herein used, shall mean all 
work or service which is exacted from any person 
under the menace of any penalty for its nonper- 
formance and for which the worker does not offer 
himself voluntarily.” (See “Trade & Commerce 
Section.”) 

(13) That immediate consideration be given by 
the Congress to the placing of an embargo on the 
importation of manganese from Soviet. Russia. 

(14) That the Communist Party of the United 
States of America, Section of the Communist Inter- 
national, be declared illegal, or any other counter- 
part of the Communist Party, advocating the over- 
throw of our republican form of government by 
force and violence, or the affiliated with the Com- 
munist International at Moscow, be declared illegal; 
and that the Executive authority of each State and 
Legislature thereof be informed of the revolutionary 
principles and objectives of the Communist Party 
of the United States of America, Section of the 
Communist International, and be requested to take 
appropriate action to have said party excluded from, 
or denied recognition as a political entity. 

Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, in a 
500-page memorandum submitted to the Senate, 
January 21, 1924, in his capacity as Secretary of 
State, devoted many pages to the Workers’ (Com- 
munist) Party programs regarding “force and vio- 
lence,” and is quoted in part as follows: 

“* * * Tt will be seen that the question of whether 
communist programs contemplate the use of force 
and violence has been passed upon by every class of 
tribunal which could pass upon it, namely, Federal 
and State courts, administrative tribunals and leg- 
islative committees of both Federal and State gov- 
ernments, and in every class the result has been in 
support of the position that force and violence are 
inseparable from Communist programs.” 


Small Group in Control 

Mr. Hughes stated further, in the same report 
that: 

“It is believed that the evidence presented by the 
Department of State.established the unity of the 
Bolshevik organization known as the Communist 
Party, so-called Soviet government, and the Com- 
munist International, all of which are controlled by 
a small group of individuals, technically known as 
the political bureau of the Russian Communist 
Party. Second, the spiritual and organic connection 
between this Moscow group and its agents in this 
country—the American Communist Party and its 
legal counterpart, the Workers’ Party. Not only 
are these organizations the creation of Moscow, but 
the latter has also elaborated their program and 
controlled and supervised their activities. While 
there may have existed in the United States indi- 
viduals, and even groups, imbued with Marxist doc- 
trines prior to the advent of the Communist Inter- 
national, the existence of a disciplined party 
equipped with a program aiming at the, overthrow 
of the institutions of this country by force and 
violence is due to the intervention of the Bolshevik 
organizations into the domestic political life of the 
United States. The essential fact is the existence 
of an organization in the United States created by 
and completely subservient to a foreign organiza- 
tion striving to overthrow the existing social and 
political order of this country. Third, the subver- 
sive and pernicious activities of the American Com- 
munist Party and the Workers’ Party and their sub- 
ordinate and allied organs in the United States are 
activities comng from the flowing out of the pro- 
gram elaborated for them by the Moscow group.” 

To further carry out the statement of Mr. Hughes 
given above, the Workers’ Party referred to in his 
report has now changed its name to the “Communist 
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Party of the United States of America, Section of 
the Communist International.” 

There is a sharp distinction between the right to 
advocate in‘'an academic way .any doctrine we like, 
and the right, which is not a right under any rea- 
sonable interpretation of our Constitution, to preach 
and plan the overthrow of our republican form of 
government by force and violence. : 3 

One of these programs is to appeal to public opin- 
jon; the other, in the case of Communists in the 
United States, is a military plan of revolution, di- 
rected from abroad by a foreign. government. 

While the communists call themselves a party, 
they are not in the American sense a party at all, 
and this word is a misnomer, for the reason that 
Communists openly disavow the purpose of accom- 





Early Revolutionaries And Their Aims. 

From Plato to the present, every age has had ‘its 
intransigeants. Early in the Christian era antag- 
onists to established order appeared. They held 
that “liberty and equality are the essential rights 
that man in his original and primitive perfection 
received from nature. Property destroyed equality; 
governments and religion destroyed liberty; there- 
fore to reinstate man in his original rights, it was 
necessary to destroy all religions, all civil societies, 
and all property.” 


It was during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, with its industrial revolution and _conse- 
quent concentration of population in the industrial 
centers, that the age-old problem of the “one 
against the many” took on increased emphasis, and 
radicalism, as we now understand the term, was 
conceived and began its gradual development. 


One of the greatest of the early revolutionaries 
was Dr. Adam Weishaupt, a professor of law in a 
Bavarian college. At the age of 28 years, in 1776, 
he organized the order of the illuminati, dedicated 
to the destruction of Christianity and all. existing 
governments. Weishaupt was. perhaps, the first 
great exponent of world revolution. Reduced to a 
simple formula, the aims of his society may be 
summarized under six points, or “abolitions’’: 

1. Abolition of monarchy and all ordered govern- 
ment. 


2. Abolition of private property. 

3. Abolition of. inheritance. 

4, Abolition of patriotism. 

5. Abolition of the family (i. e., of marriage and 
all orthodox morality, and the institution of the 
communal education of children). 

6. Abolition of all religior. 


Order Spread Rapidly 


The order spread rapidly through France, Italy, 
and Germany. Eventually exposed and outlawed 
the remnants of the order went underground to 
form the inner circle of an international revolu- 
tionary movement. 

It is interesting to note that while Weishaupt and 
his followers were formulating these subversive 
principles, George Washington and our forefathers 
were struggling for independence and formulating 
those noble and constructive principles of represen- 
tative government and individual liberty upon which 
our Constitution rests. The struggle which we face 
today is between these two systems of philosophy 
and ideology, born at the same time, but diametric- 
ally antagonistic and mutually exclusive. 


The French Revolution. 

The Jacobin Club, originating in 1789, during the 
French Revolution and responsible for much of its 
reign of terror, was organized by many who had 
been affiliated with the Illuminati. One of its 
leaders was Robespierre, whose ruthless methods 
have been adopted and practiced by the present 
communist dictators of Russia. 

Communist Manifesto. 

Perhaps the greatest enemy to Christianity and 
constitutional government today is the Communist 
Manifesto, often called the Communist Bible, writ- 
ten by two young German apostate Jews, Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engles. It was based on these “ab- 
olitions” of Weishaupt, and was published in 1848 
as the platform of the Communist League, a work- 
ingmen’s organization, at first exclusively German, 
but later international in its scope. To the ab- 
olitions of Weishaupt, Marx added certain others 
of his own. His manifesto and other writings di- 
vided modern society into two general classes; the 
bourgeoisie, representing the capitalistic class, and 
the proletariat, representing the workers, classes 
having nothing in common and therefore to be sep- 
arated by ‘class warfare until such time as the 
workers shall have overcome and forever destroyed 
the bourgeoisie. According to his philosophy, this 
could only be accomplished through the abolition of 
religion, family relations, patriotism, capitalism, 
and property and inheritance rights. 


Slogan Is Well Known 


It was this manifesto that gave to the world that 
slogan so well known today: “Workingmen of the 
world, unite! You have nothing to lose but your 
chains, and the world to gain!” 

While the writings of Karl Marx are generally 
considered as the original source of socialist philos- 
ophy, yet his ideas were undoubtedly derived from 
the subversive teachings of Kolmar, Weishaupt, 
Rosseau, and other antecedent philosophers. 
Importance of the Paris Commune of 1871 in Revo- 

lutionary Thought. 

Karl Marx in one of his writings makes this sig- 
nificant statement: 

“Workingmen’s Paris, with its commune, will be 
forever celebrated as the glorious harbinger of a 
new society. Its martyrs are enshrined in the 
great heart of the working class. Its extermina- 
tors’ history has already nailed to that eternal pil- 
lory from which all prayers of their priests will not 
avail to redeem them.” 

Lenin continues the thought: 

“The Soviet power is the second step of world 
revolution, the development of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The Paris commune was the first 
step. The commune created a new type of state— 
the worker’s state. 

“The commune was the first attempt of the pro- 
letarian revolution to break up the bourgeois state 
and constitutes the political form discovered at last 





plishing their’ ends by parliamentary or constitu- 
tional methods. Nor dre they seeking or expecting 
to win the approval ‘of a’ majority of the people, 
any more than in Russia, where 150,000,000 people 
are governed by 1,500,000. The socialist govern- 
ment of Kerensky in Russia -was- overthrown by a 
mere handful of Communists, insignificant in num- 
ber as compared with those today affiliated with the 
Communist Party in the United States. All the 
Communists in the United States expect to do is to 
collect into their organizations enough fanatical, 
desperate men and women to strike at strategic 
points—such points as they mention in their pro- 
nunciamentos as key industries, and to inaugurate 
a reign of terrorism and bring about an armed 
uprising. : 


It is self evident that the communists and their 
sympathizers have only one real object in view, not 
to obtain control of the Government of the United 
States through peaceful and legal political methods 
as a political party, but to establish by force and 
violence in the United States and in all other na- 
tions of a “Soviet socialist republic,” to which they 
often refer in their literature as a “Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat.” These facts have been repeatedly 
substantiated at the hearings of the Committee. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


HAMILTON FISH JR., Chairman, 
CARL G. BACHMAN, 

EDWARD E. ESLICK, 

ROBERT S. HALL. 





which can and must take the place of the broken 
bourgeois machine.” , 

Between these two so-called steps, however, cer- 
tain events are to be noted. | 
First and Second Internationals. i 

As capitalists organized to solve the problems of 
the factory system, so radical leaders arose and 
called upon the workers to organize internationally 
to protect their economic rights and to demand a 
greater share in the products of their labor. Radi- 
cal thought had so spread throughout all lands that 
in 1864 there was organized at London the First In- 
ternational, so-called, a world body made up of radi- 
cal groups from various nations. Marx and Engels 
were prominent leaders in this organization, which 
held its last convention in Philadelphia in 1876. 

It was but a few years after the dissolution of 
the First International that the Second International 
was organized, also based on the class struggle and 
uniting all of revolutionary tendencies. Repudiated 
by the ultraradicals at the outbreak of the World 
War as being friendly disposed to the bourgeois, it 
still exists as the Labor Socialist International, with 
headquarters at London. In 1903, however, it suf- 
fered a serious defection from its membership. In 
that year the left or radical wing of the Russian So- 
cial Democratic Party obtained-control of that or- 
ganization and the party split into two groups: The 
Bolsheviki, meaning “majority,” and the Mensheviki, 
meaning “minority.” From 1903 to 1919 there ex- 
isted this Bolsheviki group, many of whom later 
became leaders of the Soviet Republic. 

The Second International held many conferences. 
At the Zimmerwald conference, held in 1915, there 
came into prominence a man later to become the 
idol of all Communists, now buried in the Red 
Square of Moscow, Nicolai Lenin. 

Lenin as a lad of 17 years had an older brother 
to whom he was passionately devoted. This brother 
became involved in revolutionary activities in Pet- 
rograd, was detected in a plot to kill the Czar, and 
apprehended with bombs and an arsenal of weapons 
in his possession. He was hung in the prison yard. 
This event colored the whole philosophy and life of 
the younger Lenin. He vowed vengeance against 
the existing regime, against all society, and against 
civilization itself. He was expelled from college 
because of revolutionary activties, later exiled to 
Siberia, and lived much of his life as a refugee from 
his home land. He moved about the world obsessed 
with his longing for revolution. These years he spent 
in perfecting ‘his plans and tactics for communism 
and its spread throughout the. world. 

Then came the Russian revolution. 


First Revolt in 1917 


Two Russian Revolutions, 

It is well to remember that there were two Rus- 
sian revolutions. The first came with the abdication 
of Nicholas II, on March 1¢ 1917, which marked the 
end of the Russian Empire. The governing power 
then developed upon the Duma, the only legal man- 
date holding group in the country. A provisional 
government, under Kerensky, was organized, and 
was immediately recognized by the United States, 
our Government being the first to recognize the 
right of the Russian people to revolution, From 
March to November, 1917, a period of about eight 
months, Russia lived under a democratic form of 
government. 

With the formation of the provisional government 
political amnesty was declared and former revolu- 
tionaries began to returr to Russia, Lenin was 
then in exile in Switzerland; Stalin was in exile in 
Siberia; and Trotzsky was living in the Bronx. 

At once this Bolshevik group who had nothing 
directly to do with the abdication of the Czar be- 
came active. Trotzsky, who had been delivering 
soap box orations in Union Square, New York, and 
in Philadelyhia, prepared to return to Russia. In 
his farewell speech, delivered in a German hall in 
the Bronx, he is reported to have said: 

“I want you people to organize and keep on or- 
ganizing in America in order that you may be able 
to overthrow this dirty, rotten Government of the 
United States. I am going back to Russia to over- 
throw the government there, and stop this war with 
Germany.” 

Trotzsky was detained at Halifax by the British 
authorities, but released-on word from Kerensky. 

Within 30 or 40 days, through the good offices of 
the German general staff, with the probable objec- 
tive of fomenting revolution in Russia and destroy- 
ing the morale of its army, Lenin, with some 30 
other revolutionaries, was introduced into Russia 
from Switzerland through hostile German territory 
in a sealed car. 

On November 7, 1917, a year before the armistice 
that ended the World War and at a critical period in 
that great struggle, came the second revolution, 
when 30,000 or 40,000 Communists, falsely promis- 
ing to satisfy the land hunger of the peasants, took 
over the Russian nation of 150,000,000 people and 
prepared to translate into action the plans that 
Lenin had been maturing for 30 years. 
Responsibility for Russian Pelicies. 

Soon we find in Russia three great distinct yet in- 
terrelated organizations: First, the Russian Com- 
munist Party; second, the Soviet Government; and 
third, the Third International, or Kommintern. 

The Russian Communist Party is the only legal 
party in the country. All other parties are out- 
lawed, and political freedom is prescribed. Both the 
Soviet Government and the Third International (also 
called the Communist International), are creatures 
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of the Russian Communist Party which orders and 
directs their actions. The central executive com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party dominates 
the Soviet Government through its subcommittee of 
10 members, known as the Politbureau, whose mem- 
bers as a rule also hold important offices in the 
Soviet Government and in the Third International. 
For instance, Joseph Stalin; virtual dictator of all 
Russia, is at one and the same time general secre- 
tary of the central committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, member of the central executive com- 
mittee of the Soviet Government, and member of 
the presidium and of the executive committee of the 
Third International. 

Theoretically the supreme authority of the Soviet 
Government is vested in the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, which meets at least once in two years. 
During the intervals between congresses this power 
devolves upon its, central executive committee, con- 
sisting of the council of the union with its 450 
members, and the council of nationalities with 139 
members. This committee meets three times a 
year. Between meetings the presidium of the cen- 
tral executive committee is the supreme legislative, 
executive, and administrative organ of authority. 
The council of peoples commissars, appointed by 
the central executive committee, is the executive 
and directing organ of that body, and its mem- 
bers—potent instruments of the Communist Party— 
are elected for a term of two years. Such, tech- 
nically, is the Soviet Government, but it is a gov- 
ernment only in name. It controls administra- 
tion, perhaps, but not policy. Policy is controlled 
by another and greater power, the Communist Party, 
through its aforesaid politbureau. 


Domination of Government 


This domination of the Soviet Government by the 
Russian Communist Party is indicated by the fol- 
lowing extract from a speech by Lenin: 

_“Formally, a solution of this preblem is very 
difficult, because the only legal party among us 
controls the government and it is impossible to 
forbid a member of the party to complain. There- 
fore, everything is dragged along from the soviet 
of people’s commissars to the political bureau.” 

And agan, from a speech by Trotzsky: 

“Who is going to decide this question? We have 
the council of people’s commissars, but that council 
must be under a certain eontrol. That control can- 
not be exercised by the unorganized working masses. 
We therefore have to summon the central commit- 
tee of the party and have it formulate an answer 
to this proposition.” 

The Third International (or Communist Inter- 
national), was created in March, 1919. It is the 
governing body of all communist activities through- 
out the world, and is made up of groups from many 
countries, including the United States. It meets at 
Moscow to discuss policies, activities, and propa- 
ganda in various countries. ‘Phe directing force of 
the Third International is supposed to be its pre- 
sidium, a small bureau formed from the member- 
ship of its executive committee. Theoretically the 
Russian Communist Party is only a section of the 
Third International and, as such, from a legalistic 
view, subject to its orders, but in reality the Third 
International is dominated and controlled by the 
Russian Communist Party, and its whole machinery 
is in their hands. 

Thus we find that through many decades powerful 
leaders have been guiding the minds of the masses 
toward direct action, always emphasizing the 
thought that, in the interests of the many, some 
sort of economic, ‘social or political check should 
be placed on the efforts of the individual that he 
may not unduly control the lives, occupations and 
rewards of others. Gradually this agitation in- 
creased and _ strengthened. Developing steadily 
through the stages of the First and Second Inter- 
nationals, we now find the Third International stand- 
ing as the active and well-recognized general staff 
of world revolution. 


Organization of Party 

Seven Decades of the Communist Manifesto. 

3 The Third International, in a manifesto issued at 
its first congress, called attention to the fact that 
72 years had elapsed since the Communist Party 
had first proclaimed its program in the form of the 
manifesto written by Marx and Engles. In seven 
decades it had exerted a terrific effect, and been put 
into operation by direct action in a country nearly 
three times the size of the United States, occupying 
one-sixth of the habitable globe, amongst a popula- 
tion of 150,000,000 people, made up of 182 separate 
nationalities, speaking 149 different languages or 
dialects, Millions of these people are hardly a gen- 
eration removed from serfdom and still bear the 
dark impress of their bondage. In political con- 
sciousness they are 500 years behind the people of 
this country, Even the educated classes, because of 
a lack of political training, are poorly prepared for 
even the normal responsibilities of democratic gov- 
ernment, One of the most amazing facts in modern 
history is that the Soviet Government, working with 
these diverse elements, has been able to develop 
reasonable stability and to maintain it for 13 years. 
_In considering what-has been accomplished in Rus- 
sia we must bear in mind that-sinee 1917, when 
Kerensky came into power, Russia has had 4 years 
of foreign and civil strife, 6 years of internal politi- 
cal conflict, and but 3 years of peace within which 
to carry. forward the policies of Stalin, call them 
constructive or destructive as we will. Russia is to- 

























COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES AND PROPAGA 


day the scene of a social and economic experiment 
that in aim and scope and method is without lel 
in all history, an experiment that seeks the destruc- 
tion of all those things which constitute the very 
foundations of our western civilization. .An honest 
attempt at a true understanding and evaluation of 
what is going on in Russia today is perhaps essential 
to a proper conception of the ideology, the psychol- 
ogy, the aims, and the methods of the Communists 
here in the United States; for communism every- 
where is the same. ° 

Soviet Russia. 

The burning center of the communist idea is the 
abolition of private property, the socialization of the 
means of production, and the consequent integration 
and state planning of all industry, To the commun- 
ist, capital stands for all evils~for poverty, crime, 
and war; for the debauehing, perverting, and wreck- 
ing of mankind. His motto is, “Production for use 
and not for profit,” and accumulation is condemned 
as unnecessary. The Soviet State proposes to edu- 
cate the youth, send him to the university, provide 
him with work and an opportunity for advancement, 
and protect him against unemployment, accident, 
sickness, and old age. In sex matters freedom of 
personal judgment and personal responsibility for 
social consequences have supplanted the former 
tenets of morality. While perhaps there is no con- 
scious effort to annihilate the family in Soviet Rus- 
sia, yet the taking over of the children by the State, 
their constant subjection to communistic influences 
and teachings, the abolition of private property and 
the right of inheritance, the economic independence 
of women, the laxity in divorce laws, and the new 
morality in sex matters, all tend toward what the 
Communist would characterize as the “liquidation” 
of the family and close family relations. 


“Intellectual Religion” 


As the Communist has derived his ideas and meth- 
ods from non-Christian and nonreligious sources, he 
believes religion to be anti-social and inimical to the 
revolution. The Greek Orthodox Church was an in- 
tegral part of the old government which he hated. 
Consequently every real communist is an atheist, 
and religion also is being “liquidated.” To the com- 
munist religion is not natural and inborn but the 
result of early training and teachings. He believes 
that Russian children deprived of this early train- 
ing will grow up to be nonreligious, and he is pro- 
ceeding along this line. As a substitute for a spir- 
itual religion he offers a so-called intellectual one 
made up of science, art, morality, and social service. 
In the Soviet State every one is to be a social work- 
er. Every activity is considered with reference to 
its harmony with the social thematic. 

The tremendous and evolutionay social, economic, 
and political activities of the Soviet government de- 
serve the most serious attention of our statesmen, 
economists, and industrialists. We should neither 
underrate the progress made or exaggerate the dis- 
satisfaction of the Russian people. These activities 
constitute a chaHenge to our capitalistic system 
which in the evolution of industry and commerce 
supplanted te reactionary Feudal system, and stands 
to-day supreme among the nations of the world. 
Now, a new force-has been let loose in world eco- 
nomics that must at least be studied. The contest 
is one between “individual” ‘and “collective” control 
- the instrumentalities of production and distribu- 

ion. 

There are no miracles in the domain of economics. 
Economic laws and truths will ultimately prevail. 
If collective control and integrated planning can 
produce more efficiently and economically than un- 
der the individualistic system of capitalism, then 
the outcome of this struggle may change the status 
quo of the world. The dialectics of history, how- 
ever, do not warrant the assumption that this ex- 
periment, in all the fullness of its conception, can 
ever be successful, or that the iron hand of despotism 
can ever bring to accomplishment its more benevo- 
lent plans for human betterment. 

Meantime much that we hold dear and sacred is 
under attack, and it is difficult to view affairs in 
Russia with reasonable detachment. This is a 
time, however, not for hysteria, but for construc- 
tive thinking and wise action. Edmund Burke in 
his speech on reconciliation with the American 
Colonies once said: “I do not know the method of 
drawing up an indictment against a whole people.” 
The Slavic family is one of the largest, most inter- 
esting, and attractive of the racial groups. Its con- 
tribution to the cultural riches of our human heri- 
tage has been very great. Active of imagination, 
idealists, pacifists, anarchists, nihilists, and Bolshe- 
viki, Teadily martyrs to a moral or social theory, 
creating new worlds of music, art, and society, lov- 
ing grand experiments and surrendering everything 
to their dreams—the communist experiment in Rus- 
sia is a characteristic Slav phenomenon. 


Tribute Paid to Masses 


The great mass of the Russian people are kindly, 
generous, earnest, hard-working people, anxious to 
live at peace with their neighbors and to improve 
their own living conditions. They have a right to 
their own thinking, their own viewpoint, their own 
adventure. Theirs, not ours, is the task of working 
out the evolution of their revolution. If, however, 
their Bolsheviki leaders are seeking deviously to in- 
filtrate our free Government with their dangerous 
propaganda and by subversive teachings to destroy 
our faith and institutions; if their economic activi- 
ties and invasions are but a part of their proletarian 
campaign against world capitalism, then it is our 
duty to determine the extent of any such efforts and 
to guard against them. As a Nation we have no 
right to interfere with the internal policies of an- 
other nation. Neither has any other nation the 
right to interfere with ours. 

International Character of Communism. 

There was nothing provincial in the communism 
of Lenin, rather was it universal in its application. 
The first lines of the first section of the constitu- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics pro- 
ceeds to divide the peoples of the world into two 
economie groups in these words: 

“Since the formation of the Soviet Republics the 
States of the world have divided into two camps— 
that of capitalism and that of socialism.” 

This same section goes on to declare that the 
very structure of soviet power is international in 
its class character, and concludes with the prophecy 
that the Soviet Union thus formed “shall stand as 
the firm bulwark against world capitalism and form 
a decisive step toward the union of the torkers of 
all countries into one World Socialist Sov: st Repub- 


* 


lic.” The State emblem consists of a sickle and a 
hammer mounted on a terrestrial globe, on which 
both hemispheres are visible. Its motte is: “Pro- 
letarians of all countries, united!” Here in the 
solemn document that marks the beginning of a 
new state we iind a declaration of international 
purpose, through world revolution,-to bring every 
capitalist state within its domination. 

A reliable index to this purpose is found in the 
Pravda, the official organ of the Russian Communist 
Party. In its issue of September, 1928, appear 
these characteristic words: 


“The world-wide nature of our program is not 
mere talk, but an all-embracing and blood-soaked 
reality. It can not be otherwise. * * * Our ulti- 
mate aim is world-wide communism; our fighting 
preparations are for world revolution; for the con- 
quest of power on a world-wide scale and the estab- 
lishment of a world proletarian dictatorship.” * * * 

One of the early acts of the Soviet Government 
in December, 1927, was to pass a decree appropri- 
ating 2,000,000 rubles for international revolution- 
ary purposes. 

This world revolutionary movement is now being 
carried on actively in some 50 different countries, 
where communist parties have been established, all 
subject to the orders and instructions of the Third 
International at Moscow. The Third International 
reports from the seviet headquarters at Mescow 
successful propaganda campaigns being waged in 
the following countries: Germany, Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary. Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Finland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, Ecudor, Uftuguay, Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil, Turkey, Persia, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Japan, China, Korea, India, Indonesia, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa. 

By the exact words of the Communist Interna- 
tional the United States is included in this list of 
countries. 

Origin of the American Communist Movement. 

- The communist_organization in America repre- 
sents the gradual Wevelopment of the left wing of 
the American labor movement. This left wing had 
its origin in the socialist movement, but later be- 
came strongly permeated with industrialism and 
revolutionary syndicalism which found expression 
in the activities of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, the group centering around William Z. Fos- 
ter, and the left wings of the Socialist Party and 
the Socialist Labor Party. The Russian Revolution 
and the Communist International clarified the ide- 
ology of this left wing, wrought hn easy coales- 
cence of its various tendencies, and later produced 


_ the Communist Party here in the United States. 


Its formation marked 2 definite break between the 
revolutionists and the reformists in the Socialist 
movement in America. 


The Communist Party of America was organized 
at Chicago in September, 1919. Previous to that 
time there had been no Communist activities, as 
such, in this country. It is reported that a Japan- 
ese fugitive from justice, named Sen Katayama, was 
active in the original organization and that he later 
becaume chairman of the American section of the 
Third International, and a member of its presidium. 


Program of New Party 


Thus was created for the first time in the United 
States a party with a Marxian communist program, 
as developed and elaborated by the Bolsheviki. The 
manifesto and program of this new party declared, 
among other things, as follows: 

“Communism does not propose to ‘capture’ the 
bourgeoise parliamentary state, but to conquer and 
destroy it. 

“The Communist Party is the conscious expres- 
sion of the class struggle of the workers against 
capitalism. Its aim is to direct this struggle to the 
conquest of political power, the overthrow of cap- 
italism, and the destruction of the bourgeoise state.” 
Virtual Outlawry of Communist Party and Depor- 

tations. 

In the latter part of 1919 and the early part of 
1920, at the instance of the Department of Justice, 
which was then keeping track of the activities of 
ultraradicals in this country, the Department of 
Labor issued a large number of warrants of arrest 
for deportation of communist agitators. The cases 
were based on the theory, enunciated by the Secre- 
tary of Labor and sustained by the courts, that the 
Communist Party of America advocated the over- 
throw by force or violence of the Government of 
the United States, and that, therefore, its officers 
and members who were aliens were subject to de- 
portation as being members of an organization pro- 
scribed by the immigration laws. 

State Laws Against Radicalism. 

The situation became so acute and the spread of 
ultraradicalism so general that by the close of 1920 
most of the States of the Union had passed laws 
against anarchy, criminal syndicalism, sabotage, 
red-flag demonstrations, and organizations advocat- 
ing the use of force or violence in the furtherance 
of a political or economic program. Some 30 or 
more of the States have now enacted sedition or 
criminal syndicalism statutes. The result of these 
arrests, deportations, and enactments of criminal 
syndicalism laws was that the American commun- 
ists were for a time driven underground. 

Workers Party of America. 

In 1921, in order to camouflage illegal commun- 
ist activities and to create a legal party through 
which a communist ticket might be placed on the 
ballot of the various States, there was organized, in 
accordance with instructions from the Third Inter- 
national at Moscow, the Workers’ Party of Amer- 
ica, existing in parallel with the Communist Party 
of America and under its control. The second con- 
gress of the Workers’ Party, in 1922, adopted a 
program of the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
a soviet form of government in the United States. 
(Calendar of the Communists, p. 688.) 

It is to be noted that communists run for office 
simply for educational and propaganda purposes. 
They do not hope or desire to accomplish their aims 
by the orderly processes of government. They seek 
not parliamentary capture, but revolutionary de- 
struction of all our governmental institutions. 

The platform of the Workers’ Party in 1928 con- 
tained this statement: 

The workers’ class in its struggle for emancipa- 
tion can not reform or. take over the present ap- 
paratus of government. The proletarian revolution 
will destroy this apparatus and will build its own, 


A IN THE UNITED STATES 


based on the factories as units of production and 
not on territorial congressional districts (p. 37). 

_. William Z, Foster, communist candidate for Pres- 
ident of the United States, in his acceptance speech 
of May 25, 1928, made these statements: 

Our party, different from the Socialist Party, 
creates no illusions amongst the workers that they 
can vote their way te emancipation. * * * On 
the contrary, we must utilize this campaign to 
carry on a widespread and energetic propaganda to 
teach the workers that the capitalist hege would 
never allow ‘the working class peacefully to take 
control of the State. * * * The working class 
must shatter the capitalist state. It must build a 
new state, a new government, a workers’ and a 
farmers’ vernment, the Soviet Government of 
the Uni States. No communist, no matter how 
many votes he should secure in a national election, 
could, even if he would, become President of the 
present Government. When a communist heads a 
government in the United States—and that day will 
come just as surely as the sun rises—that govern- 
ment will not be a capitalistic government but a 
Soviet government, ‘and behind this government 
will stand the red army to enforce the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. : 

Federal Check on Communist Activities Removed. 

Meantime many individuals and organizations in 
America, so-called defenders of personal liberty, of 
liberty of speech, and freedom of the press, had 
made complaint that the Department of Justice, in 
followmg up the subversive activities of radicals 
in this country, was exceeding the scope of its 
jurisdiction and authority, that it was enforcing no 
Federal law, and that the matter was one properly 
to. be handled by the several States under their 
criminal syndicalism statutes. As a result of these- 
complaints the B u of Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice discontinued these activities 
and its special operatives were discharged. Since 
1924 this department has had no authority, ap- 
propriations, or agents with which to handle this 
most important. work. Inasmuch as this country 
has no official relations with the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics and consequently can not obtain 
the necessary passports, Russian communists, how- 
ever undesirable, can not be deported to Russia. 
As a result of these conditions, communism in this 
country has come up from underground and is 
openly and flagrantly advocating its revolutionary 
doctrines in every part of the United States. . 


Emerge as Communist Party 


In 1925, at their convention, the communists 
changed the party name to Workers (Communist) 
Party of America, and at their convention in March, 
1928, they finally threw off all camouflage and boldly 
came out as the Communist Party of the United 
States of America, Section of the Communist In- 
ternational, which is their present name. 

In a speech before the American delegation at 
Moscow in 1927, Stalin said: 

The Communist Party of America as a section 
of the Third International, must pay membership 
dues to the Kommintern. * * * 

A resolution was passed at the second congress 
of Kommintern (Third International) to the effect 
that: 

All the decisions of the Congress of the Third 
International are obligatorily carried out by all the 
parties affiliated. 

The Communist Party of the United States of 
America, section of the Communist International, 
is an alien party organized by a Japanese fugitive 
from justice, composed chiefly of aliens, and abso- 
lutely controlled by, and taking its orders from, an 
alien government whose avowed purpose is to de- 
stroy the Government of the United States, wipe 
out our Constitution, our legislatures, our courts, 
our religions, our homes, our schools, and churches, 
set up a dictatorship of the proletariat, confiscate 
all property, and make of the United States simply 
another member of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics with headquarters at Moscow. 
Postulates, Character, and Methods of American 

Communists. 

Communism in the United States is organized on 
the theories of Karl Marx, with tactics applied by 
Nicholas Lenin. Their objectives are definite and 
they have adopted an uncompromising policy by 
which to attain them. The postulates of American 
communism, openly declared, are as follows: 

To arouse working-class consciousness. 

To teach that our Government is dominated and 
controlled by and for the capitalist class; that the 
workers “produce everything and own nothing,” and 
the capitalists “produce nothing and own every- 
thing.” 

To educate the masses to a common view point, 
and set them up as enemies of capitalistic society. 


Members Usually Intelligent 


To prepare them for the revolution that is to 
usher in the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

To expropriate all means and instrumentalities of 
production, and to suppress or eliminate all those 
who may oppose them. 

To make America a Soviet Republic. 

The idea that all American communists are igno- 
rant rogues and selfish adventurers must be dis- 
missed, if we are to have a proper conception of this 
communist situation. The actual dues-paying mem- 
bers of the Communist Party in the United States 
are, as a rule, men and women of foreign extraction, 
of unusual intelligence and ability, actuated by no 
hope of personal reward, and absolutely devoted to 
their cause, for which they are ever ready to sacrifice 
their time,, health, and talents. They are the heralds 
of a new social philosophy, the apostles of an in- 
tellectual religion divorced of all spirituality, and the 

ptains of an army. Absolute obedience and con- 
tinual activity are demanded of every member and 
they are subject to a dicipline as exacting as that of 
any military organization. The communist is a 
zealot, supremely self-confident, and as devoid of 
compassion as an executioner. Whether we like: it 
or not, theirs is the old crusader spirit, modernized 
with the instruments and methods of today. All this 
gives them a strength and influence all out of pro- 
portion to their numbers, a kind of strength pos- 
sessed perhaps by no other organization in this 
country. 

Communist Pledge. 

The undersigned declares his adherence to the 
program and statute of the Communist International 
and the Communist Party of the United States of 
America, and agrees to submit to the discipline of 
the party and to engage actively in its work. 

The “A. B. C. of Communism,” published by the 











Worker’s Party, states the conditions of its member- 


ship: 

The constitution of our party specifies that only 
they can be members of the party who accept the 
party program, are members of a party nucleus, 
carry out all decisions, pay dues regularly, and per- 
form active party work. No one can be a party 
member without carrying out definite party tasks. 

A “cell” is one comiiunint established in an organi- 
zation, his affiliation with the communists being kept 
secret. A “nuclei” consists’ of a number of com- 
munists working together in a given territory, trade, 
or organization. 

Workers’ defense corps are organized for use 
during strikes and mass demonstrations, to “de- 
fend themselves against the murderous attacks of 
the police and their underworld henchmen.” 


Orders for the work are received directly from 
Moscow. Groups of workers, including Negroes and 
young people of both sexes, are continually being 
sent to Russia to be trained as communist agitators 
and active revolutionists. They are ordered to bore 
from within in the Army, the Navy, the National 
Guard, the schools, the labor unions, the industries, 
the American Legion, the telegraph and Postal Serv- 
ice, and to establish themselves in key positions, like 
officers’ cadres in the Army, to be ready to lead when 
the day of the revolution comes. 

Their object is revolution—not: reform. Their 
strikes are political rather than economic. 


World Revolution Planned 


As actively and adroitly as possible they teach 
their principles and ideology to mentally prepare the 
workers for the coming violence and revolution. 
They seek under any pretext or promise to organize 
and direct the unorganized workers; to disrupt the 
American. Federation of Labor (which they describe 
as the tool of the capitalists); to foment strikes; to 
destroy belief in God (they call religion the opium 
of the people); to disrupt the home; to destroy 
patriotism; to excite discontent everywhere;_ to 
arouse class hatreds; to incite the Negroes; to in- 
flame the Filipinos; to agitate the unemployed; to 
teach treason to our troops, disloyalty to our aliens; 
anti-Americanism to our children. Their battle cry 
is: “Prepare for the world revolution—defend the 
Soviet Union.” 

National Organization. : 

The American communists have a very complete 
and effective national organization, with headquar- 
ters at New York City. The supreme governing au- 
thority, subject only to the direction and control 
of the Third International at Moscow, is the cen- 
tral executive committee of the national office. The 
executive organ of this committee is the secretariat, 
composed of some eight or nine of its members. Set 
up by the executive committee, and directly respon- 
sible to it, are various departments, each headed by 
a director and each charged with certain specific 
duties. Following are the principal departments of 
e. national office, with a brief statement of their 

uties: 


Organization department: Handles all the details 
of the party organizations throughout the country. 
Agitation and propaganda department: Respon- 
_— for the planning and execution of party pub- 
icity. 

Language department: Takes care of the non- 
English-speaking communists and directs the ac- 
tivities of the language bureaus, of which there is 
one for each language. 

Antiimperialist department: In charge of the 
work of the United States section of the All-America 
Anti-Imperialist League. 

Finance department: As its me implies, this 
department handles all party financial matters. 

Woman's department: In general charge of work 
of women communists. 

_Young Communist League department: Super- 
vises and directs work of young communists between 
the ages of 15 to 22, and especially charged with 
subversive work in the armed forces. 

Agricultural department: In charge of work among 
farmers. 

Trade-union department: In charge of work in 
developing communist unions and penetrative efforts 
to gain control of noncommunist controlled unions. 

Negro department: In charge of all work among 
Negroes. 

Industrial department: Has the particular re- 
sponsiblity of spreading communisnvin all branches 
of organized industry. 


Several Important Agencies 


In addition and complementary to the above de- 
partments are several important committees and 
commissions, the membership of which is elected by 
the central executive committee. These are: 

_Central control commission: In charge of party 
discipline. In effect this commission is a permanent 
courts-martial board which investigates infractions 
of party discipline and prescribes the penalties there- 

r. Its decisions in important matters are subject 
to the final approval of the central executive com- 
mittee. 

Political committee: The membership of this com- 
mittee is selected by the central executive commit- 
tee and contains some members of the central execu- 
tive committee. Principal duties are to make de- 
cisions concerning matters of policy, not only as 
concerns local American communist work but also 
as concerns cooperation with the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. 

Nuclei. 

The basic unit of the Communist Party in the 
United States is the shop nucleus. All communists 
working in shops and factories are obliged to com- 
bine into nuclei under party leadership. The larger 
shop nuclei publish their own factory papers. Street 
nuclei are also organized. Communists within a 
certain area unite to carry on public meetings, 
open-air demonstrations, parades, and other activi- 
ties. The next unit above the nuclei is known as 
the party section and includes all the shop and 
street nuclei within a given communist jurisdiction. 
Each section has its own executive committee, sub- 
committee, and section organizer. Above the sec- 
tion is the district executive committee. 

Communist Districts in the United States. 

_The United States is divided up into some 19 
districts. the organization in each district being 
patterned after the national organization, with the 
exception that the district organizer is the real 
leader in his district and is appointed by and direct- 
ly responsible to the central executive committee of 
the national office. Each district, however, has its 
own central executive committee, its control com- 
mission, and several departments as above described 
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for the national office. Each district is further 
divided into subdistricts, and these into sections, 
shop nuclei and street nuclei. 

In each district also are organizers for the various 
auxiliary organizations, such as the International 
Labor Defense, Workers’ International Relief, 
Young Pioneers,, Young Communist League, and 
Friends of the Soviet Union. 

Below are shown the headquarters, territorial 
limits, and organization work of each. district as last 


reported: District, headquarters, territory, and 
organization work, follow: 
No. 1, Boston; Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire; shoe, textile, 
and metal workers. 

No. 2, New York City; New York City, Yonkers, 
New Jersey, (Hudson and Essex Counties); water 
front, chemical, traction, needle, building, and metal 
workers. 

No. 3, Philadelphia; Washington, D. C.; Dela- 
ware, eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, western 
New Jersey; mining, metgl, textile, and shipbuild- 
ing workers. : 

No. 4, Buffalo, N. Y.; northwest New York State, 
Erie, Pa.; steel, railroad, shoe, textile and metal 
workers. 

No. 5, Pittsburgh, Pa.; western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia; steel, mining, and electric workers. 

No. 6, Cleveland, Ohio; Ohio; steel, mining, rubber, 
and automobile workers. 

No. 7, Detroit, Mich.; lower Michigan, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; automobile and furniture workers. 

No. 8, Chicago, Ill.; northwest Indiana, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Illinois, lower Wisconsin; mining, packing- 
house, electrical, metal, and building workers. 

No. 9, -Minneapolis; Minnesota, Wisconsin; metals, 
flour, automobile, packing house, and: mining work- 
ers. ; 

No. 10, Kansas City, Mo*® Missouri, Colorado, 
Iowa, Texas, New Mexieo; packing house, mining, 
steel workers, and others. . 

No. 11, Bismark, N. D.; North Dakota, Montana, 
South Dakota, Kansas; agricultural. 

No. 12, Seattle, Wash.; Washington, 
lumber and other workers. 

No. 13, San Francisco, Calif.; California, Arizona, 
Nevada; agriculture, shipbuilding, and other 
workers. 

No. 14, probably, southern agricultural district. 

No. 15, New Haven, Conn.; Connecticut; metal 
and textile workers. 

No. 16, Charlotte, N. C.; North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia. 

No. 17, Birmingham or Chattanooga; Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana. 

No. 18, fraternal, national. 

No. 19, Denver, Colo.; Colorado. 


Eleven Dailies Published 


The Communist Press. 

The communists of the United States publish 11 
daily newspapers in this country, nine of them in a 
foreign language. In addition to this they issue 
from 12 to 18 weekly publications, practically all 
of them in a foreign language. A circulation of 
about 225,000 is claimed for these various publica- 
tions. The Daily Worker, issued in New York City, 
is the principal communist daily printed in English, 
and has a rather rapidly increasing circulation of 
some 30,000 copies. The various shop nuclei papers 
are claimed to have a circulation of from 60,000 to 
70,000 copies; that of the Ford Worker, issued by 
the communist shop nuclei in the Ford plant at 
Detroit, totaling about 20,000 copies. 

The Cinema. 


It is seriously maintained that communist and 
ultrapacifist propaganda is being introduced and at- 
tractively circulated in this country through Russian 
moving-picture propaganda films. Serge Eisenstein, 
formerly a director in Sovkino, the revolutionary 
cinema of Russia, has been introduced -into Holly- 
wood to direct the making of certain pictures there. 
Their nhature yet remains to be seen. The following 
films have been mentioned as suggesting such prop- 
aganda: The Seeds of Freedom, Flames on the 
Volga, Moscow of Today, Arsenal, The Land of the 
Soviets, The Crossing, Ten Days, A Visit to Soviet 
Russia, Breaking Chains, Potemkin, The Twelfth 
Zouk, Ten Days That Shook the World, and Roar, 

ina. 


Work Among the Foreign-Language Groups. 

Efforts to communize the foreign-born element of 
our population have met with greater success than 
has any other subversive effort of the communists. 
As already stated, the organization of the national 
office provides for a language department, with a 
bureau for each language. Eighteen of these 
language bureaus are now functioning, as follows: 
Armenian, German, Scandinavian, Ukrainian, Rus- 
sian, Estonian, Polish, Rumanian, South .Slavic, 
Italian, Lettish, Hungarian, Finnish, Czechoslovak, 
Bulgarian, Greek, Jewish, Lithuanian. It is claimed 
that less than 5,000 foreign-born members of the 
Communist Party in these foreign-language bureaus 
control organizations with a membership in excess 
of 51,000 and influence other such organizations with 
a membership of over 79,000. 

A majority of these foreigners can not read the 
English language and are reached directly through 
the foreign-language press of the country, which .is 
largely controlled by the communists. Following 
is a list of the communist foreign-language news- 
papers published and circulated in this country: 

Uj Elore, daily, Hungarian, 26 Union Square, 
New York. 
een Finnish, 54 Belmont Street, Worcester, 

ass, 

Freiheit, Jewish, 30 Union Square, New York. 

Laisve, Lithuanian, 46 Ten Eyck Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Radnik, South Slavic, 1823 South Loomis Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

Toveri, Finnish, post-office box 99, Astoria, Ore. 

Tyomies, Finnish, box 553, Superior, Wis. 

Ukrainian Daily News, Ukrainian, 17 East Third 
Street, New York. 

Vilnis, Lithuanian, 3118 South Halsted Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Slovak, 1510 West Eighteenth 


Oregon; 


Rovnost Ludu, 
Street, Chicago, III. 

Destepterea, weekly, Roumanian, 1343 East Ferry 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 
sa Greek, 483 West Forty-first Street, New 

or! 

Il Lavoratore, 89 East Loth 
Street, New York. 


weekly, Italian, 


Nor Askar, weekly, Armenian, box 441, Madison 
Square Station, New York. 





Novy Mir, weekly, Russian, 30 Union Square, 
New York. 

Ny Tid, weekly, Scandinavian, 930 Belmont Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Obrana, weekly, Czechoslovak, 347 East Seventy- 
second Street, New York. 

Trybuna Robotnicza, weekly, Polish, 5327 Chene 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Uns Iilm, weekly, Estonian, 1787 First Avenue, 


New York. : 
Amerikas Zihna, biweekly, Lettish, 794 Home 
Street, Bronx, New York. 


Der Arbeiter, biweekly, German, 26 Union Square, 
New York. : 

Saznanie, biweekly, Bulgarian, 1343 East Ferry 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Rodo Shinbun, monthly, Japanese, 145 Turk 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. a 
Vanguards, monthly, Portuguese, 49 William 


Street, New Bedford, Mass. 

Vida Obrera, monthly, Spanish, 43 East One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 

Soveritar, Finnish, Astoria, Ore. 

Punikki, Finnish, Superior, Wis. 

L’Ouvrier, Canadian, French. 

La Traduccion, Spanish. ees 

It is reported that there are 200,000 individuals 
connected with these, foreign language groups who 
are more or less in sympathy with the communist 
movement. 


Against Organized Labor 


Trade Union Unity League. 

The one great offensive of communism in this 
country has been, and still is, directed against organ- 
ized labor, and necessarily so. World revolution 
must originate, if at all, among the masses of the 
people, and communism to succeed in the United 
States must win over the great mass of our working 
men and women. To accomplish this it must under- 
mine and overthrow organized labor as exemplified 
by the American Federation of Labor and the United 
Mine Workers of America, the membership of which 
for years has valiantly and patriotically Lorne the 
great brunt of the communist attack in this country, 
and still constitutes our one great bulwark of de- 
fence against the potential dangers of communism. 

The philosophies of the American Federation of 
Labor and those of the communists are directly op- 
posed. Between them there is no basis or agree- 
ment. The Federation stands for evolution, rather 
than revolution, in industry. Recognizing the inter- 
dependence and mutual interests of capital and labor, 
it fosters cooperation between the two and favors 
wage agreements and their observance. - Further, it 
supports American institutions, and is opposed to 
any dictatorship, whether of capital or of labor. The 
communist looks upon the interests of capital and 
labor as mutually antagonistic and altogether irrec- 
oncilable. He considers wage agreements as but 
evidences of industrial servitude, and seeks the de- 
struction of our institutions and the establishment 
of a dictatorship of the proletariat. So long as 
organized labor refuses to compromise with com- 
munism that political and social theory can offer no 
serious threat to our Government and institutions. 

The Red Trade Union International, a section of 
the Third International, had its inception in 1917, 
but was not formally organized and launched until 
July, 1921. It is now known as the Red Interna- 
tional of Lator Unions. Its aims and objects are 
as follows: 

To organize the broad masses of the workers 
throughout the world for the overthrow of capitalism, 
the liberation of the toilers from the yoke of ex- 
ploitation, and the establishment of the socialist 
form. 

To fight the diease of compromise, with the bour- 
geoisie, which is gnawing at the world trade-unions 
movement, the idea of class cooperation, and sense- 
less hopes for a peaceful transition from capitalism 
to socialism. 

The American section of the Red International of 
Labor Unions and the national center of the revolu- 
tionary industrial movement in the United States is 
the Trade Union Unity League, organized at Cleve- 
land in August, 1929. This league coordinates and 
binds all the revolutionary union forces into one 
united organization. It leads and directs the general 
struggle of the new union movement. The Trade 
Union Unity League is the reorganized Trade Union 
Educational League, which was formed in November, 
1920. This reorganization marked a new develop- 
meent in the policy of the revolutionary union 
movement. 


Revolutionary Minorities 


The Trade Union Educational League. placed its 
main stress on the organization of revolutionary 
minorities within the legitimate unions. The Trade 
Union Unity League centers its efforts on organiz- 
ing workers into its own industrial revolutionary 
unions, independent of the American Federation of 
Labor. At the same time it continues the efforts 
within the reformist unions, and unites politically 
and organizationally the unemployed with the em- 
ployed. It is said to have 200 or more councils of 
unemployed and “militant” unions in 49 cities in 18 
States. It is under this branch of the party that 
most of the recent unemployment parades have been 
organized. 

The executive head of the Trade Union Unity 
League is William Z. Foster, former communist 
candidate for President of the United States, mere 
recently sentenced to jail in New York City for 
inciting to riot in connection with the March, 1930, 
demonstration at Union Square. It was in connec- 
tion with the arrangements for this demonstration 
that he is alleged to have shouted: 


It is charged that this meeting tomorrow has been 
ordered by the Third International at Moscow. Well, 
it has been; what are you going to do about it? 

The revolutionary unions and sections known to 
date are as follows: \ ; 

Agricultural Workers Industrial Union. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers Industrial Union. 

Building Maintenance Workers Industrial Union. 

Cleaning and Laundry Workers Industrial Union. 

Food and Packing ~House Workers Industrial 
Union, 

Jewelry Workers Industrial Union. 

National Metal Workers Industrial League. 

Marine Workers Industrial League. 

National Railroad Workers Industrial League. 

Needle Trades Wotkers Industrial League. 

National Auto Workers Industrial Union. 

Lumber Workers Industrial Union. 

National Textile Workers Union. 
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Shoe Workers Industrial Union. 

National Miners Union. 

Rubber Workers Industrial Union. 

Painters Industrial Union. 

Furniture Workers Industrial Union. 

Negro Section. 

Women’s’ Section. 

Youth Section. 

Of the members of these revolutionary labor 
organizations covering the basic industries, 60 per 
cent are foreign born. 

Following are some of the characteristic demands 
of the organization: 

Work or wages. 

Complete insurance against unemployment, to be 
provided by the Government, financed by taxes and 
income, inheritance and profits, and providing all 
unemployed with benefits of full-wage rates without 
any exceptions or disqualifications. 

Administration of unemployed benefits to be in 
the hands of the workers elected from shops and 
organizations of the unemployed; no disqualification 
to be allowed because of refusal to accept the reduc- 
tion of wages or refusal to work below union rates. 


Abolition of private employment agencies, the 
establishment of the free employment agencies, ad- 
ministered by the workers’ representatives charged 
with the administration of unemployment benefits. 

Establishment of seven-hour day and five-day 
week; no overtime work. 


The six-hour day in mining, chemical, and other 
dangerous occupations and for the youth under 18 
mm a!l cecupations, 

Abolition of underground - and night work in 
dangerous industries for women and youth, 


Unite the Negro with the White workers. Fight 
against all forms of segregation, for full social 
equality. 


Maintenance of Children 


Prohibition of the employment of children of 15 
and under; Government maintenance of all children. 


Emergency relief for the unemployed from gov- 
ernment funds, city, State, and Federal. 

Abolition of all evictions for nonpayment of rents 
by unemployed. 

Immediate abolition of all vagrancy laws. 

Full union rates of wages on all public works, with 
the right to organize and strike. 

Down with the imperialist oppression of the United 
States in the Philippines, Haiti, and all oppressed 
colonial and semicolonial countries. 

Communist Subsidiaries. 

Not all reds carry a membership card in the Com- 
munist Party. Long ago it was said in Soviet Rus- 
sia that communism would be builded with non-com- 
munist hands. In addition to the party itself, com- 
munists have created a great number of subsidiary 
and auxiliary organizations, through which they 
endeavor to penetrate into almost every field of hu- 
man endeavor. The principal organizations of com- 
munism, cperating in most instances under non- 
communist names, but organized, controlled, and 
officered by communists, are the following: . 


Workers International Relief. 

International Labor Defense. 

All-American Antiimperialist League. 

National Council for the Protection of Foreign- 
Born Workers. 

American Negro Labor Congress. 

Anti-Fascisti League of North America. 

Anti-Horthy League. 

United Farmers’ Educational League. 

American Society for Cultural Relations with 
Russia. 

Friends. of the Soviet Union. 

Federated Press, 

Labor Research Association. 

Labor Sports Union. 

John Reed Club. 

United Council of Working Class Housewives. 

United Councii of Working Class Women. 

Workers Library Publishers. 

International Publishers. 

Young Communist League of America. 

Young Pioneers of America. 

Russian Cooperative Association. 

Jewish Freiheit. 

Bezboshnik (Russian Godless Society). 

United Workers Cooperative Association (Camps 
Nitgedaiget). 


Other Organizations 


Russian Mutual Aid Society. 

Hungarian Sick and Death Benefit Society. 
International Workers Order. 

I. C. O. R. (Society for Colonizing Russia). 
Russian Reconstruction Farms, 

Proletarian Dramatic Association of America. 
Amtorg Trading Corporation. 

Soviet Union Information Bureau. 

Ukranian Women Toilers Association. 
American Lithuanian Workers Labor Society. 
Slovak Workers Society. 

Ukranian Workers Club. 

Red Poets. 


International Labor Defense. 

One of the principal means of spreading com- 
munist propaganda is through the publicity derived 
from the defense of radical or so-called class-war 
prisoners. Human sympathy for those in distress 
is exploited and through literature, mass meetings, 
and mass demonstrations large sums of money are 
raised, much of which is apparently devoted to 
other than defense purposes. 

The organization through which the communists 
carry on this work is a subsidiary and auxiliary 
organization known as the International Labor De- 
fense, a section of the International Red Aid of 
Moscow. Following is a statement of the aims of 
the International Labor Defense as taken from its 
constitution: ; 

Article If. Aims.—The International Labor De- 
fense is a broad non-party organization based on 
the class struggle which aims to defend all work- 
ers who are being persecuted by the capitalist gov- 
ernment and various other agencies of the employ- 
ing class, for their participation in the class strug- 
gle, by rendering legal aid, moral and financial 
support to these workers and their dependents, by 
wide publicity, organizing mass demonstrations of 
support and protest, both here amd abroad. 

Membership in this body is not contingent upon 
membership in the Communist Party, and many 
members are not informed as to its communistic 


character. In Los Angeles alone 25 branches of 
this organization have been identified. Bail bonds, 
attorneys’ ‘fees and all necessary trial costs are 
provided for class-war prisoners. Some of the most 
violent and riotous demonstrations with which the 
police of the country have had to contend have 
arisen through the efforts of this organization. 
Among the cases which have formed the basis of 
their activities may be mentioned: Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, Mooney-Billings case, Graeco-Carillo case, 
Gastonia case, Passaic case, New Bedford case, 
Atlanta case, Anita Whitney case, Imperial Valley 
case. 

In the case of the defendants tried for killing the 
police chief at Gastonia, about $30,000 was fur- 
nished for the defense from the Garland fund, yet 
communistic organizations throughout the United 
States on the strength of the defense appeal raised 
about $100,000, not one cent of which came into the 
hands of the men conducting the defense of the 
prisoners. 

Subversive Work Among Ofr Youth. 


America can have no more vicious or dangerous 
enemy than he who seeks to implant in the minds 
of impressionable youth. the seeds of class hatreds, 
anti-Americanism, and.revolution. In the world of 
practical affairs, to American-born men and women 
with minds toughened by contact with an imperfect 
world the philosophies of the communist make little 
appeal, but youth with. its energy and _ idealism, 
lacking the experience and judgment to weigh and 
discriminate, is often distressingly warped and de- 
luded in its formative years by the trickery of this 
propaganda, : 

Subversive activities among the youth of America 
are carried on by the communists through two or- 
ganizations—the Young Pioneers of America tak- 
ing in boys and girls ftom 8 to 15 years of age, 
and the Young Communist League, including youth 
from ¥5 to 23 years of age. The boy or girl grad- 
uates from the Young Pioneers into the Young 
Communist League, .and from the Young Com- 
munist League into the Communist Party proper. 
Thus the communist leaves no gap or avenue of 
escape from the communist ranks. 

Young Pioneers. 

In this organization, modeled after the Boy Scout 
movement but passionately antagonistic to it, chil- 
dren are assiduously taught class consciousness, 
hatred of the “bosses,” and-contempt for capitalistic 
law, government, and religion. Converts to this or- 
ganization are secured and held by adroit and well- 
planned methods. Textbooks are issued by the 
Communist Party containing detailed instructions 
to those having this work in charge. Plays, games, 
meetings, camps, dramatics, dancing, music, and 
athletics are all employed to enlist the interest of 
the children, and each of these instrumentalities is 
so adapted and used as to teach some lesson in class 
consciousness. Each group is under the leadership 
of a designated member of the Young Communist 
League who is known as a pioneer. Since their 
extreme youth protects them from. arrest and pros- 
ecution, these Young Pioneers are often used ‘for 
the distribution of radical literature and to form 
the advance guard of public parades and demon- 
strations. 


Pledge “of Young Pioneer 
The pledge of the Young Pioneer is as follows: 
I pledge allegiance to the workers’ red flag and 


the cause for which it stands. One aim throughout 
our lives—freedom for the working classes. 

The Young Pioneers are taught that the workers 
and their children all over the world have but one 
fatherland, the Soviet fatherland; but one flag, and 
that the red flag, symbolizing the red blood of the 
workers of the world. As a further means of in- 
doctrinating young children in the tactics of Lenin- 
ism, Young Pioneer summer camps have been estab- 
lished in various parts of the country. In 1925 there 
were 2 such camps; in 1929, about 30. Here the 
morning is ushered in with the raising and saluting 
of the red flag; here are taught those doctrines in- 
imical to our American institutions, and here are 
sung those revolutionary songs in which the com- 
munist delights. In some, blasphemous words are 
set to the music of sacred hymns, and in others 
words are attuned to stirring, militant harmonies. 
Such is their favorite song: 


THE INTERNATIONALE 


Arise, ye prisoners of starvation! 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth, 

For justice thunders condemnation, 
A better world’s in birth. 


Ne more tradition’s chains shall bind us, 
Arise, ye slaves; no more in thrall, 

The earth shall rise on new foundations, 
We have been naught, we shall be all. 


(Refrain) 


’Tis the final conflict, 

Let each stand in his place, 
The Internationale 

Shall be the human race. 


We want no condescending saviors, 
To rule us from a judgment hall; 
We workers ask not for their favors: 

Let us consult for all. 


To make the thief disgorge his booty, 
To free the spirit from its cell, 

We must ourselves decide our duty, 
We must decide and do it well. 


The Young Communist League. 


The Young Communist League is a direct branch 
of the Consomal, or Communist International of 
Youth, a section of the Third International at Mos- 
cow. Thus it recognizes the program and tacties, 
and submits to the instructions of that foreign body. 
It also works under the direction of, and in close 
harmony with, the American Communist Party. 

Following is a copy of the application for mem- 
bership in this organization: 

Application for membership, Young Communist 
League of the United States, section of the Young 
Communist International. 

I want to become a member of the Young Com- 
munist League. I pledge to do everything in my 
power to make myself a better fighter in the inter- 


ests of the working youth and the working class. I 
will carry out an endless struggle as a member of 
the communist movement for the overthrow of the 
rotten capitalist system and for the establishment 
of the revolutionary workers’ government in the 
United States of America. 


TE AMO Si Ki ob ee 
City 
Occupation..... 
Initiation....... 

To this organization has been assigned the com- 
munist duty of subversive activity among the armed 
forces of the Nation. Through the agency of these 
two communist youth organizations similar activi- 
ties have been carried on -vithin the high schools 
of the country, often with most serious results. 


Tne following extract from an article in the May, 
1922, issue of the Young Worker, the official publi- 
cation of the Young Communist -.eague, well illus- 
trates the character of their propaganda and the 
method of their thought: 


We hear the tramp of the young as they come in 
ever larger masses to the banner of the revolution- 
ists. Soon they will conquer. Meanwhile, as we 
view the intolerable situation forced upon us by 
the master class, let this be our slogan till that hap- 
py May Day comes when ~e have won for ourselves 
a workers’ republic: “We have loved enough; now 
let us hate.” 


National Negro Labor Congress. 


For years the Communist International has looked 
hopefully toward the 12,000,000 Negro workers of 
the, United. States as a racial group within which re- 
cruits for communism mivht be gained. 


Negro Recruits Sought 


The American communist leaders are constantly 
admonished to redouble their efforts in this field. 
The attraction offered is that of complete racial 
equality, and the abolition of lynching, Jim Crowism, 
segregation, and political discrimination. The Na- 
tional ‘Negro Labor Congress, a subsidiary to the 
Communist Party, was organized in Chicago in Oc- 
tober, 1925, and is an example of their efforts to ob- 
tain Negro recruits. In the industrial centers these 
efforts are successful to a moderate degree, but in 
the agrigultural districts of the South subversive 
efforts have been negligible. The American Negro 
is religious and patriotic and does not as a rule take 
kindly to communism. Perhaps the most conserva-. 
tive and reliable estimate given was to the effect 
that there were 238 Negro members of the Com- 
munist Party, 1,100 members of the National Negro 
Labor Congress, about 900 in the Harlem (N. Y.) 
Tenants’ League, and 2,000 others identified with 
various subsidiary groups. 


Following are the demands of the National Negro 
Labor Congress as adopted at their first convention: 
_ We demand the full equality of the Negro people 
in the social.system of the United States and every- 
where. Against racial inequality we raise the 
standard of social equality. We unqualifiedly refuse 
to regard our people as inferior in any respect. 

We demand the abolition of all laws which openly 
or by subterfuge discriminate against our people, or 
which in any way recognize a distinction of races. 
We champion this demand not only for our own race 
but also for all other races, yellow or brown. We 
declare that all claims of an inherent difference be- 
tween races are ignorant and unscientific if not pure 
hypocrisy. We demand: 

1, The abolition of all laws which result in segre- 
gation, 


2. The abolition ofall Jim Crow laws. 


3. The abolition of all laws which disfranchise 
Negroes, or any working people, on the basis of color 
or race or place of birth, ancestry, the lack of a 
permanent home, the lack of property, or for any 
other reason. 


4. The abolition of all laws which forbid the in- 
termarriage of persons of different races. 


5. The abolition of all laws and public administra- 
tive measures which prohibit or in practice prevent 
colored children or youths from attending the gen- 
eral public schools or universities. 

We also take notice of those established customs 
which discriminate against Negroes in practice, al- 
though not written into law. We demand— 

(1) The abolition of the right of landlords and 
real estate agents to discriminate against the col- 
ored race in renting or selling houses; and to this 
purpose we demand that the renting and selling of 
homes shall be taken out of the hands of all private 
persons and shalk be made a matter of public ad- 
ministration with the first applicant served regard- 
less of race. 


Demand of Social Equality 


(2) We demand the full and equal admittance of 
our people to all theaters, restaurants, hotels, rail- 
road-station waiting rooms, and all other places of 
publie resort, and no separation or recognition of 
color distinctions, and that heavy penalties be im- 
posed against persons who so discriminate. 

We regard these political and social demands as 
embodying the demand of full social equality for the 
Negro people. 

Communist Disturbances in Industry. 


A material part of the testimony taken out by the 
Committee related to the activities of communists in 
fomenting discontent and strikes in the various in- 
dustries of the country. Possibly no report would 
be complete without some brief reference to this 
phase of the testimony. 


Patiently and with incessant labor the communist 
aims at the perversion of the workers of America in 
the hope that strikes and industrial unrest will ulti- 
mately culminate in a social revolution. Their riots 
are failures and easily handled by the local police. 
Their, menace to our Government is not serious. 
Their efforts to undermine the churches and schools 
have met with little suecess, but in labor disturb- 
ances their activities have resulted, and promise to 
result, in serious trouble. 

As already suggested, their strikes are political 
rather than economic. They advocate reforms but 
obstruct their execution. They foment strikes but 
refuse all efforts at conciliation, arbitration, or set- 
tlement. Apparently their view is that the more 
prolonged and bitter the strike, the greater amount 
of class consciousness and class hatred that will be 
engendered. In some cases one active communist 
is able to go into an industrial field and precipitate 
a strike costly to the employers and disastrous to 
the workers. Fcllowing is a brief enumeration of 
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some characteristic strikes inaugurated or taken 
charge of by communists. : 
Passaic, N. J., January te September, 1925. 

The strike among the textile workers at Passaic 
in January, 1925, appears to have been the first com- 
munist strike of any magnitude in this country. 
Few of the employes were organized and more than 
50 per cent of foreign birth. The grievance was a 
10 to 15 per cent wage cut. 


The walk-out was inaugurated by Alfred Weis- 
bord, a communist who apeared at Passaic, and pro- 
ceeded to take charge of the situation. Later he was 
joined by Wagenknecht, Rubenstein, Biedenkapp, and 
others. Weisbord recruited a group of about 40 men 
from one of the mills and so manipulated them as 
to call out 1,800 employes from the first mill, He 
then proceeded from mill to mill and by mass picket- 
ing and other demonstrations finally succeeded in 
effecting a strike at every mill but one in the Passaic 
district and in controlling a group of strikers num- 
bering some 14,000. A list of extremely radical 
demands were then presented to the employers by 
Weisbord. The conciliation service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor brought about a conference, and arbi- 
tration was agreed upon. Weisbord caused the 
strikers to refuse to arbitrate their differences, so 
the strike dragged along. The relief committees 
of the communist organizations meantime collected 
between $500,000 and $600,000, by popular sub- 
scriptions. The employes finally went back to work, 
with no concessions whatever. As the mills had been 
out of the merchandise market for months and un- 
able to fill orders, they lost a great deal of their busi- 
sness and were able to reemploy but 9,000 of the 
15,000 workers employed before the strike. Thus, 
5,000 industrious men and women lost their jobs 
and all of the strikers lost an oportunity for an 
honest arbitration of their grievances. The com- 
munists left the situation in the hands of the small 
matuennee labor organization-and went back to New 

ork. . 


o 


Reign of Terror 
Fur Workers’ Strike, New York City, February, 1926. 
The communists overcame the legitimate unions 
and called and took charge of a strike among the 
fur workers of New York City in February, 1926. 
A reign of terror ensued throughout the fur dis- 


trict. Men who opposed the communists were as- 
saulted and their homes invaded. About 10,000 
*orkers were involved. The conditions were so un- 
fearable that the officers of the International Union, 
at the end of the eighth week of the strike, called 
in President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor that he might attempt some settlement. This 
he was able to accomplish on terms more favorable 
than those finally obtained, but the communists re- 
fused to allow them to be accepted and the strike 
continued for nine weeks longer. These nine weeks 
cost the workers $500,000 additional and the terms 
accepted at the end of that period were not as favor- 
able as those President Green could have obtained 
for them nine weeks earlier. The strike covered a 
period of 17 weeks, and, according to the figures of 
the communists themselves, cost over $838,000. It 
is claimed that the communist leaders left the treas- 
ury of the legitimate unions in debt to the amount 
of about $1,000,000. 

New Bedford, Mass., July to October, 1928. 


This strike was among the textile employes, over 
50 per cent of whom were of foreigh birth. They 
were not organized in the American Federation of 
Labor, but some of them were connected with an 
independent labor organization. The grievance was 
a 10 per cent cut in wages. The strike was called by 
the local union, and the communists then came in and 
took charge. Of the employes, 6,000 to 7,000 were 
organized and about 18,000 unorganized. Fred Beal, 
a communist from Lawrence, Mass., came first, and 
after him others, including Weisbord, Rubenstein, 
Murdock and Biedenkapp. In less than four weeks 
they had made 10,000 recruits to their organization, 
many paying the various fees exacted by the com- 
munists. A conference was finally arranged between 
the strikers and the employers and a compromise 
cut of 5 per cent agreed upon. The communists de- 
nounced the conference and the compromise and 
urged the strikers to demand a 20 per cent increase. 
The strikers went back to work and the communist 
leaders left town. 

Gastonia, S. C., Apr. 1, 1929 


The strike originated among a part of the textile 
workers of Loray Mill, which was engaged in making 
tire fabrics. The workers were practically 100 per 
cent American born and unorganized. The griev- 
ance was long hours and small wages. The employes 
concerned numbered a few less ‘than 1,000. The 
laborers in one shift of this mill were organized by 
Fred Beal, formerly prominent in the New Bedford 
strike. He went into the mill as an employe under 
an assumed name and worked with the night shift. 
Ellen Dorson, formerly of Passaic, assisted him in 
the outside work. Later Beal was reinforced in his 
efforts by Weisbord, Murdock, Wagenknecht, and 
others. The strike was called and continued aim- 
lessly for some months. 


Conciliai’ _ Not Attempted 

Because of the nature of the leadership concilia- 
tion was not attempted by the Department of Labor. 
Disturbances continued for weeks, with several 
shootings, culminated with the killing of the police 
chief of Gastonia. The communist organizations 
raised about $100,000 by popular subscription for the 
defense of those indicted for this killing. Beal or- 
ganized other strikes in this district. He had three 
strikes going in the vicinity of Gastonia, Charlotte, 
and Lexington, two of them at the same time. 
Finally the workers in the Loray mill went back 
to work on the terms and conditions as obtained 
before the strike. 
Shoe Strike, Greater New York, May to August, 1929 

This strike was engineered by Biedenkapp, here- 
tofore mentioned as prominent in the Passaic and 
New Bedford strikes. He planted nuclei of from 
two to four men in the various factories. Then 
selecting the shop which seemed easiest to organize, 
by demonstrations at the gate and promises to” the 
employes, he succeeded in getting the workers to 
sign the communist labor cards and inaugurated 
a strike at that shop. The employer was forced to 
sign an agreement like nothing ever before seen in 
the country. In the next few days this plan was 
worked from shop to shop until Biedenkapp had 
forced 32 manufacturers to become parties to this 








unusual form of agreement.. Thus he directly in- 
fluenced 2,700 workers, and indirectly 25,000. Six of 
these manufacturers continued under the agreement 
for two months and then went out of business. The 
rest continfed until October and then abrogated the 
contracts as giving aid to an enemy organization. 
The communist then tried to call further strikes in 
these shops but did not succeed. 


Subsequent Communist Strikes in New York City 


Fur workers in 1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929: During 
the 1929 strike 3,000 police officers were detailed to 
maintain order, out of the approximately 19,000 
officers on the forée. 

Window cleaners, 1928, 1929, and 1930: At times 
during this strike 1,500 police officers were required 
to maintain order. 


Cafeteria workers, 1929 and 1930: During these 
strikes stink bombs were used, making the places 
where used uninhabitable for some two weeks. 


Dental workers, 1928 and 1929, 


1200 Arrests in One Strike 
Needle trade, 1927, 1928, and 1930: During one of 


these strikes 1,200 arrests were made in a period of 
two months. 


It will be noted that the communist attacks at the 
weakest points of our industrial and social systems. 
In many of the above instances the communists 
struck in localities where the workers were com- 
pletely or partially unorganized, where the foreign 
born predominated and where there existed very real 
grievances. 

The Amtorg Trading Corporation 


Among the 37 communist subsidiary organiza- 
tions heretofore listed appears the name of the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation. This is-a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of New York, 
but its capital stock is all owned indirectly by the 
Soviet government, and the corporation is the agent 
of the Soviet government, through which it carries 
on a rather extensive trade in America. In 1929, 
552 persons from Russia came into the United States 
accredited to the Amtorg, and in the first six months 
of 1930, 484 others. They entered this country on 
visitor’s permits for purposes of business. Many of 
the men thus admitted are apparently high in the 
councils of the Communist Party of Russia. It has 
often been suggested that the Amtorg officials and 
agents have been active in disseminating subversive 
propaganda in this country. The so-called Whalen 
documents were cited as evidence to that effect. 
There was not sufficient competent evidence adduced 
before this Committee to warrant the assertion that 
the Whalen documents were genuine or that the 
Amtorg or its agents had engaged in the futile folly 
of subversive activities in the United States. More- 
c@er, it appears that the investigating agents of the 
Department of Labor failed to discover a single in- 
stance of such activity among the 60 to 75 such Rus- 
sian visitors whose activities they checked. 


Number of Communists in the United States. 


William Z. Foster, in speaking of the Communist 
Party movement, on page 28 of his book entitled 
“The Russian Revolution,” makes this statement: 

It is not a mass organization; mere numbers means 
nothing to it. The masses would only clog up the 
organization machinery and prevent a smooth work- 
ing together of these militants. The Communist 
Party is the distilled essence of working-class energy 
and revolutionary spirit. It is the little leaven that 
leavens the whole lump. Its influence and power is 


eftermously greater than its small numbers would 
indicate. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with 
any satisfactory degree of accuracy the number of 
real communists in the United States. Most of the 
estimates presented to the Committee lacked factual 
basis. Many were mere gusses. They varied in 
the record from 10,000 to 2,000,000, according to the 
temperament, imagination, or mental attitude of the 
witness. Certainly the communist has no monopoly 
on fanaticism. 


Agencies Combat Radicals 
There are in the United States various organiza- 
tions formed for the purpose of combating radical 
activities. These are financed by patriotic and benev- 


olent persons, and the officers of these organiza- 
tions, desiring to continue in their positions and to 
encourage their financial supporters, do not minimize 
either the extent of radical activities or the con- 
sequent danger to the Republic. 


We also have here thousands of so-called Czarist 
Russians who have suffered much at the hands of 
the Soviet Government and are very active against 
communism here and the Soviet Government in 
Russia. It would appear that the so-called Whalen 
documents might have emanated from this source. 
Accordingly not all of the evidence adduced before 
the Committee appeared to be entirely unbiased. 


Again,’as every communist must be a member 
not only of the party proper but also of the various 
affiliated organizations any attempt to estimate the 
number of communists in the country by totaling the 
memberships of all communist organizations must 
necessarily and obviously result in numberless dupli- 
cations. 

Following is a compilation of the high and low 
estimates of the various witnesses as to the number 
of communists in the localities investigated, with 
similar estimates of the percentage of foreign and 
colored membership: 

New York City, the great center of radical activity 
in the United States, with a population of 7,000,000: 
10,000 to 20,000; 90 to 95 per cent foreign born. 

Chicago, another great center of such activity, with 
a population of 3,375,000: 300 to 1,700; 50 to 70 per 
cent foreign born. 

Detroit, with a population of 1,573,000: 1,500 to 
10,000; 85 to 90 per cent foreign born. ‘. 

Pontiac, Mich., with a population of 65,000: Not 
over 150. + 

Seattle, with a population of 365,000: 350; 60 to 75 
per cent foreign born. 

A letter of a local communist leader indicates a 
membership of 75, plus sympathizers. It further 
appeared that there were 1,500 to 1,800 in the whole 
State of Washington. 

Portland, Oreg., with a population of 302,000: 250 
e 400, including sympathizers; 80 per cent foreign 

orn. 

It was stated by one of the best authorities in the 





country” that there probably were not 100 active 
communists in the whole State of Oregon; 60 per 
cent foreign born. 


San Francisco, with a population of 637,000: 300 
to 2,000 active members, 5,000 with sympathizers; 
60 to 70 per cent foreign born. 

Los Angeles, with a population of 2,202,000: But 
340 in southe..: California, 90 per cent foreign born; 
were at one time 750—4,000 under communist influ- 
ence in southern California. 

Chattanooga, with a population of 120,000: No 
known members. First meetings had attendance of 
10 to 15 persons; last meetings, attendance of 175 
to 200. 

Birmingham. with a population of 258,000: 6 to 
3,000, including sympathizers; 75 to 95 per cent 
colored: 8,000 members and sympathizers in whole 
State of Alabama; 60 per cent colored, 30 per cent 
alien born. - 

Atlanta, Ga., with a population of 270,000: Report 
current that six months previously membership 300. 
Probably not 50 white communists in city. 


New Orleans, with a population of 456,000: 1,000 
to 10,000, including sympathizers. 


State of Mississippi: Not more than 50 in State. 


Memphis, Tenn., with a population of 253,000: 
Practically none. : 


Cleveland, with a population of 900,000: 1,800. 
Boston, Mass., with a population of 787,000: 250 


dues-paying members, 10,000 sympathizers; 50 to 
90 per cent aliens. 


Attendance Decreases 


Fall River, Mass., with a population of 115,000: 
Three years ago meetings attended by 2,500 to 3,000 
persons. Last Sunday attendance 100; 90 per cent 
foreign born. ~ 

New Bedford, Mass., with a population of 113,000: 
800. 


In all New England: 3,500 (were 5,000 at time of 
Sacco-Vanzetti activities), 50,000 sympathizers; 
more than 50 per cent foreign born. 


Of considerable value as an index to the growth 
of communist thought in this country and to the in- 
crease in sympathy with communist aims, especially 
during the recent period of economic depression, is 
a study of the communist vote in the country during 
the past six years. 


In the presidential election of 1924 the communist 
ticket was on the ballot of 14 States and a vote of 
33,361 was polled for their candidate. During the 
last presidential election the communist ticket ap- 
peared on the ballots of 34 States and a vote of 
48,770 was cast for it. In 1930 the communist ticket 
for state-wide office appeared on the ballot of some 
16 or more States, with a marked gain in com- 
munist voting strength. Following is a comparative 
statement of the communist vote in 16 States for 
the years 1928 and 1930, as recorded by the various 
secretaries of State: 


Communist votes 





cast 

1928 1930 

Mew WOE 2.6. cccwesccccoveced 10,876 19,539 
DRTMONOER, 5 nc ccc codes danscbic 4,853 14,719 
Pennsylvania .....-.eeeeseeeee 4,720 8,950 
Massachusetts .........cceeeees 2,464 8,730 
North Dakota .......cccccccece 936 5,754 
Michigan ........ccccccccvcceses 2381 3,988 
South Dakota .........eeeeeees 232 3,974 
Tennessee 111 3,392 
ee er re 1,528 3,155 
NOE owiasescccocenes 3,581 3,118 
New Jersey 1,257 1,700 
Connecticut 730 1 523 
Se Ea 328 1,471 
Maryland ........- 636 1,432 
Colorado. .......+++ 675 924 
ONE © gcd cus cecouasesic cee Cima 209 282 
NS iin. oc'e's v.00 ks e-beam e s OR 36,017 82,651 


Included in the above are undoubtedly the votes 
of many socialists,-of all shades of radicals, and of 
the unemployed, discontented, and suffering of the 
various states. 

The most reliable information as to the actual 
number of real communists in the United States 
comes from the communists themselves in the shape 
of printed documents and the records of their pro- 
ceedings. ; 

A report to their sixth party convention in 1929 
gave their numbers in the United States as 13,000 
members, 10,000 of whom were dues-paying mem- 
bers. 3 

During the proceedings of their seventh party in 
convention in 1930 it appeared that their member- 
ship was approximately 15,000, 

The Calendar of the Communist Party for 1920, 
page 679, gives the membership of the American 
party as “about 10,000 people.” ; 

The Pravda, the official organ of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, gives the following figures as indica- 
tive of the number of communists throughout the 
world in 1930: 


pe ere 3,500,000 Czechoslovakia 35,000 
Germany 124,000 England ..... 3,200 
France .«..... 38,240 United States. 8,385 


It is well substantiated, not only from communist, 
but other reliable sources, that out of our population 
of 123,000,000 people we have from 10,000 to 15,000 
actual dues-paying members of the Communist 
Party. Moreover the @ommunists of the United 
States have ‘been divided from the beginning into 
several antagonistic groups which has prevented real 
unity of thought and action among them. 


Economic Threat Serious 
Russia’s Economic World Threat. 


The most serious threat in this whole communist 
situation is perhaps economic and world-wide, rather 
than political and national. Soviet Russia’s recent 
policy of dumping certain classes of commodities on 
the world market constitutes a more dangerous at- 
tack on the stability of the capitalistic world than 
any yet effected by the Third International in its 13 
years of propaganda. 

Russia is a nation of 150,000,0000 people, both 
men and women being workers, and laboring for an 
average wage of $35 per month, plus the value of 
their social insurance benefits. The immense wealth 
of Russia has been taken over by the soviet state 
without remuneration to the former owners. The 


communists are now engaged in the colossal experi- 
ment of transforming. what has always been an agri- 
cultural country into an industrial one, and of ac- 
complishing this gigantic purpose within a period 
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of five years. They further propose to industrialize 
the whole of Russia’s agriculture. The planning, 
coordination, and direction of this great task is con- 
centrated in the small body of communist leaders 
who now monopolize the powers and functions of 
government. 

In this ambitious program Russia is expending a 
sum variously estimated at from $32,000,000,000 to 
$50,000,000,000. Unable to establish long-term 
credits in Germany, France, England, or the United 
States, the Soviet Government is formed to make its 
expenditures from current revenues, thus withdraw- 
ing from consumption practically one-half of the 
entire national income. It was recently announced 
that the budget for.the present fiscal year would be 
$16,000.000,000, or two-thirds of the national in- 
come. In order to obtain the foreign exchange with 
which to pay for the necessary machinery, equip- 
ment and technical assistance called for by this de- 
velopment the Soviet government has been forced 
to export large quantities of commodities which 
were greatly needed at home and at a price much 
lower than the price prevailing at home. They have 
apparently assembled their salable products and 
sold them wherever thev could at whatever price 
they could obtain. 

Lacking credit abroad, this seems to have been 
their only recourse. In the past few months Russia 
has been accused of dumping grain, sugar, lumber, 
manganese, coal, pulpwood, petroleum products, and 
butter. Her exports that most concern the United 
States are timber, pulpwood, oil, coal, and mangan- 
ese. Most of these exports come not from the out- 
pouring of Russian abundance but from. the sacri- 
fice of the Russian people. A careful analysis of 
the Russian situation reveals that in spite of this 
alleged dumping Russia’s exports are very small. 
Her share -in the world’s export trade amounts to 
but 1.2 per cent as contrasted with 4 per cent in 
1913. Moreover, her exports to: the United States 
are less than one-third of ker imports. This prob- 
lem of -present dumping and possible future eco- 
nomic competition on the part of Soviet Russia 
is material to the purposes and work of this Com- 
mittee only so far as they may or may not consti- 
tute a part of its political offensive against the capi- 
talistic nations of the world, including our own. Thus 
far there is little to indicate that this dumping has 
had behind it a mischievous intent or that it has been 
dictated by other policy than that of necessity. 
Sound. business judgment would suggest that with 
the passing of the necessity the dumping would 
cease.. Moreover, a ready market exists in Russia 
for any. conceivable output. of goods which she can 
produce in the immediate future. Whether this re- 
habilitation of Russia, if successful, is to be a dis- 
service to the world remains to be seen. 


Many Products Inadmisable 


Whatever the motives of Soviet Russia, and what- 
ever her necessity, there is strong evidence that her 
timber, pulpwood, and possibly mining exports are 
produced in whole or in part by prison_labor and 
as such is inadmissible to this country. Our au- 
thorities, in. attempting to pass judgment on labor 
conditions in Russia, are severely handicapped by 
the fact that we do not recognize the Soviet gov- 
ernment, and they are-more or less. bound by pre- 
cise technical definitions... Under present conditions 
it might not be considered unreasonable to resolve 
any doubt that may exist in favor of the American 
laborer and the American prod cer. ‘This whole 
question as to the status of the various classes and 
conditions of labor in Soviet Russia will again be- 
come a matter of grave importance on January 1, 
1932, when the provisions of the new tariff act rela- 
tive to the prohibition .f goods. produced by forced 
labor come into effect, Russi: can be considered a 
serious danger in the future if the Soviet Govern- 
ment should. continue its present ‘practice of de- 
priving its domestic market of commodities and ex- 
porting them at prices lower than those prevailing in 
the world’s market. Such action, however, does not 
seem probable. In any event, now or hereafter, the 
American standard of living should be suitably pro- 
tected. 

No Occasion For Hysteria. 

The foregoing is an attempt at an unprejudiced 
analysis. of the facts presented in evidence before 
this Committee. Those facts disclose much of or- 
ganization and sinister purpose, but nothing start- 
ling or particularly menacing as regards actual re- 
sults. For instance, communism organizes to, de- 
stroy. the -morale and patriotism of our armed 
forces. Since the birth of communism in the United 
States but two communists have been discovered in 
the enlisted personnel of the Army, and that was in 
the Hawaiian Department in 1925.‘ Since that time 
no other cases have been known. As regards*the 
Navy, an investigation covering a period of «six 
months revealed the presence of but from 12 to 15 
communists in the enlisted personnel of the Navy, 
comprising some 85,000 men. 


Activities in Schools 

As regards subversive activities in the schools of 
America. New York City, Chicago, and -Los An- 
geles were described as; the localities where ‘this 
work was most active. In New York City, with its 
810 schools, there had been noticeable activity in but 
three of ‘them, and those located in neighborhoods 
with large foreign-born populations. In Chieago 
the evidence was that three timés during September, 
1929, radical literature -was distributed among the 
pupils of one. high school by members of another 
high school, but that none had been distributed 
since that date. In Los Angeles out of their 31 
high schools there had been known radical activi- 
ties in but four. 

As regards organized labor, President William 
Green, of the American Federation of Labor, esti- 
mated that in his organization of approximately 
5,000,000 men there were but “several thousand” 
communists, a very small fraction of one per cent. 
Those combating communist influences in the vari- 
ous localities and activities testified with remark- 
able uniformity to the effect that they had the sev- 
eral situations well in hand. Since this Committee 
began its investigation, however, imaginative souls 
have ascribed to the communist responsibility for 
nearly every untoward event that has disturbed our 
industrial and social life, including the collapse of 


the wheat market, the food riot in Arkansas, and 
the failure of banks in various parts of the country. 

Communism is making no menacing headway in 
America and never wili so long as organized labor 
maintains its. present attitude toward American 
ideals and institutions, and so long as the great 
body of the communist movement is made up so 
preponderantly of men and women of foreign birth 
and alien tongue, in whose alien philosophies the 
native-born’ American takes little stock. Neither 
can one who understands conditions in the South 
become very apprehensive of the spread of commu- 
nism in that section on a program of complete so- 
cial. equality between the white and black races. 
Many of the members of its revolutionary labor or- 
ganizations and others numbered as communists are 
simply seeking to improve their own working con- 
ditions and know nothing and care nothing as to 
the theories of Marx and Engels. Communism 
thrives during periods of economic depression and 
social suffering. _We have been passing through 
such a period, have for some time been facing an 
industrial crisis acconipanied “by unemployment, 
hunger, and. destitution—ideal conditions for the 
spread of communistic thought—yet communism 
has made no material headway among our people. 
As times improve the communist movement will 
lose much, of its present impetus. 


No Instant National Threat 

While communism presents no instant national 
threat, it is working serious and most regrettable 
injury here in America, especially to our foreign- 
born population, our school children of foreign ex- 
traction, and our industries. Public welfare de- 
mands that we take all proper steps to curb and 
eradicaté these evils. Communist aims and methods 
arouse our righteous indignation, yet we should pre- 
ceed to put needed reforms into effect sanely and 
sensibly, witheut hate or haste or hysteria. Free- 
dom shop}d: bé the rule in America rather than re- 
strictive legislation, and we should approach with 
reserve the ednsideration of any criminal statutes 
that seek’ to fetter the operations of the. human 
mind or te pacroach in the slightest degree on those 
rights guaranteed in our Constitution to the low- 
liest individual in the United States. Let us neither 
burn down.the barn nor tHrow the baby out with 
the bath; js ‘ ; 
Existing; pps! Statutes Possibly Applicable to 

Commi ist Activities. 


The following letter from the Department of - 


Justice toithe chairman of this. Committee sets forth 
clearly d -succinectly. the substance of existing 


Federal statutes that might be invoked to curb com- 
munist’ ¢ndj other radical activities: 


73 ‘Department of Justice, 
: Washington, D. C., April 15, 1930. 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr., : : 
' House: of Representatives. 

My Déat Gongressman: The department is in re- 
ceipt of ‘your letter of the 14th instant, requesting 
advice. as to iwhether there is any Federal criminal 
statute applicable to activities of any individual or 
organization advocating the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment: of' the United States of America by force 
or violerice ;before the commission of the overt act. 
You state that you are particularly interested in 
ascertaining whether there is any Federal criminal 
law which would enable the Government, at the 
present tine, to proceed against persons affiliaged 
with the communist movement in the United States 
or foreign éountries, or who are engaged in the dis- 
seminating ;of ‘propaganda, by word of mouth or in 
writing of the Third International. 


You are ‘advised that there is no statute which 
makes it ‘an offense for a person to ‘be affiliated 
with the communist movement or to disseminate 
so-called communistic propaganda, unless the activi- 
ties of such a person come within the scope of the 
statutes mentioned below. 


As to Seditious Conspiracy 
Section 6 of the Criminal Code of the United 
States (title 18, sec. 6, U. S. C.) provides as follows: 
“Seditious conspiracy: . If two or more persons 
in any State or Territory, or in any place subject 
to the jurisdicticn of the United States, conspire to 


overthrow, .put down, or to destroy by force the 
Government ‘of the United States, or to levy war 
against them, or to oppose by force the authority 
thereof, or: by force to prevent, hinder, or delay 
the execution of any law of the United States, or by 
force to seize, take, or possess any property of the 
United States contrary to the authority thereof, 
they shall each be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned :not more than six years, or both. (R. 
S; * 5336; March 4, 1909, c. 321 sec. 6, 35 Stat. 
1089.)” 


The courts have heid that an oveft act is not an 
ingredient of the offense of seditious conspiracy as 
defined by the above-quoted statute. See cases cited 
under the: seventh paragraph of the annotations to 
such section in title 18, section 6, United States 
Code. 


Sections 2 and 3, title 12, espionage act of June 
15, 1917 (title 18 secs. 344 and 345.-U. S. C.), pro- 
vide as follows: 


“Letters or writings advocating treason declared 
nonmailable: Every letter writing, circular, postal 
card, picture, print, engraving, photograph, news- 
paper, pamphlet, book, or other publication, matter, 
or thing, or any kind containing any matter advocat- 
ing or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible re- 
sistance to any law of the United States, is hereby 
declared to be nonmailable. (June 15, .1917, ¢. 30, 
Title XII; sec. 2,.40 Stat. 230.)” 


“Using or attempting to use mails for transmis- 
sion of matter declared nonmailable by title; juris- 
diction of offense: Whoever shall use or attempt to 
use the mails or Postal Service of the United States 
for the transmission of any matter declared by sec- 
tions 343 and 344 of this title-‘to be nonmailable shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. Any person violating any 
provision of said sections may be tried and punished 
either in the district in which the unlawful matter 
or publication was mailed or to which it was carried 
by mail for delivery according to the direction there- 
on, or in which ‘it was caused to be delivered by mail 
to the person to whom it was addressed. (June 15, 
1917, c. 30, Title XII, sec. 3, 40 Stat. 230.)” 

Your attention is also invited to the Immigration 


Act of October 16,1918, as amended by the act of 
June 5, 1920 (title 8, sec;.137, U. S. C.), providing 
for the exclusion from the United States and the 
deportation, after entry, from the United States of 
aliens who believe in, advise, advocate, or teach, or 
who are members of or affiliated with any organiza- 
tion that believes in, advises, advocates, or teaches 
(1) the overthrow by force or violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or of all forms of law, 
or (2) the duty, necessity, or propriety of the unlaw- 
ful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers of 
the Government of the United States, or of any other 
organized Government, because of his or their official 
character, or (3) the unlawful damage, injury, or 
destruction of property, or (4) sabotage. The act 
in question also contains further provisions of a 
similar nature as grounds for exclusion or deporta- 
tion of such aliens. . 
Respectfully, 
0. R. LUHRING, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
(For the Attorney General). 


Recommendations 


_. 1. Greater care on the part of our consular officers 
in the selection of immigrants and the issuing of 
immigrant visas. 


2. All necessary authorization and appropriations 
to enable the Department of Justice to resume the 


. work which it carried on previous to 1924—that of 


following up radical activities in the United States 
and cooperating in this work with the various State 
authorities. ‘ 


3. Adequate appropriators to enable the Depart- 
mént of Labor immediately and continuously to-de- 
port all undesirable and illegally entered aliens whose 
deportation is indicated under existing statutes. 


4. The strengthening of our present; deportation 
laws so far as may be necessary -more fully .to rid 
ourselves of criminal aliens, including all those con- 
victed under the anarchy and criminal: syndicalism 
laws of the several States. : ot . 


5. Constant and careful inspection’ by the Post 


, Office authorities of all radical publications offered 
‘for transmission through the United States mail, and 


the debarring from the same of any issues contain- 
ing.nonmailable matter as defined under existing 
law. At the present there is no formal inspection or 
translation of the contents of the foreign-language 
newspapers, many of which are carrying matter of 
the most virulent and vicious character.; : 


‘ - The encouragement and support of organizéd 
abor. : 


The “Blue Shirt’’” Praised 

It has been picturesquely stated, and with much 
truth, that our best defense against the red shirt of 
the communist and the black shirt of the Fascist is 
the blue shirt of the American workingman. No 
one who has made a study of the communist move- 
ment in this country can fail to realize the great 
debt that America owes to organized-labor for. the 
universality with which it has rejected and fought 
against the insidious propaganda of the communist. 
Certainly, they deserve our every consideration and 
support. In our fight against communism we can 
have no more effective ally than the 5,000,000 
patriotic citizens comprising the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the 300,000 comprising ‘the United 
Mine Workers of America. Labor has a constitu- 
tional right to organize, to bargain collectively, to 
protect its own interests. To deny that right is to 
weaken our defense against radical thought in this 
country. Better that American labor be organized in 
legitimate unions, led by American ‘citizens, support- 
ing our American institutions, than that embittered. 
workers be forced into revolutionary unions, led by 
officers of the Third International, and seeking the 
destruction of all things American. 
Conclusion. 


Modern scientific and industrial progress has 
created new social and economic conditions never 
contemplated by the founders of this Republic.- There 
is a chasm between the new life and the old ideas. 
We perhaps need a new attitude of thought and a 
more liberal approach to some of our problems, 
After all, a social system finds its final sanction in 
human happiness and social welfare in;the achieve- 
ment of economic freedom for the individual through 
the elimination of economic poverty. The crisis that 
American industry and American labor is facing to- 
day speaks in no uncertain terms of something wrong 
in our social and industrial system; of that which 
calls for further and deeper study of causes, effects, 
and cures. Out of such study much good may 
eventuate. 


Bolshevism Born of Chaos 


Bolshevism was born out of a social and political. 
ehaos that can never obtain here in America. Our 
institutions, imperfect though they may be, express 
the hereditary needs of our race. They were born 
out of those needs, were shaped and molded to fit 
them, and are a part of our very beings. There will 
be no weakening in our ideals of democracy—simply 
an extension of those ideals into other fields. ° We 
may correct the faults in our ‘social philosophy, but 
the philosophy itself will endure—a philosophy that 
to date has given to mankind all that it has enjoyed 
of happiness. 

The problem of communism is bound up with our 
other secial and economic. problems. Hungry “men 
are dangerous; but to the man with a home, a family, | 
and a job, communism makes no appeal whatever. 
Communistic ideas are germs in the body litic, 
hostile, but harmless so long as that body maintains 
a healthful condition ‘and reacts normally to human 
needs. They are dangerous only when the resistance 
of that body becomes weakened through social or 
selfish errors. Even then their manifestations are 
symptoms of something wrong rather than a disease 
in thentselves. Sound therapy indicates an eradica- 
tion of the disease rather than ‘the symptoms. 

‘The solution of this problem lies in the wisdom 
of our legislators and in the unselfishness of our 
ifdustrialists. In proportion as we work out eco- 
nomic justice here in America and so order our social 
system that labor shall share in the economic life 
of the Nation as fully and as fairly as it now shares 
in its social and political life, in just that propor- 
tion will radicalism fall of. its own inanition and the 
threat of communism cease to disturb us. 


JOHN E. NELSON. 





